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THE CRIME AND THE CURSE. 


+ 


Other sins only speak; murder shrieks out. 
The element of water moistens the earth, 
But blood flies upward and bedews the heavens. 
— WEBSTER. 


A curse will follow them like the black plague, 
Tracking thy footsteps ever, day and night, 
Morning and eve, summer and winter—ever !—PROCTOR. 


CHAPTER I. 
A TALE TOLD BY NIGHT. 


Listen, gentle stranger, now— 
Awful hands have marked thy brow.—ANON. 


I must take you some way back both in time”and space 
—even to the old country and to the days of Charles the 
Second, for so far off dates the legend. 

One of the most beautiful among the celebrated 
beauties of the sinful court of that “Merry Monarch” 
was the lovely Lady Berenice Beauchamp. She was the 
only child of Lord Beauchamp, of Beauchamp, in Blank- 
shire. 

But the estate was a male feoff and, on the death of the 
lord, would descend to his nephew, Bertram Beauchamp, 
the son of his younger brother. 

And thus the lovely Lady Berenice was likely to be 
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left with only such scant dower as her father might be 
able to save out of his income from his rent-roll, and as 
he was a fast living, fox-hunting, horse-racing old lord, 
this was but too likely to be very limited. 

Under these circumstances, it seemed desirable, if not 
even absolutely necessary, that the Lady Berenice should | 
contract a wealthy alliance. 

With this view, Lord Beauchamp took his daughter up 
to London; and presented her at court; where her marvel- 
ous beauty made such a deep impression upon the sus- 
ceptible fancy of the fickle monarch that all the great 
| court ladies grew green with envy. 

It was said that Nell Gwyn wept, and the Duchess of 
Cleveland swore; but the injured Queen Catherine of 
Braganza, who had nothing left to lose, laughed at the 
discomfiture of her insolent rivals, and rather smiled upon 
the lovely young aspirant for court favor. 

But neither the tears of one favorite, nor the oaths of 
the other produced the slightest effect upon the selfish 
and obstinate monarch. In defiance of them, Lady Ber- 
enice was appointed maid of honor to Queen Catherine, 
as the usual first step in promotion to that bad eminence 
sighed for by all the unprincipled beauties of that most 
unprincipled court, and attained, it must be admitted, by 
too many of them. 

But in a position where neither principles nor policy 
could have saved her, since she seems to have possessed 
‘not the one nor the other, pride and passion were her 
preservers; for the Lady Berenice was very proud and 
very impassioned ; and very soon, also, she was in love— 
and not with the be-wigged and bloated monarch or his 
state. j 
Among the officers of the queen’s household was a 
young gentleman of noble family, but of impoverished 
fortunes. His name was Veyne Vandeliere. 
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Sir r Veyne—like every Other man about the court, from 
the king down to the king’s humblest guardsman—fell in 
love with the beautiful Lady Berenice, and his passion 
was returned. ‘Those were not the days and that was not 
the school of duty and self-denial. The loveliest lady and 
the handsomest cavalier of that gay court were enamored 
of each other; they were secretly engaged to be mar- 
ried ; some said they really were married; others that they 
only ought to have been. 

However, that was, their loves met the strongest sort 
of opposition, not only from the lady’s father, who bit- 
terly disapproved of her favored suitor, and whose dar- 
ling wish it was to see his daughter wedded to some pow- 
erful nobleman or wealthy gentleman, and would not, 
therefore, tolerate the idea of her becoming the wife of 
the handsome, but needy, young adventurer—hbut, also, 
from the enamored and jealous monarch who, being pas- 
sionately in love with the beauty himself, and anxious to — 
elevate her to all the powers and privileges of that bad 
“eminence” spoken of before, could not endure the exist- 
ence of a rival. 

Opposition from one alone the lady might have with- 
stood; but with the power of the king arrayed against her 
on the one side, and the authority of her father on the 
other, what could even Berenice Beauchamp do? 

Being then but eighteen years of age, she could do 
nothing but remonstrate, and finding that of no avail, set 
her little teeth and bided her time. 

It came. And Berenice Beauchamp at twenty-eight, 
was another sort of woman, as you shall presently hear. 

About this time Philip Calvert, brother of the then late 
Lord Proprietary of Maryland, was fitting out an expedi- 
tion to go and settle the affairs of that province, which 
had been much disturbed by the revolution in England, 
and which was not quite set in order by the restoration. 
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Many‘of the impoverished members of the Catholic no- 
bility and gentry were preparing to go out with him, 
and seek their fortunes in the New World. 

The king, anxious to get rid of his young and hand- 
some rival, first dismissed Sir Veyne from his office in 
the queen’s household, and then gave him an appointment 
of great honor and emolument in the new administration 
of the government in Maryland. 

So Veyne Vandeliere sailed with Philip Calvert and 
his party, and in due course became a great naval com- 
„ mander in the little colony. 

But the crafty king gained hokis by his motion. 
The haughty and vindictive beauty never forgave her 
sovereign for separating her from her lover. And she 
never appreciated the honor of the royal notice—or rather 
more probably she estimated it at its true worth. 

But it injured her matrimonial prospects very consid- 
erably for a long period of time. The lovely lady 
Berenice Beauchamp hung on hand. Few,courtiers were 
willing to risk their monarch’s displeasure by suing for 
the hand of a beauty upon whom he had cast his royal 
glance. 

At length in despair her father took her home to Blank- 
shire, where, in the course of a few months, he married 
her to the Earl of Henniker, an ancient peer of incredible 
wealth, honor and decrepitude! And then—having at- 
tained the object of his whole life’s scheming, Lord Beau- 
champ died, and his title and estates passed to his 
nephew. 

Lady Henniker, dragging her decrepit, but doting old 
husband after her, went back to court, where she was 
soon appointed lady in waiting upon the queen, and: where 
her beauty, splendor and extravagance, made her more 
notorious and more powerful than she had been before. 

But in the midst of all this royal magnificence, her 
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poor old lord died suddenly, and some said not fairly, 
and his titles and estates also went to a distant relative, 
who was his next male heir. 

Whether the old man died the death of nature, which 
was extremely probable, considering his age and in- 
firmities, or the death of domestic treachery, which was 
also not unlikely, considering the after conduct of his 
lady, is now as impossible to tell, as whether Queen Mary 
Stuart really did blow up Henry, Lord Darnley, or not. 

Be that as it may, the beautiful young widow, turning 
all her rich dowry of land into ready money, and taking 
with her her young daughter, the only offspring of her 
mercenary marriage, embarked on board the first out- 

ward-bound ship for the saath of Maryland, and went 
out to join her lover. 

She had not seen nor heard from him for ten years; 
but in all the chances and changes of those years, she 
had not forgotten him, or ceased to love him. With all 
her well-known faults, she had that fidelity; with all her 
imputed crimes, she had that constancy. 

And down to this late day, all her daughters resemble 
her in the possession of that one rare gift. They love but 
once, and they love forever. 

But to get back to her story. In due time she landed 
at St. Mary’s. She became a guest of the Lord Pro- 
prietary, until she could settle herself. But—she neither 
saw nor heard anything of her lover. She did not even 
hear whether he were married or single, living or dead, 
until, desperate with anxiety, she put the direct question. 

Then, to her consternation, she learned that he had 
gone On an expedition against the pirates that infested the 
Chesapeake, and the neighboring waters, but to her con- 
solation that he was still unmarried. While waiting in 
great anxiety for the return of her lover, she having re- 
' eeived a grant of that large tract of land comprising the 
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peninsula that to this day bears her name, left her little , 
daughter in the care of the Lord Proprietary’s lady, and 
went to survey her manor. 

She found an unbroken forest, bounded on both sides 
by water; otherwise, a large, wooded point of land ex- 
tending far out into the bay, with a creek running up on 
one side of it. 

She named the peninsula Henniker’s Point, and the 


inlet Henniker’s Creek., And with the’vast means she 
had at command she brought workmen and building ma- 
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terials from all the settlements far and near wherever 
they could be found, employing some half dozen coasting 
vessels in the business, and she cleared a portion of her 
manor, laid out handsome grounds, planted orchards, 
vineyards and gardens, and erected the most magnificent 
house in the colony—all for the sake of her absent lover. 

She had commenced her improvements very early in 
the spring. It was the work of many months, even for 
the strong force of laborers her large means and ex- 
travagant wages had brought together. 

Thus it was late in the autumn before her fine house 
was finished,.and furnished and made habitable. On 
the first of December of that year, she moved into it. 
About the middle of the same month, Captain Sir Veyne 
Vandeliere returned into port, having captured a pirate 
ship, and brought in several prisoners and a large amount 
of booty. A courier from the Lord Proprietary brought , 
her this news. 

She wrote to her lover as to an old friend; told him of 
her determination to live a lady of the manor in the new 
province, and described to him the beautiful home she had 
made, and ended by inviting him to come down and’ see 
it, and spend Christmas with her. 

This letter she sent by a special me.senger mounted on 
a stout horse; for you must remember that there were 
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no regularly-organized post offices and mail routes here 
at that early date. In four or five days her messenger 
returned with her lover’s answer. 

He wrote in a friendly and affectionate, rather than in 
an ardent and enthusiastic spirit. He expressed great 
pleasure at the prospect of her residence in the colony; 
he thanked her for her kindness in inviting him to her 
house; he told her that he knew the neighborhood well, 
having had müch dealings with a certain friendly tribe of | 
Indians, the Pocomocoes, whose village lay some little 
distance.above her manor on the coast, and that he should 
giadly accept her invitation. 
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CHAPTER II. 
A DARK RESOLVE. 


There where I had garnered up my heart; 

Where either I must live or bear no life; 

The fountain from which all my current. runs, 

Or else dries up!—To be discarded thence !SHAKESPEARE, 


` Vengeance alone to God belongs, 
But when I think on all my wrongs 
My blood is liquid then !—Scorr. 


Sumptuous you may imagine, were the preparations 
made by the lady of the manor to receive the long lost 
lover of her youth. Some curious old family accounts 
are still extant to give us some ideas of the costliness of 
the entertainment, 

Her butler went in person to St. Mary’s City to pur- 
chase foreign sweetmeats, fruits, nuts, wine and other 
exoti€ delicacies that had just been brought in by a ship 
from the old world. And at the end of a fortnight, he 
returned with a wagon load of the rarest table luxuries. 

The forest furnished birds and venison, and the sea 
fish and oysters. And the well-stocked farm yard and 
dairy provided everything else. 

_ And now, all things being in readiness, the lady waited 
very impatiently for her lover. 

He came on Christmas Eve. We may fancy how she, 
who had loved so long and so ardently, through every 
vicissitude of fortune, who had abandoned friends and 
country and civilization, for his sake, who had braved the 
perils of a long and most perilous voyage, only to join 
him, the lover of her girlhood, whom she had not seen for 
ten long weary years—-we may fancy I say, how she re- 
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ceived him—with what joy, what agitation, even witk 
what incoherency of thought and speech, and action! 

He, on his part, as the story goes, was calm and cold 
and courteous. He thanked her again for her kindness 
in asking him to her home, expressed the pleasure he felt 
in seeing her; and inquired after old friends that they 
had known in the mother country. 

The lady was disappointed and wounded at his want of 
enthusiasm on this occasion, so full of emotion to her; 
but she ascribed his manner to a little lingering jealousy 
and resentment of her own marriage. And she thought 
soon to set him right by an explanation of the whole 
affair. 

They supped alone together, and spent the evening in 
talking of the old days at court; but they talked as long 
severed acquaintances, and not as re-united lovers. The 
lady was more and more disappointed and wounded. 

At length she spoke of her marriage with the old earl, 
telling him how she was forced into it; how she had given 
her hand only, and not her heart to the aged valetudi- 
narian; how her heart had never changed, and how, as 
soon as she was free, she had not waited for her years of 
mourning to expire before she had sold everything and 
come out in search of her early ‘ove. 

In reply, he begged that she would not think it neces- 
sary to explain or apologize for that really prudent mar- 
riage, which she had a perfect right to contract. * It was 
well and wisely formed, he said; and he commended the 
discretion with which she had acted in the whole affair. 

Still wounded and disappointed, the lady said no more, 
but soon after rang for the wax tapers, and telling her 
cool lover that the servant would show him his room 
when he should feel disposed to retire, bade him good 
night, and went away to her own chamber. But it is 
reported that, instead of going to bed, she paced the 
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floor through the whole night, for that her confidential 
_ maid heard her footsteps and her sighs. 

The next day was Christmas day, and by all accounts 
a duller one for them was never passed. There was no 
other company in the house, and even the little Lady 
Berenice, a maiden of some six or seven summers, was 
banished from the drawing-room and dining-room, lest 
her appearance, as the child of Lady Henniker’s mer- 
cenary marriage, might awaken unpleasant reminiscences 
in the mind of that lady’s once discarded lover. ` 

The two dined alone together, waited on only by the 
old butler. They talked of the opening prospects of 
the province, under the new order of things; of the state 
of the old country—petticoat governed, through the pas- 
sions of the weak and unprincipled king; of the rise 
and fall of state ministers or of royal favorites; of the 
court gossip about the declining star of that arrogant 
and violent Duchess of Cleveland, and the ascending sun 
of the beautiful French maid of honor, Louise de Quer- 
onalle. 

They talked, in short, of anything and everything but 
their own affairs, of anybody and everybody but them- 
selves. Sir Veyne sedulously avoided personal subjects 
‘and kept to general topics. To her mortification and 
sorrow Lady Henniker soon perceived that this was 
done on purpose. So at length rising from the table, 
with a-grave courtesy, she begged htm to enjoy him- 
self, and left him to his wine. 

The story goes that she returned to the drawing-room, 
and standing before the great pier glass that filled up 
the space in the wall between the two front windows, she 
turned the two side lights full upon it, and gazing at 
the reflection of her own magnificent person, took an 
inventory of her own beauty. It is said that she was 
heard to murmur: ; 
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“T am handsomer now than I was then—much hand- 
somer. My form is fuller, my complexion richer, my 
-eyes larger and more brilliant, my hair darker and more. 
glossy; and my heart, how much more ardent. I am 
young, too.. Only twenty-eight. Women much older 
than I am have governed the nations through their 
beauty. Cleopatra was thirty-eight when Marc Antony 
lost for her the world. Anne Boleyn was over thirty 
when King Henry sacrificed his conjugal and religious 
faith to her., Jane Seymour was no younger when she 
supplanted Queen Anne. And Madame de Maintenon 
was past forty when she fascinated and married the most 
fastidious monarch in the world. And I, at twenty- 
eight, with my beauty unimpaired, and even much im- 
proved—if I cannot win back my old love—the only 
man I care for, or ever did care for, or will care for 
in this world—aye, if I cannot win him back!—if I 
cannot win him back! I will know the woman why! 
For the reason will be a woman. And she had better 
keep out of my way.” 

This is what is reported to have been muttered, at 
intervals, in broken phrases by the countess as she gazed 
upon her image in the glass, or paced up and down 
her drawing-room floor; heedless or unconscious of the 
presence of her servants, passing in and out to draw 
the curtains, trim the candles, or replenish the fire. 

But she was much too impatient and exacting to leave 
her guest long to the enjoyment of his own company. 
Catching sight at length of the old butler, who had en- 
tered the room upon some pretext, she told him to 
serve coffee there, and then to go and let Sir Veyne 
know that it was waiting. 

The old man did his errand, and the guest came at 
the lady’s bidding. He was cheerful, courteous, and 
conversable as before; but he still persistently avoided 
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the most distant approach to love-making, to sentiment 
of any sort, or to the slightest reminiscences of the past. 
And this second evening of his visit closed on the coun- 
tess, leaving her more miserable than before. 

“There is a woman in it!” she is reported to have mut- 
tered to herself as she retired to her sleepless bed— 
“there is a woman in it; but it shall go hard if I do not 
win him away from her! Hard! yes hard with me, but 
infinitely harder with her! hard enough to crush her— 
to crush her—to grind her out of existence!” 

So with a face livid with passion,’ her fists clenched, 
and her teeth grating together as she would have ground 
the flesh of the imaginary victim between them, the , 
evil woman spoke of her unknown rival. . 

“For he is mine!” she hissed, “mine by an older right! 
and mine he shall continue, in spite of men, women and 
devils! For ‘old coals are soon kindled,’ and old love 
soon revived.” 

The lady was right; “old coals are soon kindled;” but 
if the coals have burned to ashes, no art on earth can 
ever make them fire again. It was so with Lady Hen- 
niker’s lost lover. The coals of his love for her had 
burned to ashes, and no art of hers could rekindle them. 
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CHAPTER III. i 
‘A REVELATION AND A RESOLUTION, ` 


Between the act of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma or a hideous dream.—SHAKESPEAR®, 


Sir Veyne remained with Lady Henniker for six 
weeks. Probably he would not have stayed so long, had 
she not soon changed her tactics. She let Ais bugbear, 
the recollection of their earlier relations, pass out of 
sight. She avoided everything like a desire to recall 
them. She brought down her daughter, the little Lady 
Berenice, and presented her to Sir Veyne, saying, as 
she did so, that she lived now only for that dear child’s 
‘sake. And she assumed toward him a gay, frank, and 
friendly demeanor well calculated to put him off his. 
guard. 

Without seeming to do so, she tried to win him by 
her own peerless attractions, by her extreme beauty, 
enhanced by the most exquisite taste in dress, her inef- 
fable grace perfected by cultivation, her assumed amia- 
bility, her elegant accomplishments, her brilliant con- 
versational powers, her excellent judgment, her spark- 
ling wit. $ 

_ She seemed to succeed in charming him to the spot. 
At all events, at her often repeated invitation, he stayed 
on and on. Week followed week and still he stayed. It 
wouid seem likely to have been a dull.time, but that the 
winter was an exceedingly mild one; the river and the 
bay remained open, and the guest spent much of his 
time in fishing and in field sports. 

He would frequently be absent all day; sometimes all 
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night also, and on such occasions he would tell her that 
he had been beguiled into following the game for a 
long distance, and being overtaken by darkness, had 
sought shelter in some friendly Indian’s wigwam, or pi- 
oneer hunter’s-cabin. This was the account he would 
give his hostess, and she would be satisfied with it. ~ 

But all the out-door servants knew—what they dared 
not breathe to their mistress—that these fishing and 
hunting expeditions almost always ended at an Indian 
village, some ten miles up the coast, where the remnant 
of the warlike but friendly tribe of Pocomocoes still 
gathered around their council fires. 

The time drew near for Sir Veyne’s departure. So 
well had the Lady Henniker controlled herself and acted 
her part, that she had completely deceived her quondam 


‘lover in respect to her sentiments; he believed her to 


be a kind friend who wished him. well; but wished to be 
nothing nearer to him; and regarding her in this agree- 
able light, and having besides a confidence to repose in 
her and a favor to ask of her, his manner warmed to 
the lady very much. A 

This naturally in its turn deceived her. It led her on 
to beliéve that at last her love, her constancy, and her 
endeavors to please him,. were about to be rewarded 
with his hand. 

So she was very much surprised when one morning, 
a few days before his intended departure, Sir Veyne 
asked her for a private interview—an almost needless 
request, for all their interviews were necessarily private 
since there were no other persons in the house except 
the little Lady Berenice and the servants, and these were 
seldom in the way. On this occasion, however the 
child happened to be present. 

So the lady sent the little girl out of the room and 
then signed to her guest to approach and sit near her. 
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Sir Veyne gladly obeyed. And then and there, while 
the lady’s passionate heart was throbbing fast with love 
and joy, and eagerly expecting the fruition of ten weary 
years’ hope deferred—then and there he told her a tale 
likely to turn all her love to loathing, her joy to an- 
guish, and her hope to the darkest despair. 

He told her that he had a wife and child in that im- 
mediate neighborhood—an unacknowledged wife and 
child, whom he implored her, as his good friend, to 
befriend and cherish, until such times as he could pub- 
licly present her at the Provincial Court. 

The countess must have been a woman of unequaled 
presence of mind, self-control and fortitude. She ut- 
tered no ery of agony, though the shaft had sped through 
her hart. She expressed no surprise, though she was 
nearly overwhelmed with astonishment. She simply 
moved her chair a little, so as to bring her back against 
the lighted window and throw her face into deep shadow, 
and then in a sweet, cool, calm voice she begged him 
to go on. 

When she had first invited him to come down to spend 
Christmas at her house, and he had accepted her invita- 
tion, he had told her that he was well acquainted with 
the neighborhood of her manor. He reminded her of 
the circumstance now; and she said that she remembered 
it. Then he proceeded to explain. 

He told her that some eighteen months before, he 
had come down on a hunting expedition with some 
friends from St. Mary’s City. That in a single handed 
encounter with a stag at bay, he had been severely 
wounded, and that his companions had carried him to 
the Indian village of Pocomoco, and left him to be 
taken care of by the skillful medicine men of the tribe. 

His wounds confined him to his pallet of skins in the 
wigwam of the chief for several weeks, during which 
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time he was kindly treated by all the tribe, and-most 
tenderly nursed by the beautiful child-of his host. 

“The old story,” here put in the countess, not-bitterly 
or ironically as it seemed, for she spoke in the same 
sweet, cool, calm tone; and he could not see the expres- 
sion of her face, which she carefully kept concealed in — 
the deep shadow. “The old story,” 

“Ves, my lady, the old story, with a io aah: how- 
ever, that I hope will meet your approval,’ Sir Veyne 
is said to have answered, and then he proceeded. 

He told her how this maiden, whose-pretty Indian 
name meant in our language the Shining Star, was 
as lovely, as graceful, and as good and gifted as was 
the Princess Pocahontas when she won the heart of the 
gallant young English officer, Captain Rolfe. He said 
he soon learned to love her, and before he left the 
Indian village he married the Indian maiden accord. 
ing to the simple rites of her tribe. 

“And by no other?” slowly and distinctly inquired 
Lady Henniker. 

“By no other rites,” frankly answered the narrator. 
“Then it was no marriage at all,” observed the lady; 
and the slightest possible tone of relief made itself mani- 

fest in her voice. 

“Tt was a marriage as holy, as sacred, and as binding, 
as if the Archbishop of Canterbury hadTissued the li- 
cense in his own hand, and read the ritual in his own 
voice. More binding on my heart and conscience it 
could not possibly be,” replied the loyal lover. 

“Proceed,” replied the lady, sweetly. 

And Sir Veyne went on to relate that -~when he had 
taken a temporary leave of his bride he hurried to St. 
Mary’s City, where his professional duties awaited him: 
that he was immediately sent on an expedition against 


-thè buccaneers of the bay, which kept him at sea for _ 
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many months, that soon after his victorious return he 
received Lady Henniker’s invitation to pass Christmas 
at Henniker House, and, leaving all the lionizing fetes 
offered him at St. Mary’s -City, he had’ accepted her 
proffered hospitality and come down. 

“Pour cause,” put in the lady. 

“Yes, madam, pour cause,’ admitted the gentleman, 
with a smile. 

And then he confessed that in addition to*his wish to 
see his old friend, another reason of his coming down 
the country was his ardent desire to visit his young In- 
dian wife. Under cover of a fishing excursion, he said, 
he went to the Indian village to see her. She met him 
in joyful surprise, and placed in his arms a beautiful 
boy, some few weeks old then. 

“Mongrel brat!” burst, in) lowly-muttered thunder 
from the lady’s lips. 

“Madam?” inquired the gentleman. 

“Conjugal, that!” replied the lady. 

“Oh, yes—I misunderstood you—yes, it was—very 
much so!” laughed the gentleman. 

“And now, what do you wish me to oh in this af- 
fair?” inquired the countess. 

“Do? .A very great favor that I bate scarcely the 
courage to ask: to receive my simple Indian wife here, : 
and to keep*her here while I go to St. Mary’s City and 
bring back a confidential friend—a clergyman—to marry 
us according to the rites ot the Church. You will do 
this great kindness?’ he inquired. : 

“Do it? Oh, yes; I will doit. Certainly, I will do 
it,” answered the lady, in, very sweet tones. 

“And when may I bring her?” pursued Sir Veyne. 

_ “Let me see; you go on Monday, I think?” 

“Yes, he answered. 

“And this is Thursday. Bring her to-morrow, Fri« 
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day. The weather is cold. You can take my close 
carriage for the purpose. And I will have a little feast 
prepared to do her honor when she comes,” said the 
countess, calmly, 

“A thousand thanks—oh, ten thousand thanks, most 
noble friend!” fervently exclaimed Sir Veyne, catching 
and kissing her hand. But he felt it cold as ice in his 
clasp, and he cried out in compunction: 

“I have kept you too long from the fire—sitting near 
the frosty window, too! You are chilled through—you 
are half-frozen! Come away.” ` 

“Yes, I am cold—excuse me,” she said. 

And she arose, and left the drawing-room, and hurried 
to her bedchamber, where she was overheard walking 
up and down the floor, and raving to this effect: 

_. “For the passion of a summer, this madman will sacri- . 

fice the ambition of his life and the happiness of mine. 
He’ shall not do it. He shall be saved. It is but the 
passion of a summer. Another year and he will loathe 
her—the little brute beast of an Indian squaw. Oh, yes, 
I will receive her!—so hospitably, she shall never leave 
me again. Oh, yes I will feast her!—so well, that she 
shall never hunger nor thirst more! Oh, yes, I will assist 
at her marriage ceremony !—with a bridegroom so fond, 
so loving, that he shall never, never, never release her 
from the fold of his embrace.” 

Not long did the lady absent herself from her lost 
lover. She composed her spirits, washed her face, and 
dressed her hair; put on her most becoming robes, ar- 
rayed her countenance in the most alluring smiles, and 
went down to join Sir Veyne at dinner. And never had 
she been so gracious, so cheerful and so charming before. 
She even observed that Sir Veyne seemed to open his 
eyes and to look at her in a new light; and that as’ his 
feok lingered long and almost fondly on her face, he 
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seemed to sigh as if he half regretted his mad marriage 
with the Indian maiden. 

Be that ds it might have been, the next morning Sir 
Veyne, accommodated with the close carriage, and driven 
by the old coachman of Henniker House, went away to 
fetch home his wife. 

And the Countess of Henniker, in feverish excitement, 
set all her household to work to prepare for the fête for 
the reception of her old lover’s Indian bride. 
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- CHAPTER IV. 


THE DEED AND THE DOOM. 


s= Beyond the infinite and boundless reach 
Of mercy, if thou didst this deed of death, 
Art thou damn’d.—SHAKESPEARE. 


Tradition Has brought us down some account of the 
reception of the Indian bride by the lady of the manor. 

The sun was just setting behind the wooded hills on 
the western horizon, when the close carriage containing 
Sir Veyne, his “Shining Star,” and her infant boy, en- 
tered the grounds of Henniker. 

The lady, with her little girl in her hand, and attended 
by her principal servants, came out of her house and 
down the first flight of the terrace stairs, to welcome her 
guests, 

She shook hands again with Sir Veyne; and, when he 
presented his young wife, she took the beautiful creature 
in her arms, kissed her on both cheeks, and then held her 
off at arm’s length and gazed upon her form and face in 
-wonter and involuntary admiration. Ue 

And well she might, if the legend tells the truth. The 
lady no longer wondered at the magic spell that had made 
the high-born, haughty Veyne Vandeliere forget his pride 
` of caste and country, and unite himself with this Indian 
maid. 

Sir Veyne had said that the “Shining Star” was as 
pretty as Pocahontas when that little princess first won 
the heart of the gallant Captain Rolfe. He scarcely did 
her justice. It was not of the gentle daughter of Pow- 
hatan that the “Shining Star” reminded the beholder. 
She more naturally recalled the image of that magnificent 
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queen, Anacoana, cacique of Xaraguay, whose majestic 
beauty and royal graces, whose wisdom, courtesy and 
magnanimity, had combined to fire and subdue the souls 
of the proudest and most courtly among the Spanish 
chieftains who had accompanied Columbus in his later 
voyages to Hispaniola. Tall and slender, yet well 
rounded and graceful in form; delicate and regular in 
feature; with a clear, pure, soft brown complexion warm- 
ing into a richer tint upon the cheeks and lips; with long, 
jet-black hair, reaching far below her waist, and large, 
long-lashed dark eyes that could flash like a falcon’s or ` 
dream like a dove’s, with an ineffable grace in every 
glance and motion—such was the “Shining Star,” on the 
evening of her presentation to Lady Henniker. 

Her very dress has come down to us, traditionally. It 
was a picturesque and becoming compromise between. 
civilized and savage costume—a close-fitting black velvet 
bodice and a short, scarlet skirt, both richly embroidered 
with gold—black hose and scarlet boots. Her head was 
bare of any covering beside the long, black hair, ~which 
was braided with pearl and gold. 

In personal beauty, dignity and grace, I have com- 
pared her to the great Queen Anacoana. The resem- 
blance did not cease there. In the treachery of her pre- 
tended friend and in the tragedy of “her fate, she was 
also like that magnanimous, but ill-starred princess. 

No shadow of the coming sorrow was on her face, 
however, as she returned the embrace of her hostess and 
suffered herself to be led up into the house of her mortal 
foe. Not the “fatal entrance of Duncan, under the bat- 
tlements” of Macbeth’s castle; was more fatal to the royal 
guest than was this visit to the Indian princess. 

The hostess, treacherous as Macbeth’s wife, herself at- 
tended her guest to a bedchamber, where every comfort 
and convenience of civilized and refined life awaited her. - 
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Rich dresses and jewels were displayed as wedding of- 
ferings to the young Indian wife. With a dignity and 
grace wonderful in one of her birth and habits, she 
thanked the lady for these presents, but declined to change 
the dress she wore and which she said had been com- 
mended by her husband. But she begged to see her boy. 

The babe had been given in charge of one of the female 
domestics of the house, and now at his mother’s desire he 


; was brought to her. Proudly and fondly the “Shining 
“ Star” placed the infant in the arms of the lady, feeling, 


ah! too sure of her sympathy. It is said that the lady 
caressed and fondled the child to such a degree that she 
won the confidence and affection of the mother at the 
very onset. Nor did she give over dandling him until the 
second dinner-bell summoned her and her guests to the 
table. It was a sumptuous entertainment—the board 
blazed with gold and Sevres china and Bohemian glass, 
and “groaned,” as the phrase goes, under its burden of 
native and foreign delicacies and luxuries. 

Lady Henniker, splendidly arrayed in a crimson vel- 
vet train, white satin robe, ostrich plumes and diamonds, 
presided at the feast. Opposite to her sat Sir Veyne in 
full evening dress, and by his side sat the “Shining Star.” 

Ah, it was a dinner of death! a Bermacides’ feast, that! 
The old butler, assisted by two footmen, waited—the but- 
ler standing behind his lady’s chair, the footmen standing 
each behind the guests. All seemed “merry as a mar- 
riage bell.” The hostess and her guests laughed and 
jested without restraint. 

And when the cloth was removed and the dessert and 
the wines placed. upon the table, their hilarity increased— 
it knew no bounds. 

“T fill to the health of the beautiful bride!” said Lady 
Henniker, rising in her place. There was a jeweled gol- 
den goblet, an heirloom in the family, that had been set 
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before the young Indian guest, as if to do her honor. A 
waiting footman filled it with sparkling wine, while his 
companion performed the same service for her husband. 

“Let us drink philopena,” said the innocent Indian 
wife; “let us drink the way you taught me in my wig- 
wam.” She spoke in her pretty broken English, and it is 
certain the lady did not understand her—it is most cer- 
tain from what followed. “Let us drink philopena,” she 
persisted, holding up her rich goblet. 

With a most loving glance he smiled assent, and in an 
instant, in the twinkling of an eye, the heads were close 
together, with each an arm around the other’s neck, so 
that her jeweled goblet she held to his lips, while he held 
his to hers. 

“Stop,” shrieked the hostess, starting to her feet and 
dashing down her own glass; “stop on your life, Sir 
Veyne.” | 

It was too late. He had half drained the goblet. 
When it dropped from his hands he fell back, convulsed 
and speechless. The poison was sharp and sudden, 
meant to do its deadly work effectually. 

The Indian wife sprang to her feet in mortal terror. 
The hostess ran from her place to the assistance of the 
dying man. The servants stood around in horror and 
affright. 

“Ride—ride swiftly to the Indian village and bring 
their medicine men here. They are the only doctors in 
reach,” cried the lady, in an agony of distress. And the 
terrified servants rushed out of the room to go upon that 
errand, 

“Veyne! Veyne! speak to me! speak! You didn’t 
drink it all. You can not die,” she shrieked, wringing 
her hands and bending over the victim. 

He rallied for a moment, struggled and spoke, but not 
to her. Turning his dying eyes upon his dear wife: 
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“Darling, the death was destined for you. Thank 
Heaven, it has fallen on me instead,” he said, and fell 
-back—dead. The countess bent over him in an agony of 
remorse and grief. She chafed his rigid hands and kissed 
his cold lips, and called on him by every endearing pales 
to awake, to speak to her and to live. 

Vain, of course, were all her efforts. Finding them 
so, she turned furiously upon the Indian widow, who all 
this time had sat at her dead husband’s feet, with her 
head covered and bowed in the patient despair of her 
race. 

“You did it; you, you hound!” she fiercely shrieked, 
shaking her hand at the prostrate figure. “You put the 
poisoned goblet to his lips and killed him. You did it, 
and you shall hang. You shall hang like a dog for this 
deed.” 

And more infuriated still, either by the anguish of her 
own regrets, or by the mute patience of that prostrate 
creature, she snatched the covering from the widow’s 
head, and seizing and dragging her to her feet, shook her 
fiercely, as a lioness might shake her prey. 

But the Indian princess was brave and resolute as she 
was self-possessed and patient. She was more than ’a 
match for the lady. Catching Lady Henniker’s hands, 
she mastered her with a single-effort, and holding her at 
arm’s length, pointed to the dead, and said—but in the 
broken music of her imperfect speech that I can not pre- 
tend to render literally: “You have slain the noblest 
brave your God ever made. You have slain him treach- 
erously at your own feast—in the sacred bread and wine. 
You have widowed me in my hour of love and joy and 
trust.” Then, raising her arm and face on high, with an 
awful majesty in her look and gesture, she continued: 
“And may the Great Spirit of my fathers visit this treach- 
ery upon you, and your daughters. May the curse of _ 
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widowhood fall upon them in their youth, and make them 
as desolate as you have made me.” ¥ 

Then, flinging the form of the lady from her, she 
turned and kneeled again by the dead body of her hus- 
band. ! 

But the lady, as soon as she was released, stamped 
furiously and called aloud: 

“My servants out there! Help! help!” 

Every man and woman left in the~house came rush- 
ing into the room. 

“Arrest that murderess! She has poisoned Sir 
Veyne!” she cried. 

-But the “Shining Star” drew herself ‘up, lifted ‘her 
head, stretched out her arms, and looked at them with a 
glance and gesture so full of majesty, that the boldest 
among the serving-men recoiled before her. 

t “Seize her! seize the poisoner!’’ shrieked the lady, 
stamping her feet. 

The men came’ on ‘to obey their mistress. But the 
“Shining Star” was as strong as she was brave and pa- 
tient. She threw them off one after another with an ease 
that scarcely disturbed her calm despair. 

“Knock her on the head! knock her down, I say! 
. Throw yourselves upon her all at-once! And bind her 
with cords where she is! She is but a dog of an Indian, 
and she is a murderess and a poisoner!”’ screamed and 
stamped the frenzied lady. 

Oh, shame of womanhood! Oh, deeper shame of man- 
hood! The men obeyed their mistress’ order. They 
threw themselves en masse upon the heroic woman. They 
_ threw her down, bound her hand and foot with cords 
that cut into her flesh, and then they stood around her 
panting and palpitating form, awaiting further instruc- 
tions. 

“Take her now up into one of the unfurnished rooms 


~ 
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of the attic, and lock her in there without fire, mind you 
—without fire, food, or bedclothes. It is a freezing 
night; it may cool her blood a little,” said the lady. 

Her cruel mandate was obeyed. 

“And now,” inquired the countess, “have the messen- 
gers I directed to go to the Indian village set out yet?” 
~ Her servants went to ascertain, and returned with the 
news that the messengers had, not yet started; but that 
they were saddling the horses, and would be gone in a 
few minutes. 

“Then stop them. It is of no use for them to get the | 
médicine men now. Stop them, and tell them to prepare 
to set out to-night to St. Mary’s City and tell the sheriff’s 
officers what has happened, and bring them here to take 
this criminal off our hands.” 

Again the men obeyed. And that same night the 
countess wrote a letter addressed to the Governor of the 
Province, who was her friend, and she sent it by her 
messengers to St. Mary’s City. 

And the dead body of Sir Veyne was laid in state in 
the drawing-room, and his widow was kept a prisoner in 
the attic to await the arrival of the officers. 

In the interim the lady, overwhelmed with grief, 
horror and remorse, kept her own chamber, whence she 
issued her orders, which were generally held to be as im- 
mutable as the oft-quoted laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians. i 
Her strict seclusion, however, gave an opportunity to 
the old butler, who had the custody of her prisoner, to 
show some humanity to the hapless creature. He dared 
not, it is true, give her bedding or fire, lest the lady 
should chance to visit the prison, and find out these con- 
traband comforts, but he took her nourishing’ food and 
drink, which, however, the bereaved widow and captive 
princess could scarcely touch. 


bee- 
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And in the dead of night, when the countess was sup- 
posed to have retired to rest, the compassionate butler 
would prevail on the terrified nurse to let him take the 
little infant to his imprisoned mother that she might 
suckle him. And this was the only consolation the 
wretched Indian woman had in her captivity. 

A week passed away in this manner. It took at least 
that time, in the state of the roads and the limited con- 
veniences of travel, for the messengers to go and*return 
from St. Mary’s City. The lady, in her secluded cham- 
ber, was aging so fast that every day seemed years as it 
passed over her. The captive in the attic was wasting 
away in uncomplaining despair. The child in the nur- 
sery was. pining for want of its mother’s tender care. 
And the body in the drawing-room, cold though the 
weather was, began to need’ burial. 

At length a long procession of officets and men from 


St. Mary’s City arrived, and their reception broke up, in 


‘some degree, the breathless horror of the time. As the 


coroner was among them, the closed drawing-room was 
opened, aired and fumigated, and an inquest was held 
on the body. 

The countess was the first and chief witness called. As 
she entered the room, clothed in the deepest mourning, 
her long black velvet train, borne by two pages also in 
deep mourning, her appearance is said to have struck all 
present with the profoundest awe. Those who had 


| known her a few weeks before would scarcely have rec- 
i; ognized her now. They had seen her last, a beautiful 


and happy woman of twenty-eight; they saw her now 
suddenly aged, as if a half century had passed over her. 
She bowed her haughty head with stately grace to the 
officers of the law, and advanced to take her stand. But 
a dozen gentlemen sprang hastily forward, and the two 
foremost of them placed an easy chair and a footstool, 
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as the coroner begged her to be seated- while giving in 
her testimony. 

This testimony was to the effect that the Indian wife of 
Sir Veyne Vandeliere, called in her native tongue the 
“Shining Star,” while at the dinner with him, had put 
her arm around the neck of her husband, and placed a 
- goblet of wine to his lips, of which he drank, and pres- 
ently after—died. The old butler and the two footmen, — 
called in turh to the witness stand, corroborated this tes- - 
timony. ‘They told the literal, lying facts. The young 
wife had placed the poisoned goblet to her husband’s 
lips, and he had drank of it and died. But who stealthily 
put the subtle poison in the bottom of the goblet before 
the wine was poured? And för whom was the draught 
intended? The coroner’s jury never stopped to inquire. 
` They were no wiser than their successors are now. Be- \ 
_ sides, there was a deeply-rooted prejudice against the In- 
dian race. It took but little time on this occasion for the 
jury to find a verdict to the effect that Captain Vandeliere, 
Sir Veyne, had come to his death from the effect: of 
poison administered by the hands of his. reputed wife, an ~ 
"~ Indian woman known by the name of “Shining Star.” 

A warrant was issued against her in accordance with this 
verdict. 

The officer of the law remained a day and night at 
Henniker, and on the succeeding morning prepared to de- 
part and carry their prisoner with them, in irons, to St. 
Mary’s City. At first she was fettered hands and feet; | 
but finally it was found necessary to release her hands | 
that she might nurse her infant, which she was permitted 
to take with her. 

It is said, that as she came forth from the Holki, with ~ 
her baby pressed to her ‘bosom, walking slowly because 
of her fettered ankles, guarded by armed officers, every 
beholder was struck with admiration at her beauty, and 
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at the patience and dignity of her sorrow. Not Queen 
Zenobia, led in chains to Rome, even showed more of 
majesty in despair. She was placed in a close carriage, 
furnished by Lady Henniker for the purpose, and so she 
was taken away from Henniker House never to return 
thither. They were to travel day and night. 

In the darkness of the night that followed, while 
passing through’ a deep forest, the cavalcade were sur- 
prised by a party of her tribe, who made a desperate 
effort to rescue their princess. A short but bloody 
struggle ensued. ~- Several of the constables were: 
wounded. But more than three times that number of 
savages were killed before they were finally beaten off, 
as of course they were bound to be; for what could a 
handful of poor Indians, almost without weapons, do. 
against a constabulary force armed to the teeth? 

The “Shining Star” was taken safely to St. Mary’s: 
City, and lodged in.jail to await her trial. It came on 
quickly enough. Lady Henniker and her servants were 
summoned to attend court as witnesses. And upon their 
testimony, given no doubt by the servants in good faith, . 
the innocent Indian widow was convicted of poisoning 
her husband and condemned to expiate the crime on 
the scaffold. It is said that she bore her sentence with 
the courage, patience and dignity that had distinguished 
her throughout her trial. She-spoke no word, but only 
bent and kissed the babe that lay upon her bosom. She 
was taken back to jail to await the day of death. 

Her father, the chief of the Pocomocoes, braved all 
dangers of arrest for his share in the attack upon the 
cavalcade, and came to St. Mary’s City to treat for 
the ransom of his daughter. He offered the wealth of 
all his tribe; but, of course, in vain. He was made 
to understand that in any criminal case ransom was 
impossible. Then he asked permission to see his, 
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daughter, and that was granted to him, under certain re- 
strictions. He saw her in her prison cell and in the 
presence of a turnkey. In this interview there was 
more of fortitude than tenderness exhibited by both. 
She told him she was guiltless and also who was guilty. 
The chieftain bade his child be brave and meet death 
as became his daughter, seeing that she was doomed 
to die. But he also swore by the graves of his fathers 
that she should not die the death of shame. He bade 
her further to fear nothing, but to trust to him to save 
her from that ignomy. And so he left her. 

The turnkey, as in duty bound, reported the conversa- 
tion to the warden of the prison, who afterward con- 
sulted with the sheriff. In their united wisdom, they. 
came to the conclusion that the chief intended, by some 
secret means, to convey some subtle poison or a deadly 
weapon to his daughter’s hands, and save her from the 
ignominy of a public execution. And great precautions 
‘were taken to prevent his fancied purpose being carried ~ 
into effect. All her food and drink were sent her from 
the warden’s private table. No one was permitted to 
pass into her presence without a previous examination. 
Two female warders took turns in guarding her, both 
day and night. She was never left alone for an instant. 

At length, the day of execution came. Vast was the 
crowd assembled to see the Indian princess die. A 
strong detachment of soldiers formed a hollow square 
around the scaffold to guard it against any possible at- 
tempt for the rescue of the condemned. Strongly 
guarded also, at the appointed hour, she issued from 
the prison, pressing her young infant to her bosom. 
Walking with the same stately step, wearing the same 
calm air of dignity and patience, she passed through 
the hooting crowd, and ascended to the scaffold. 

There were ecclesiastics there who tendered her now, 
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for the last time, the often proffered—always rejected 
—offices of their Church. They urged her now to for- 
give her enemies, and to seek forgiveness for herself, be- 
fore it should be forever too late. But, with the pride 
of a pagan priestess, she waved them aside. With match- 
less dignity, she replied: 

“The Great Spirit alone has power to pardon or to 
punish. I have spoken to Him, and He has heard me.’ 

And she bent her head and pressed a kiss upon her 
nursing infant’s brow, and whispered to one compas- 
sionate officer there: | 

“Let me keep the child till the last minute comes, 
and then you take him from me, and send him to my 
tribe, according to your word.” 

And he bowed the promise he could not otherwise 
utter. 

The fatal moment had then arrived. The cap was in 
the hands of one assistant, the noose in those of an- 
other. The hangman stood with his foot near the spring 
of the trap. The sheriff held the white handkerchief, 
the dropping of which was to be the signal for the exe- 
cution. But—none of these ignominies were destined to 
degrade the person of the chieftain’s daughter. For just 
as the compassionate officer took the infant from her 
arms—her arms which another assistant swiftly seized 
to bind—an arrow sped from a distant bow, cleft the 
air, whizzed over the heads of the crowd and passed 
the officers on the platform and buried its point deeply 
in the brave and loving heart of the Indian princess. 

Her father had kept his word. His daughter died 
by his hand. 
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CHAPTER V. 
HOW THE CURSE WORKED. 


Hear thou and hope not, if by word or deed, 

Yea, by invisible thought, unuttered wish, 

Thou hast been ministrant to this horrible act; 
With full collected force of malediction 

I do pronounce upon thy soul, despair.—MAtTuRIN. 


And did this modern “Roman father,” did this Red 
Virginius escape after doing his deed? 

Yes; for there was no legal evidence against him. 
Every one seemed morally sure that he had done the 
deed, but no one could prove it upon him. The send- . 
ing of that shaft so swiftly and surely home to its 
mark, just at the last crisis, was a feat of archery that 
no one in the’ country but the Eagle Eye was capable 
of performing; but no one saw him doit. His Indian 
subtlety had eluded all- vigilance in the completion of his 
purpose, and afterward all investigation into it, and thus 
he went unpursued by the law. He lived, it is said, to 
a great old age}; lived to hand down the tradition of his 
daughter’s wrongs to his grandchildren, and to his great- 
grandchildren, and to charge them as a sacred duty with 
the execution of her curse from generation to genera- 
tion. 

The child was taken home by the compassionate of- 
ficer to whom he had been confided by his unhappy 
mother. He would have been taken by him to her 
' tribe, but for a circumstance that took the whole set- 
tlement by surprise. 

A lawyer, who had been absent in Jamestown during 
all these proceedings, returned to St. Mary’s City soon 


ts 
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after the death of “Shining Star.” ‘He had been the so- 
licitor of the deceased Sir Veyne. He produced a will, 
that had been exectited by the great naval commander, 
just before he sailed against the pirates of the bay. This 


will had been made as a sure provision for his wife and ' 
child, in the not improbable event of the commander’s ; 


death in battle or by shipwreck. In making this will he 
acknowledged as his wife the Indian woman who was 
known by the name of the “Shining Star,” and who was 
the young daughter of the Eagle Eye, the great chief 
of the Pocomocoes, and he devised to her and to her 
expected issue the whole of his considerable property; 
and he appointed a priest of great piety, executor of 
his will, and guardian of his child or children, as the 
ease might turn out. 

And so, of course, the boy inherited the whole estate, 
and under such circumstances, was not given up to his 
mother’s tribe. 

He grew up to manhood, kai and left the neigh- 
borhood with his wife.. They were supposed to have 
gone to the far South, but since their departure from 


St. Mary’s, tradition has lost sight of them and their — 


race. 

As for the wicked woman, her life became the hell 
that she had made it. She was one whose every emo- 
tion was a passion, and whose every passion was a 
burning and consuming fire. ‘Her life-long love had 
been a fire; and now her remorse was a fiercer fire. 
She shriveled from that hour of her awful guilt; she 
shriveled as one scorched up and consumed by in- 
ward fever; she withered—some said under the influence 
of intense sorrow for the murdered friend of her youth; 
some said from remorse for her horrible crimes; and 
others from the blighting power of the Indian woman’s 
curse. She withered—and yet she could not die. 


_ 
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Gray-haired and wrinkled and bent with age, before 
she had seen thirty years, she retired to Henniker and 
never more reappeared in society. She became very de- 
vout and passed her life in prayer and penance. She 
built the church and station of St. Rosalie, and richly 
endowed them both. She did many good works be- 
sides, and gained in the province the reputation of a 
saint. 

And her daughter, the little Lady Berenice, was 
placed in the strict convent of the Carmelites, then lately 
established in the province. She was doomed by her 
mother, as another offering for that mother’s sin, to 
take the veil, so that her large inheritance should go 
to endow the new convent. 

But she did not become a nun. When she arrived 
at woman’s estate she took her destiny in her own hands 
and decided it for'herself. 

She must have had a strong will of her own, inherited, 
doubtless, from her mother. And there is a funny story 
told of her flight from the Carmelite.convent. The site 
of the Carmelite convent was selected for the superior’ 
salubrity of its air. 

For the same reason, salubrity, a society of priests 
founded a boys’ college in the same neighborhood. 
These two establishments—the convent school for girls 
and the Catholic college for boys—were among the first 
and dest institutions of learning in the province. 

The two buildings were far enough apart, and had 
no sort of connection. But the grounds of both were 
very extensive, and they were contiguous—the south 
boundary of the college grounds running closely paral- 
lel, with only the highroad between them. 

In the convent school, young ladies of the first rank © 
in the province were placed for education. In the 
Catholic college, young gentlemen of the like rank 
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were received. These boys and girls, who frequently 
met in holiday times in their own home circles in St, 
. Mary’s City, were never, of course, permitted to hold any 
sort of conversation during their school terms; but when 
they were exercising in their respective grounds, they 
sometimes saw each other. 


Among the pupils in the convent school, as I said be- 
-fore, was the little Lady Berenice Henniker. And 
among the students in the Catholic college was Benedict 
Calvert, a young relative of the Lord Proprietary. A 
wild young blade, by all Accounts, he was; the only 
son of a widowed mother, rich, spoiled, self-willed, reck- 
less, unmanageable, but withal not vicious or wicked. 
At the discreet age of seventeen he imagined himself 
desperately in love with Lady Berenice, then agdiscreet 
damsel of fifteen. 

He paid his addresses to her by flinging apples, 
oranges, and other contraband articles over into the 
convent grounds for her consumption. Sometimes 
these missiles fell on the road between the two grounds; 
, sometimes they were so well aimed as to light in the 
lap of the lady for whom they were intended. And once 
or twice, alack, they struck some reverend sister between 
the shoulders or on the breast! 

Whenever the young fellow was found out in these 
follies he was severely reprimanded and threatened with 
expulsion. ‘ 

This went on, however, for two or three years. Mean- 
while, Lady Berenice had been advised by her mother of 
her destiny to the veil. As she never left the convent 
except tó go to Henniker, where she found even a 
stricter rule of life, she was naturally very weary of 
restraint and very anxious for liberty. 

One day freedom came to her very unexpectedly. She 
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was now wearing the white veil of the novice, and her 
special duty on this day was the oversight of the chil- 
dren, who were out in the grounds taking their usual 


' exercise, 


Presently her lover, who was out on a half day’s © 
leave, came riding down the road. When he had 
_reached a rising ground, he saw Lady Berenice and 
her young charges in the convent grounds. The horse 
he rode was a powerful hunter, who could carry the 
heaviest man in the country, and take a five-barred fence 
with a broad ditch on the other side of it as easily 
as a kitten could jump over a stick. And the low brick 
wall of the convent grounds was a trifle in comparison. 

Young Benedict Calvert acted on impulse, I do be- 
lieve. Seeing in reality his sweetheart in the white veil 
of the novice, seeing in imagination the black veil of 
the nun that would soon replace it and hide her from 
the world and from his sight forever, he took a sud- 
den and desperate resolution. He put his hunter to the 
wall, cleared it with a bound, and galloped straight up 
to the group of girls, who scattered in all directions, 
leaving Lady Berenice standing alone. 


“One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear,’— 


You know the rest—in a word, he lifted her up be- 
hind him, told her to put her arms around his waist, 
and hold tight, and not be afraid but to trust to him | 
and his hunter; he galloped away toward the wail, 
cleared it with another bound, and dashed along the 
highway to the amazement and consternation of all the 
passers-by. 

It is said they had raced at least five miles before the 
little lady recovered from her astonishment and regained 
her powers of speech sufficiently to exclaim: 

“What are you about? Where are you carrying me? 
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Don’t you know that this is a sacrilege, and they will 
excommunicate me?” 

“That’s just what I want ‘em to do,” answered the 
young scapegrace, “for in that case you never can be 
a nun, you know.” 

“Oh, but they'll shut me up.” 

“When they catch you. But never fear. Trust to 
me and my horse. He is warranted to carry double, 
and to outrun anything on four legs that can be sent 
after him. Still, if you insist upon it, you know, I will 
carry you back to the convent,” added the scamp, mis- 
ehievously. 

“Td rather die,” answered the young lady. 

“All right,” he replied. And on they scampered, 
ever the highway, to the terror of all travelers, who 
quickly got out of their way for a pair of lunatics. At 
nightfall he reached his mother’s country house, where 
he was not only lord and master, but idol and despot. 

Knowing his mother to be absent at the time, he bul- 
lied the female servants into supplying his companion 
with a proper traveling dress. And after they had had 
supper they set out, with fresh horses, for the then new 
city of Annapolis, where they arrived late at the close 
of the week, and where they were married by an Epis- 
eopal clergyman. 

They were minors, but that did not make any more 
difference in the Province of Maryland then, than it 
does in the State of Maryland now. Population was the 
main want of the colony, and the chief object of polit- 
ical economists. Early marriages were encouraged. 
Minors might marry legally without the consent of par- 
ents or guardians, then as now. 

After the mad marriage he took her to his mother’s 
house in St. Mary’s City. The lady immediately went 
into hysterics; but presently came out of them all right, 
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and forgave her son and received her daughter-in-law. 
Being a Protestant, she was not so much scandalized 
by the feat of her hopeful son as a good Catholic must 
have been. Lady Henniker never forgave her daughter, 
or acknowledged her son-in-law. ‘How could she, when 
they were both excommunicated by the church. But 
she bowed her stricken head lower than before, was 
heard to say that the Indian woman’s curse was work- 
: ing, and never afterward mentioned the matter. 

The curse did work, or seem to do so. Most people 
prophesied that no good could ever’come of such a 
sacrilegious marriage. And very little good came of it 
in tact. Within a few months after that marriage, while | 
they were all staying at their country house, the young 
husband went out to hunt, and he never came back. 

AWhen days had passed, and diligent search had been 
made, his dead body was found in the woods with an 
arrow sticking through his heart. 

Some said it was the judgment of Heaven upon his 
unholy marriage. Others affirmed that it was the 
vengeance of Eagle Eye, the lonely old chief of the Po~ 
comocoes, carrying out his daughter’s curse. The 
Lady Berenice considered it the punishment of her sin 
in leaving her convent. She was overwhelmed with 
grief and remorse. She became almost as great a peni- 
tent and devotee as her mother was. She humbled her- 
self before the church she had offended; and after a 

: long time, she was forgiven, and received back into its 

ommunion. She took her infant daughter, a post- 
humous child born some weeks after its father’s death, 
whom she called Magdalene, in memory of her own re- 
pentance, and she went down to Henniker and joined 
her lady mother. ` 

There the two women led a recluse life, devoting 
themselves to prayer, penance, alms-giving, and lastly, 
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to the education of the little Magdalene Calvert. In 
their zeal they would have devoted this child also to a 
convent, but she was a member of the Lord Proprie- 
tary’s family, though a distant one, and she was the 
heiress of a very large estate; so both the Orphan’s 
Court and the powerful Calvert clan had a great deal 
to do with her destiny. They would not permit her to 


. be placed in a convent. Nevertheless, she was brought 


; up very strictly by her educators. 


eee 


This sweet Maidlen grew up as amiable and intellect- 
ual as she was beautiful. That gentleman of her de- 
ceased father’s family, who had been appointed as one 
of her guardians by the decision of the Orphan’s Court, 
as a check upon.the fanaticisms of her mother’s family, 
would not consent that she would be doomed to take 
the veil. This being the case, her mother did the next 
best thing she could. She educated her daughter with 
the greatest strictness of discipline, told her of the male- / 
diction that justly or unjustly followed her family; and 
so she ever shadowed that young life with superstitious 
gloom. 

However, when Maidlen was twenty years of age, and 
within a year of her majority, when she would come 
into the actual possession of her large estates, her guard- 
ian, who was, I believe, also her great-uncle, came down 
to see her. Perceiving, from the influences around the 
girl, that if some wholesome change were not made in 
her way of life, that she would, of her®@wn accord, as 
soon as she should become of age, go into a convent, 
and that such a change must be made while he yet 


had power over her person, he took her back with him 


on a visit to her-relatives in St. Mary’s City. There 
her condition was so completely changed that from be 
ang one ofthe most secluded of recluses, she became 
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the most brilliant rape at the gay court of the Lord 
Proprietary. 

And yet she retained all her truth and goodness. The 
death of her grandmother, at an advanced age, and who, 
by the way, died in an odor of sanctity, brought her 
back to Henniker House for a season; but she was never 
brought to the gloomy asceticism that had darkened 
her youth. After the year of mourning expired she 
went again to St. Mary’s City, accompanied by her 
mother. On the elder lady, also, the change. of scene 
produced a wholesome effect. She went with her 
daughter much into society, and was much elated by the 
admiration everywhere bestowed upon the lovely Maid- 
len, Indeed, the change that came over both mother 
and daughter was quite wonderful. 


The removal of the guilty woman and gloomy fa- 
natic who had darkened their lives, no doubt helped 
this very much. 


Mrs. Calvert was even induced to tolerate a suitor to 
her jdaughter, when that suitor was also one of the 
most distinguished young men in the province. But 
she could not at once get over the terror of the curse. 
It will perhaps amaze you to hear that these two women, 
mother and daughter, being then of sound and well- 
cultivated minds, before giving a final answer to this 
suitor, actually did make a secret pilgrimage to the 
Indian village of Pocomoco to inquire into the matter 
of the malediction and to consult an Indian medicine 
man magician on the subject. 


The “Eagle Eye,” the old chief, was long since dead. 
The son, the “Dead Shot,” was absent on a hunting 
expedition. But “Long Sight,” an Indian seer of fabu- 
lous age and wonderful wisdom, was sunning himself 
in his wigwam door. Him the pilgrims consulted, and 


= 
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his answer was as obscure and impossible of fulfillment 
as any oracle ever uttered of old! 

A chain of impossible contingencies threw the mother 
and daughter into the deepest despair.! They returned 
to St. Mary’s City, and after some days of intense suf- 
fering, sent for the impatient suitor and confided to 
him the conditions and the curse. Being of a strong 
mind and joyous spirit, he laughed at both. So fine 
and wholesome was his influence over both women that 
he brought them over to his views, and he married 
Maidlen Calvert. 

Eight months after the marriage, one night when she 
was sitting up late, waiting for his return, and wonder- 
ing why he, who never stayed out so late before, should 
be gone so long now, his dead body was suddenly 
brought home to her by the constables. It had been 
found in the street. There was no visible cause for, his 
death, no mark of violence upon his person. And a 
subsequent post-mortem examination showed no disor- 
ganization within. The cause of his sudden death re- 
mained an impenetrable mystery. 

The shock of her husband’s sudden death proved fatal 
to the lovely young widow. She was seized with the 
pangs of premature labor, and gave birth to twins—a 
boy and a girl. The boy lived only to be baptized, and 


= then died. The young mother survived but a few hours 


and expired. She was buried with her baby on her 
bosom. All this happened within eight months after the 
fatal marriage. The surviving twin, the little delicate 
girl, was adopted by the broken-hearted mother of Maid- 
len, and most tenderly brought up. She taught the babe 
to call her mother, and the little Dorothy never knew 
her otherwise. Mrs. Calvert ‘died when Dorothy was 
about eighteen years of age. On her deathbed she con- 
fided the family secret to the keeping of her daughter, 
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as she always called the girl, and she enjoined her, with 
her last dying breath, never to continue the curse by 
marrying. 

And the fair Dorothy obeyed the solemn injunction for 
a time, indeed. She had many suitors but rejected them 
all, until the frank and gallant sailor, Captain Jernyng- 
ham, met her in society and fell in love with her. A 
very handsome and attractive man he was. Dorothy 
could not withstand him. She loved him to distraction. 
She told him her story and left the issue with him. He, 
like his predecessors, laughed the curse to scorn! He 
said that the deaths of the two former men were mere 
coincidences; that in wild and unsettled times and places 
men were liable to sudden and violent death; that he 
himself was a sailor and might at any time find a watery 
grave without anybody taking the trouble to curse him 
into it. 

So they were married. 

Father Ignatius, who performed the ceremony, and 
who was the spiritual guide of both, enjoined them 
never more to mention the malediction, but to let the 
very memory of it die out. And from that moment 
the matter was hushed up. 

But that silence did not save the gallant young sailor 
from the doom that he had dared in marrying a daughter 
of the accursed House of Henniker. Within a year of 
his wedding day, he fell in a sea-fight. 

He left a daughter to carry on the family fate. 

But from the day the Indian Princess invoked the 
curse upon the race, no male heir has been born to the 
line, and no heiress has been married without being wid- 
owed within the year. 
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WAS IT A GHOST? . 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


a BY FRANCES HENSHAW BADEN, 


f 


It was my last week at school. I had been an inmate 
of the celebrated Seminary of , in Wilmington, for 
three years past. I had graduated the last term, but in- - 
duced my father to allow me to remain a few months ` 
longer, to perfect myself in music and German, and return 
to him a finished young lady. Ah! how much more is ex- 
pressed in that one word, than is really intended. Fin- 
ished! Yes, too often in all the arts of coquetry and 
deception, and not unfrequently a finish is put to all 
hopes of the young lady proving either a source of happi- 
ness or comfort to her parents. My chief regret in bid- 
ding adieu to school days was the parting from my dearest 
friend and roommate. I had tried to induce her to re- 
turn home with me for the Christmas festivities; but she 
would not think of it; she must return to her home, her 
father needed her, but she had never invited me to visit 
her. Often she said: 

“Oh, if you could only go with me.” 

I was sitting wondering about this, when I was clasped 
in her arms, and she exclaimed: 

“At last, dear Pearl, I have father’s permission to bring 
you home with me. You know I have told you he was 
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afflicted with a dreadful melancholy ; and he will never see 
-any strangers; therefore we have little or no company; 
but now brother has to leave on business for a month, and 
he has written for me to return immediately, and bring 
you with me; oh! I am so happy.” 

I was glad, too; and anticipating this, had obtained 
father’s consent, if invited, to return with Eva Garnet to 
her home in Virginia. I had met Frank, her brother, sev- 
eral times when he came to visit his sister, and was not 
very unwilling to meet him again; but of this, or of there 
being a brother in question, father had never heard. 

We arrived at the depot only a few miles from Oak 
Grove, and were met by the old driver, Uncle Lew, wie 
the carriage, who said: 

“Massa Frank sends his ’grets, and say ole marse too 
sick for him to be leff alone.” 

A few minutes’ drive, and we reached Eva’s home. I 
gazed with amazement at the massive stone wall, high 
ceilings, and deep-set windows—so different from the 
pretty white cottages of our village in New Hampshire. 
Indeed, it was a grand old place; but I could not throw 
off the feeling of awe which seemed to have taken pos- 
session of me. 

Frank met us in the hall, saying: 

“Do not be uneasy; father is not ill, more than usual, 
but he seemed more depressed, and I thought you would 
excuse me.” 

I thought he held my hand a little longer than necese 
sary, and looked in my eyes in a way that satisfied me—I 
knew I had been remembered. Eva spent most of the 
evening with her father, and Frank, with me, in the grand 
eld drawing-room. I could not, to save me, help looking 
ever my shoulder occasionally. At last Frank said: 

“What is the matter, what are you looking for?” 

“Oh! nothing! Please excuse me. But I have neve? 
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been in such a large, stately room. It reminds me of thé 
‘Haunted Hall’ of olden times,” I lightly said. 

_ He gave me a strange and inquiring look, which I did 
not understand then, but afterward did. 

“I will try. to dispel such gloomy thoughts,” said 
‘Frank. Rising and opening the piano, he began play- 
ing a brilliant, inspiring air; at its conclusion he pulled 
the bell-cord, which was answered by a bright-looking 
negro boy of about twelve years. 

Frank gave him a nod. The boy made a profound 
` bow, and as the keys of the instrument sent forth the 
strains of a merry jig tune, he began to dance. I had 
heard much of the negro dancing, but never before had 
seen any. Surely this was the perfection of a “Vir- 
ginia breakdown.” Eyes, nose, mouth, every feature 
and limb participating in the dance. I laughed immod- 
erately at his various antics, which were kept up for 
fifteen or twenty minutes; then Frank said: 

“That will do, Sinbad, you can go.” With another 
deep bow and a continuation of somersets he took his. 
departure. Frank had to leave next morning early, on 
a three-weeks’ trip, and I saw scarcely anything of Eva, 
as she had to be in her father’s room all the time. 

I went to my room quite early; and, in about an hour,, 
Mammy Cassie, Eva’s old nurse, came, saying: 

“I thought you might be kind of lonesome, so I came 
up to stay wid you, if you please, missey.” 

“I am very glad to have you, for I do feel a little 
timid. I never like to be alone much; and indeed, 
mammy, this place makes me think o all the ghost 
stories I have ever heard of.” 

She gave me the same queer look that Frank had, and 
said: 

“Missey, some of dese niggers been telling you some of 
dem foolishness about dis place, I know.” 
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“No indeed, mammy! I’ve not heard anything of the 
kind,” I answered. 

“Well den, honey, in case dey mout, and not teli de 
_ truff, I ’spect I better do it myself.” 

“Thank you, mammy,” I answered; “I love Eva dearly, 
and of course feel déeply interested in all concerning her. 
friends. Go on, please.” 

“Well you see, missey, I’se been in dis family all my, 
life. I was Miss Evaline’s (dat’s Miss Eva’s mar) maid. 
I was wid her all de time till her death, which happened 
when Miss Eva was only two years ole. Poor Miss Eva- 
line, she died of a broken heart. She cotched de melan- 
choly from Miss. Eva’s pa, and it killed her, honey; no 
kind of disease but dat. But I must tell you how Miss 
Evaline came to marry de doctor. You see, honey, ole 
mis, dat’s Miss Eva’s grandmar, she died and leff Miss 
Evaline when she was only a little baby. My mammy riz 
her and me togedder. Ole Marse Captain Garnet he was 
so wrapped up in his little darter he nebber married agin, 
and nebber would hab her out of his sight; nebber sent 
“her away to school, but had teachers to her. Well, after 
she learn all de gobness could teach her, ole marse he 
would hab her. go to town Richmond, to joy society and 
fashable ‘life. Ole marsé nebber was berry healthy arter 
his wife’s death, and offin use to hab bad spells come ober 
him; so one night while he was in town he was taken 
awfu bad. Everybody says he must die; dey send me 
for de doctor. In course I goed for de one closest by, 
and fetch Dr. Powers. 

“Miss Evaline she ketches hole on him, and look at him 
so moanful and ’seeching like, telling of him to save her 
-dear pa, and she’d gib him ebery ting in de worle she had. 
She nebber ’spected den what a big price he was goin’ to 
ask. 

“Well, honey, ’ginst eberybody’s t’inkin’, old marse 
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“proove under de doctor’s care, and got rite smart. An’ 
oh! nty Hebenly Marster! how he did take to de doctor! 
Lub nobody so much but Miss Evaline. Would hab him 
go home wid him, tellin’ of him he shouldn’t lose nothin’ 
by it. Deed, honey, dat ole man set himself about to 
make dat match ’tween dem two young people. Miss 
Evaline she feel’d grateful to de doctor, and in course liked 
him some an’ de doctor lIubbed her to ’straction. 


: Well, de whole of it was dat dey was married side de 
' marser’s deathbed. He made de doctor promise to take 


Let mine 


de name of Garnet, ’cause how he did not want de name 
ġo die out; and Miss Evaline was de only one left. 


“Marse Doctor always was mity solemn, and all de dar- 
kies say he was ’penting of sum sin, Howsumebber, 
after Marse Frank’s birth he seem a little bit cheerful 
like, but it didn’t lass long; he growed bad agin and wus. 
Miss Evaline she got so too, and was all de time pining 
jixe; and after little Miss Eva was born she nebber got 
strong agin and stop smilin, den went sighin’ till she just 
pined away. Marse Doctor been awful bad ebber since, 
and *deed, honey, he habn’t been out of his room, dat I 
knows of, for sixteen years. He hab dredful times, 
groaning and sayin’ dat life isa burdin. And now, honey, 
de niggers say how’ somebody walks on de long piazze 
and groans. I’de hearn de groans but I nebber dared to 
look out. Miss Eva or Marse Frank always sleeps in de 


| room with him, to try and quiet him when he is so bad. 


Now, honey, don’t you nebber let on I’se told you dis. 
Pse dun now.” 

“Thank you, mamy; you may depend on my silence. 
J am very tired and think I will go to bed,” I replied. 
The travel and long ride had exhausted me considerably, 
and before I had thought much on the story of the Gar- 
met family, I, was wrapped in sleep, and did not awake 
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until next morning, and beheld mammy standing by my 
bedside’ with a cup of delicious coffee, and saying: 

“Gracious massey! How sound you does sleep. A 
body mout run off wid you and not wake you up. Miss 
Eva's bin up four hours. Marse Frank’s gone long ago, ~ 
and breffast bin ready ebber so long.” 

I hastened to dress, and soon joined Eva in the break- 
fast-room. She said her father had passed a pretty quiet 
night. 

I saw little of her during the day except at meal times. 
I was not at all lonesome, however. I amused myself 
getting an insight into plantation life. 

At tea Eva said: 

“Pearl, darling, I\can be with you so little, I am fearful 
you will regret your visit. But when Frank returns I 
shall be with you more; we will take turns, attending to 
father. You will not think hard of it, dear?” 

I satisfied the dear girl, and returned to my room 
quite early. 

Mammy made her appearance very soon after, and in- 
sisted on making up a log fire, saying: 

“Mus do it, missey, keep off de ague. ’Tis helfy; we 
alays dus it. Den agin, it looks cheerful.” 

I had to agree. After being amused some hour or so 
by her humorous and wonderful stories, I began my prep- 
arations for retiring. I had determined to be on the 
watch that night for the ghost. But how should I hear 
it? An idea struck me: 

“Mammy,” I said, “you can keep your fire going if 
you choose, but I must have the fresh air.. So I shail let 
the window be open a little way.” And so it was ar- 
ranged. 

I watched and listened, but no sounds came to indi- 
cate the ghost as being near. At length I fell asleep. 
How long I remained so I cannot tell, when I was awal.- 
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ened by deep, heart-rending groans! Yes, and slow, 
measured steps under my window. I looked round; 
mammy was sleeping soundly. After a few moments 
I became quite calm and, stepping lightly out of the bed, 
approached the window and looked out! 

Oh, horror! horror! There truly, as mammy had said, 
walked the ghost! 

A tall, dark figure, nothing distinctly discernible but 
the long, white hair, flowing from the bowed head, and 
the skeleton hands which were crossed on the breast. I 
could not move or scream; I was stiff and speechless with 
terror. No mistaking it—a real, true ghost! I con- 
tinued to gaze until at last it disappeared at the end of the 
piazza. 

At length I managed to get back to bed, but there was 
no more sleep for me that night. In the morning I was 
fearful Eva would wonder at my haggard looks, so I 
feigned headache, attributing it to mammy’s hot fire. 

The next night I inquired of mammy where the doc- 
tor’s room was. 

“In de room undernefe dis, at de end of ie piazza,” she 
answered, 

“Mammy, I would give anything to get a look at Eva’s 
father! Please let me go peep in the window? There 
can be no harm in it, and no one will know it!’ I said. 

“Well, honey, deed I dun no what to say. F can’t see 
no harm, ’cept it’s bery cold and you sure to ketch cold. 
Better wait till a warmer night,” she said. 

I succeeded, however, in persuading her to let me out 
and show me down. 

“Well, dear, wrap yourself up; here’s a heavy cloak of 
Massa Frank’s; put dis’ round you,” and she wrapped 
me up warmly. 

, ‘As I went through the hall I spied a riding-cap of 
 Eva’s hanging on the rack, and I placed it on my head. 
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Mammy difected me to the window, saying she would 
wait in the passage for me. I reached the window, and 
listened for a moment before I dared to look in. All was 
quiet. I ventured to look. I first saw only Eva—who was 
reading, with her back towards me. Then I gazed around 
the room. My eyes fell on the side-face of a man seem- 


_ ingly, at least, eighty years of age—his hair hanging in 


long silvery locks down a pale, thin face so familiar to 
nie. I could hardly help exclaiming, “Oh, I must know 
him?” But where had I seen it before? I was fasci- 
nated, spellbound ; how long I stood, I knew not—when I 
was recalled to my senses by an almost unearthly scream 
of terror!—and the old man stood up, pointing to the 
window! I darted back, but not before I had heard him 
exclaim: 
“My God! look, Eva! See, I murdered that man 


twenty years ago!” 


I could not move from my position behind the shutters. 
I was paralyzed with terror. I felt sure the ghost was 
near and had been looking over my shoulder in the win- 
dow; and this idea brought action. I flew with more 
than lightning speed up to my room; and sinking, ex- 
hausted on the floor, exclaimed: 

“Mammy! the ghost!” 

“Jist as I mite hab knowed. Did ye seed it?” 

I explained to her what had happened. She looked 
very uneasy, and said: 

“Honey, not for yer life let Miss Eva find out yer ben 
down dar and heerd de doctor say dat, case how it would 
make her feel monsus bad. Yer keep ebery bit to yer- 
self. I ’spect de ghost was lookin’ ober yer shoulder 
when he sed it. Ise glad it warn’t dis chile, case I bin in 
t’other world now, honey.” 

There was but little chance of sleep now. I tossed 
about ail night, irying to bring to mind where I had seen 
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that face, but all in vain. Near morning, I fell into un- 
easy sleep, from which I was aroused by mammy calling | 
to me: 

“Miss Pearl, honey, Miss Eva’s bin up all de night 
wid de doctor, and she now send for yer to come. ’Spect - 
he dying fast, case how he don’t know nobody; he bin 
ravin’ all night about de face at de winder. De lors, 
honey, just to think ob yer havin’ a dead one leokin’ ober 
yer shoulder and not feel it.” : 

I hurried on my wrapper and followed her down to 
the master’s room. She opened the door, and Eva came 
forward, took my hand and led me to the bed, saying: 

“My poor father has suffered terribly all night, and 
now he seems perfectly unconscious to all things around ; 
and I have grown very weak and nervous, and cannot 
bear to be alone; so I have sent for you.” 

And here she threw her arms around my neck and 
gave vent to her grief. I did not try to stop her. I 
thought better let her weep; it would relieve her. At last 
she became calm, and with my arm supporting her, we 
sat down beside the couch to watch the sufferer. 

I was bending close and trying to catch the incoherent 
words, hoping to gain some clew to his trouble. That 
face—oh! where had I seen it? Hush! What is he 
Saying? 

“Everton, as God hears me, I did not mean to kill you! 
Why will you come to me? Why do you look at me so 
pitying? Take away your eyes! Eva, come stand be- 
tween me and Everton Leston’s eyes! Will they never 
cease to haunt me?” s 

What terrible mystery was this? My father’s name— 
and his eyes haunting tHe sick man—what could it 
mean? I looked at Eva; her face was convulsed with 
terror. She signed me to leave the room. I wert out, . 
and in a few moments memory came to my assistance. 
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I sent mammy to stay with the doctor, and say to Miss 
Eva I must see her in my room immediately. 

She was soon with me. Poor child! these few days 
of watching and suffering had made its impress on her 
fair face. She hardly looked like the same girl that had 
returned home a week before. I drew her down beside 
me and said: , 

“My darling Eva, I had an irresistible desire to see 
your father, and so I coaxed mammy to let me go down 
and peep at him last night. I was at the window, and 
heard him when he screamed out to you; and, listen, my, 
darling, in your father’s face I beheld a most familiar one 
—the original of a little oil picture that is in my father’s 
library, and I distinctly remember the name written on 
the back of it, Wm. Powers Manning. I clearly remem- 
ber, on one occasion, I asked father who it was. And 
now hear the strangest thing about it; he said that it was 
the likeness of a very dear friend that was drowned years 
before. Now, Eva, what is the mystery that both think 
the other dead?” 

Her face wore an expression of mingled doubt and 
hope while I was telling her. At the conclusion she ex- 
claimed: 

“Oh, Pearl, can this be true? Is there hope? Is my 
father free from this terrible crime? No, no, it cannot ' 
be! Ever since I remember, he has been trying to hide 
from some vision of terror! The servants say that a 
figure has often been seen on the long piazza, and looking 
in father’s window; he has often called me to see.” 

“Eva,” I said, rather sternly, “you must now tell me all 
you know of your father’s story. His life may depend 
on it.” 

“Yes, yes, I will tell you all. Last night after seeing 
the face at the window, he was fearfully agitated. 1 tried 
to soothe him. After a while he became a little calm, and 
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said: ‘My daughter, I would not appear to you more 
guilty than I really am; therefore, before I die, I must 
confide to you the sorrow that is wearing, yes, torturing 
my life away. To no human have I ever breathed it, not 
even to your mother. My child, that face that I saw at 
the window was a cousin of mine that I murdered and 
then sunk his body in the river, twenty-five years ago. I 
was an orphan, and was adopted and educated by uncle. 
He had only one child. This boy and I grew up to- 
gether, and graduated at the same time—he as a law- 
yer, I a physician. We were very much attached to eack 
ether. At last a trouble came between us. We both 
loved the same girl. It was not long before I found out 
who was the favored one. So, after a severe struggle, 
I made up my mind to leave my home and that part of ` 
the country, where I should not see her or hear of my 
cousin’s happiness. So I made all my arrangements. 
I told my uncle I wanted to travel a little, and drawing 
from him my ten years’ savings, amounting to about a 
thousand dollars, was about bidding adieu to my friends, 
when Everton came and insisted on carrying me down to. 
the cars in his boat on the river, instead of in the car- 
riage. It wasa lovely moonlight evening; and I was very 
glad for a ride on the water. After being out a few 
moments, he commenced to run me a little on my. hav- 
ing loved in vain. He was a wild fellow, and seemed 
never to have a serious thought. I hardly know what 
was said, but I became enraged, crazed, and catching up 
a piece of iron lying in the boat, I dealt him a murderous 
blow. I was brought to my senses by seeing him lying 
dead before me. The next thought was of selfi-preserva- 
tion—escape from, not the punishment, but the disgrace. 
In a few moments I had decided what to do; for thoughts 
are very bright when we are in peril. I rowed near the 
shore, and, lifting the body from the boat, laid it on the 
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sandy shore in shallow water, as if washed up. Then I 
threw off my hat into the boat, taking from my carpet- 
bag a sleeping-cap to put on. I know that the cars would 
pass below in about half an hour, and stop at the tanks 
to water. I would have time to take them. So, leaving 
my bag, overcoat, and everythirg belonging to me, I 
gained the cars intime. It was quite dark; no one recog- 
nized me. I did not take my trunk—that was waiting at 
the station. I then left my home in New Hampshire for- 
ever. I felt sure that when they found my cousin’s body 
the impression would be that mine had sunk from the 
weight that was round my waist—my money was in a 
belt, and all in coin. The leaving of all baggage would 
strengthen this belief. I traveled South and settled at 


Richmond, rented an office and put out my sign, William 


Powers—my middle name. Here I met your mother, and 
you know the rest—how I changed my name to hers, at 
her father’s request, instead of her changing hers to 
mine. What a continued life of remorse and torture I 
have suffered! Were it not for you and your brother 
I would go at this late day and proclaim myself a mur- 
derer? 

“This is all he told me. Afterward he became feverish 
and wandering all night, like you found him. Oh, Pearl, 
tell me what it is? What I can do to relieve him?” 

“My dear Eva, cheer ıp, you shall have a happier 
Christmas than ever before. I shall write to my dear 
father, urging him to come here immediately. You, Eva, 
you go to your father, give him his soothing powder, and 
after he has slept, break the ‘glad tidings’ to him. Every 
moment will be an age to us now, until his poor, wearied, 
stiffering heart shall find rest. $30 to him, and I will 
write my letter.” 

ivhastily wrote: 
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“Come to me, my dear father. Here in the house with me is 
one you have long supposed in the Spirit World. Wiliam 
Powers Manning is dragging out a miserable existence, for twen- 
ty-five years suffering terribly with the pangs of remorse; for 
thirteen years he has not been among his fellow men. Come, my 
father, and explain the mystery that is torturing his mind and 
wringing his poor heart, so that life is a miserable burden. Be 
with me on Christmas day.” 


I finished, and old Uncle Lew was soon on his way to 
the office. At breakfast Eva told me her father was 
sleeping gently; so he continued until the afternoon ;~he 
awoke much calmer, and mammy had a nice cup of 
coffee, muffins and broiled chicken waiting for him. 
She told me he seemed to relish it more than he had 
for a long time. I waited in the greatest anxiety to hear 
from Eva if she had told him, and how. It was near 
night when she came. 

“How is he, does he know?” I cried out; but I saw by 
her happy face that “all was well.” 


“He is asleep again. After he awakes you will go in 
to him. When I succeeded in making it quite plain to 
him, and concluded by telling you had written for your 
father to come to him, he exclaimed: 


“Eva, you can pray; thank God, my daughter, for 
his mercy! I have never prayed since that fearful night. 
I have felt.so unworthy, so far from God. When your 
sainted mother would try to comfort me, and say, 
‘Come unto mé all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest,’ I could not even say, “God help 
me.’ I felt that until I could confess to the world my 
crime, I could not, I dare not, ask help or comfort of 
Him. But now, oh! my child, He has sent this comfort, 
this peace, in answer to the united prayers of you on 
earth, and your mother in heaven.’ 


_ “I dropped on my knees and thanked Him; and after 
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my prayer was ended, he said, ‘Amen.’ He had been 
praying, too; he had approached God, and had not been 
repulsed. 

“His face was almost radiant. He said: 

“I feel that God has forgiven me, not for that crime, 
but for want of faith in Him fs 

Here we were interrupted by the entrance of mammy, 

o said: 

“Miss Eva, your par dun waked up, and want you te 
cum to him!” 

“T will go to him, Pearl dear, and when he is ready 
to see you, I will come, or send for you,” said’Eva, as 
she went out. Mammy remained. I could see she had 
something she was very anxious to tell. As soon as Eva 
was out of hearing, she exclaimed: 

“Oh, my bressed Father! Miss Pearl, honey, sumthin’ 
dun cum ober de doctor, ’deed ’tis so! His face, what 
was all de time so dark and full o’ trubble, looks jest 
like a shining light now—for all de world, like he dun 
been to hebben! Dare! dat’s his bell ringin’ now,” and 
mammy hurried off. Very soon she was back again to 
say Eva wanted me to come to see her father. 

In a few moments more I was standing beside the 
doctor, my hand clasped in his. 

What a wonderful change has those few hours (since 
I last saw him) made! He looked full twenty ‚years 
younger, and the radiant expression on his features, 
very well might suggest the idea to mammy, “That 
he looked as if he had been to heaven.” 

“Oh! my child,” he said, “you are so very much like 
your father was when I saw him last. Sit down beside 
me, my dear. ‘Oh! how wonderful and mysterious are 
the ways of Providence.. You, dear child, have been 
the instrument of working out His divine will—His 
great mercy toward such a poor unworthy object-as I 
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am. Oh! Pearl, you have been a jewel of inestim- 
able value to me. When shall I see your father, my 
dear ?” . 

I told him when, with God’s blessing, father would 
be with us. He was very cheerful, and talked much of 


va 


his youthful days with my father. I remained until 


quite late in his room; and when I returned to my own 
I found mammy almost dying with curiosity and amaze- 
ment. | 

“Miss Pearl, honey, do please tell me what has cum 
ober dis house, an’ all de people in it. Eberybody smilih’, 
and I clare to de Lord, ef Miss Eva didn’t cum down- 
_ stairs dis teatime singin’. Fus’ time Pse hearn her, since 
she were a little gal. Tse begin to b’lieve dat de debbil’s 
chained at last,” she exclaimed, as soon as I was seated. 

I knew how good and worthy she was, and really how 
deeply interested in the happiness of the family. So I 
gave her a brief explanation of the facts; at the con- 
clusion of which I witnessed for the first time, mammy’s, 
and, indeed, most of her race’s manner of expressing their 
joy, etc. 

Scuse me, Miss Pearl, but deed I had to shout a 
little. I had to tank my blessed Massa far liftin’ de dark 
spell what’s bin ober dis house so long,” she said. And 
she began singing, jumping, and clapping her hands, and 
continued until she sank, quite exhausted, to the floor. 

The next day, and the intervening ones until Christ- 
mas, were spent in preparing for a joyous time. The 
doctor rapidly improved, and we had every hope of his 
eating his Christmas dinner with his family. 

With Cloe’s, the housemaid, and Sinbad’s assistance I 
decked the drawing-room with holly and evergreens, and 
succeeded in divesting it of its wsually gloomy appear- 
ance, and when the blessed day came at last, and we 
had a large hickory fire blazing brightly, and the doctor 
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seated in his crimson armchair beside it, everything 
looked very cheerful. Eva and I were close up to the 
windows listening for the first sound of the carriage, at 
last. 

“I hear the wheels, they are coming!’ exclaimed Eva, 
and in a few minutes more we were out on the porch to 
welcome those so dear to both. After being released 


_ from my father’s arms, I began a general introduction, 
- when father said: 


“Never mind that, daughter. I made my young cous- 
in’s acquaintance at the station, when we were both wait- 
ing for the carriage, and if I mistake not, this is another 
cousin,” turning and warmily greeting Eva. 

We carried him in to the doctor. They were soon 
clasped in each other’s arms, and “Thank God you are 
living!” burst simultaneously from each. 

All eyes were dimmed with tears of joy—all hearts 
sending up thanksgiving to the Throne of Mercy. I 
doubt if ever, since the olden time when the Wise Men 
of the East came and found a Saviour was born to the 
world, has there been such a day of deep joy and thank- 
fulness. 

Eva and I stepped out into the dining-room. We felt 
that there must be none to witness or hear their mutual 
explanation. . Erank, who had returned, soon followed, 
and I put out my hand and said: 

“Where is my Christmas present, Cousin Frank?” 

Before he could answer, Eva exclaimed: 

“Why Frankie! What is the matter? You look as 
gloomy as if you had lost every friend in the world!” 

“Not so, my little sister; but I do not quite fancy the 
title of cousin from Pearl.” 

“Oh, now I comprehend,” laughingly pines ate Eva. 

“Just now I am ‘de trop?” 
“Not until I have made my peace by a ides of- 
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fering.” And he drew from his pocket a little box, 
which he opened, and placed upon her finger a mag- 
nificent solitaire diamond, saying: “I heard you admiring 
one your friend had, so I bought you this.” 

“Oh! thank you, darling! But where is Pearl’s pres- 
ent?” 

“Here it is. But you must not open it until I give 
‘you leave.” 

And he handed me a much larger box. 

Eva left us; and, taking my hand, Frank led me to 
the sofa, saying: 

“The occurrences of to-day have forced from me what 
you may, perhaps, think too hasty, and, possibly, pre- 
sumptuous. But I don’t wish to be your cousin; I have 
hoped for sorffething nearer, dearer. I have loved you 
since I first saw you, and have fancied that you were 
not indifferent to me; but I should not have spoken to 
you until I had been assured of this, had not this newly- 
discovered relationship forced it from me. Tell me, 
darling, can you love me?” 


I don’t choose, my dear readers, to tell you just what ` 
I answered; but I think Frank was satisfied, for in a lit- 
tle while we were kneeling before my father’s feet. 

_ “What is this! going to ask me to give up my Pearl 
so soon! How can I do*this?” 

“Bless them, Everton; let our children bind us closer 
to each other. Your blessing on them will prove your 
true reconciliation with me.” 

“God bless you, my children! But you cannot have 
her just now, my boy. We will all travel a little; it will 
restore your father’s health, and in one year, if you are 
of the same mind, then I will give you my Pearl.” 

“Garnets and Pearls should always be set together, I 
think,” exclaimed Eva, coming up to us, catching the 
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box from my hand, and opening it, displayed an elegant 
iset of garnets and pearls, saying:’ 

“Just think of his presumptuousness! See here— 
father, cousin—look !” 

When alone with my father, he told me that he had 


only been stunned by the blow his cousin had dealt him, | 


and that the cool water dashed against his head soon re- 
stored him, and he was able to get home—never men- 
tioning to his father and friends the quarrel between 
them, simply stating that the boat had upset, and he 
feared William was lost, as he could not swim with the 
weight around him. Continued search was made for 


him—at last all hope was given up; and they all mourned 


for him as dead. My father married, in a few months, 
my mother—who died at my birth. a 

We all went and traveled for a year—the trip across 
the ocean greatly benefiting the doctor’s health. We re- 
turned to my own home, where my father gave me to 
Frank. 


There is no more talk of ghost$ at Oak Grove. After 


the doctor’s restoration to health and happiness, he gave 
up the midnight walks on the piazza which had given 
rise to the report amongst the negroes that the place was 
haunted. Mammy said: 

“She had often heard of people gibbing up de ghost, 
but ’deed, dis time, de ghost gib up de doctor.” 

Eva married, two years after her return from Europe, 
a young gentleman of our village; and she does much to 
comfort my father for my absence, which is only during 
the winter. We spend the summer with him) Frank 
said, a few days ago, “that the little jewels that are sur- 
rounding me now will put'a stop to these frequent North- 
erm trips; that he intends to write and say to father he 
must come himself this Christmas and see how well the 
Pearl looks now surrounded by little Garnets!” 
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A NEW YEAR'S STORY. 


BY FRANCES HENSHAW BADEN, 


i “And judge none lost; but wait and see, 
With hopeful pity, not disdain ; 
The depth of the abyss may be 
The measure of the height of pain, 
And love and glory that may raise 
This soul to God in after days.” 

As the hall door of an elegant mansion on: 
Square, the house of Louise Maynard, opened for the 
departure of the exquisite, Clarence Caldwell, it at the 
same time admitted the humble seamstress, little Ruth 
Love. 

A shudder passed through the girl, whose face bore a 
look of unmistakable repugnance as the man brushed 
past her. Hurrying on, she ascended the stairs, entered 
the sewing-room, and began her daily work. 

Louise Maynard came in, looking proud and happy, 
and’ Ruth’s little fingers were soon busy fitting a dress on 
the fine figure waiting to receive it. 

Frequently a look of impatience flitted over Miss May- 
nard’s face, and at length she said, sharply: 

“You are very slow and dull this morning, Ruth. I 
am completely tired out standing here. You do not seem 
to know what you are about.” 

“You are right, Miss Louise; I am scarcely conscious 
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-of what I am doing. My heart is not in my work. It 
is almost bursting with anxiety; longing, yet scarce | 
daring to speak to you.” 

“To me! What can yu have to say of such impor- 
tance as to agitate you thus? But say on, Ruth, and re- 
lieve your heart, if possible.” 

“Oh, Miss Louise, I want to warn you against Clar- 
ence Caldwell. He is not a good man. Do not trust 
him!” i 

“Girl, you surely forget who you are, and to whom 
speaking! This, if not very impertinent, would be truly 

amusing! In your position, you have scarce the oppor- 
tunity to judge of Mr. Caldwell’s worth,” said the 
haughty and angry girl. 

“I can. I have. It is from his own language to me 
that I judge him. He is a bad man, Miss Louise. Oh, 
trust him not!” 

“Mr. Caldwell’s language to the seamstress, quite 
likely, is somewhat different than he addresses to me. 
You have quite forgotten, girl, our different stations in 
society.” 

“Tve forgotten nothing, Miss Louise; I remember your 
mother’s continual kindness to the orphan seamstress, 
and for her sake I would warn her child. Believe me, 
the person disgracing the name of man, who will try to 
trifle with the heart—worse still, the fair fame, the all, 
of even an humble sewing-girl, is not to be trusted by 
any pure woman; and well may parents regard him with 
an anxious, watchful eye,” said Ruth, in a voice quiv- 
ering with agitation. 

“Go, girl; I have no further.need of you. I will en- 
sdeavor to supply your place by one who will know and 
keep her position better. My mother’s kind indulgence 
has turned your brain,” and Louise Maynard swept 
haughtily from the room. 
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Many were the speculations relative to the reason of 
Clarence Caldwell’s selecting Louise Maynard to bestow 
his heart and hand upon, when there were other girls 
within his reach of far more beauty and personal attrac- 
tion. Louise was not a favorite among her 6wn sex; she 
was too haughty and cold to be popular. Some said it 
was not for love of Louise that made Clarence so de- 

- voted; but love of her father’s gold. Be this as it might, 
, time would soon prove. Preparations were going on for 
a fast-approaching wedding day, ’twas said; and if this 
was true, they were soon cut short by a dire calamity. 
The last offices for the dead were going on in the home 
of Louise. Her father’s lifeless form was all that re- 
mained of him who only a few hours before was in ap- 
‘parent health and strength, blessed and blessing others 
with his cheerful, happy spirits. 
' Mr. Maynard’s supposed countless wealth proved (as 
is often the case) very much exaggerated. Large lia- 
bilities were to be met; and when all the business of 
settling up was concluded, little or nothing remained— 
barely a meagre support for his widow and child. 

Then came reports of neglect and desertion on the 
part of her hitherto devoted lover. A little while longer, 
and busy tongues whispered hints of imprudence, tempta- 
tion, betrayal, trust, and final flight to conceai her misery. 
Louise Maynard had certainly disappeared, none know- 
ing her destination, | 

Ruth Love’s .quiet beauty met the eye of the young 
minister officiating as assistant in the parish where Ruth 
attended divine worship. He sought her society, and 
knew her worth: He felt sure hers was the heart to 
enter with his into the service of God, and not only be a ` 
loving wife, but a true helpmate. He woed and won 
the gentle girl. 

In comfortless apartments, in a very obscure street, sat ` 


» 
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a young woman, busily plying her needle, every feature 
of the pallid, wan face telling plainly that in her sad 
heart dwelt misery and despair. 

Every now and then her eye wandered from the coarse 
fabric on which she was working, tothe bed close by, on 
which seemed to be some object of particular interest. 
Suddenly she stopped and listened, as a clear, distinct 
knock sounded on the outer door. Starting up, she ap- 
proached, and was about opening it, when quickly re- 
tracing her steps, she went to the bed, and taking care- 
fully up a bundle, disappeared into an adjoining room. 
Soon returning, and closing the door after her, she 
hastily opened the one, opposite, for the admittance of 
the visitor. 

“You here!” she exclaimed, in a voice of unmistakable 
annoyance and surprise. And hastily turning around, 
she left the door, walked into the room, and stood with 
her back toward the unwelcome guest. 

“Please let me come in, Miss Maynard. I want to see 
you so much. I have so many things to say to you, and 
it is very cold out here,” said a sweet, gentle voice. 

“No, no. Go your own way, it is widely different 
from mine. And let me alone. You want to tell me of 
your happiness, and taunt me with my misery. Go, go,” 
was the answer in hard, bitter tones. 

“I must come in, then, without a welcome,” and closing 
the door behind her, she approached her whose face was. 
turned away; passing her arm around, and drew her 
form close to her own, saying: 

“Dear Miss Maynard, look at me. Yes, my happiness. 
is so great I want you to share it with me. Hush! 
You must not say another word until you have heard me 
through. There, sit down, and let me! Louise, I am 
going away, very far from all kindred and friends. My 
husband has accepted a call in a distant State, and new 
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settlements. He will be often away, I shall be very 
lonely among those strangers. I come here a supplicant. 
I want you to grant me a favor, one which will make me 
so thankful. It is this: Go with me! Be my. sister, 
. Louise!” 
| “An object of charity! The creature of bounty! 
Never!” 
“No, no, my friend and sister, I shall need some one 
to sympathize and care for me, Louise! And here in 
| your loneliness, you need the same. See, dear, we are: 
~ in this equals. We will go into that new country as both 
equally meriting love and respect. All the past we will 
leave behind,” continued the pleading woman. 

“We equals! ' You with a husband’s sympathy, love 
and respect! You talk wildly, girl. And what think you 
he would say to this pretty arrangement of yours. Even 
now, if he knew where you were, he would censure you.” 

“Oh! no, indeed! I am here with his sanction. It 
was through his means that I found you. He is not only 
willing, but anxious, to have you with us. And Louise, 
there is another, who, this very moment, is praying God’s 
blessing on my errand. Your mother, dear.. She knows 
of this visit, and unites her entreaties with mine. Oh! 
let me return to her, bearing to her poor, wounded’ heart 
some comfort, some balm to soothe the ceaseless aching, 
Let me say you will come to her, gain her farewell bless, 
‘ing, and then go with me into new scenes. And there 
she will come to see us. Oh! be sure, God will smile 
upon you, and all will be well again.” 

' The hardened heart was melting; the wounded spirit 
yielding, and at last tears rolled from the hitherto dry 
and burning eyes. She murmured: 

“Give me time. I must think. This time to-morrow 
evening, come. .God bless you, Ruth! Tell my mother 
she may see me to-morrow night, or never again in this 
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world. Go, now, it is getting late, and this is a bad 
neighborhood for you to be alone.” 

“My husband is somewhere near; do not worry. Prom- 

‘ise me you will not go away; not try to elude us?” 

“I promise I will meet you here, if I am living, and 
give you the answer; now, good-by.” 

Four years have passed. In the western city of N 
now so rapidly increasing in wealth and importance, was 
the home of Rey. William Reese, in which, sharing 
equally with himself and wife the love and respect of the 
community, was Louise Maynard, far more attractive in 
appearance, more lovely in character, than ever before. 
Her pale face wore an expression so gentle, so sadly 
sweet, that we recognize it as the result only of a heart 
purified by sorrow. 


She had never regretted her decision to seek peace and 
protection in that home far away from the scene of her 
“misery. And her loving-hearted friend, with her noble- 
minded husband, ever blessed the day, which gave them 
such a source of comfort as Louise had proved. Deep, 
sincere gratitude filled her heart, and i in every way she 
sought to prove it. 


The impression had gotten abroad that Louise was a 
widow. What gave rise to this no one knew, save it 
might have been the deep sable robes she wore for, her 
father’s memory. This” idea was finally dispelled by 

| Ruth, who, on one occasion, when an acquaintance ex- 
pressed the surprise “that her lovely friend should re- 
main so long a widow,” answered: “Louise is not a 
widow—far worse. She had been deserted. by him who 
should have loved, honored and protected her.” 

Ruth felt that she had spoken the truth, and her vis- 
itor went off and confidently asserted that Miss Maynard 
was a deserted wife; and as such she received an in- 
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creased show of kindness and sympathy from all who 
knew her. 

New Year’s morn dawned, smiling on the world. The 
minister’s little home was filled with joy and gratitude. 
That bright day all was health and happiness. It had 
not been so lately. For long days and weary nights they 
had watched over beds on which lay little suffering forms 
so dear to all. Now that was past,.and the household 
darlings were making the house merry again with their 
sweet lisping voices. 

Ruth sat holding in her arms, and pressed to her heart, 
her younger child, while playing around her feet was an- 
other little one. Frequently she raised her eyes to the 
clock on the mantle, and then they wandered toward 
Louise, who stood gazing on the frolics of a little child. 
Ruth had something evidently on her mind, trembling on 
her lips for utterance. Again she looked at Louise; this 
time she saw, standing in the sad eye, one large, pearly 
drop; the quivering lips drooped, and the tear rolled 
slowly down: the pale cheek and rested on the trembling 
bosom. Ruth felt this was an opportunity she must not 
‘lose. Rising from her chair, still clasping the infant boy 
in her arms, she approached her companion. Placing her 
hand quietly on her shoulder, she said: 

“Louise, dear friend and sister, was there not once a 
little one who had the same claim on your love as this 
darling? Is not your heart this moment yearning, aching 
for that little form that a mother’s arm may clasp once 
more? Speak, Louise, relieve your poor heart. Tell 
your friend?” 

“Oh! do you want to drive me mad? You know not 
what terribly cruel blows you are dealing my breaking 
heart. - For mercy’s sake, cease!” sobbed forth the mis- 
erable woman. ‘ 

“Nay, nay, Louise, ’tis to comfort you, to prepare you 
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for a great joy I speak—Mercy is coming to you, Listen, 
dear: That day so long ago, when I came and found 
you in such deep grief, while I was waiting for you to 
open the door I glanced through the window and saw 
your hurried action—I saw you go into the adjoining ‘ 
room bearing so carefully a little roll of flannel. ï sur- 
mised the truth; and afterward I thought the reason for 
your delay. in giving me an answer was most probably to 
make some arrangement for that little child. I told this 
idea to my husband. He directly formed a plan for get- 
ting the care of your child. It was through his means 
that the kind lady came to you next morning begging for 
the little one—promising to restore it to you whenever 
you should ask it. My husband placed the little one with 
those in whom he had perfect confidence, and regularly 
since has he heard from it. Before we left our old home 
he went and baptized your little child. He has often 
told me that the necessity of selecting a name never 
entered his mind until the very moment it was required, 
and then the thought came how much mercy would both 
that little child and the absent mother need, as well from 
earthly friends as Heavenly Father. So he called the 
little girl ‘Mercy.’ 

“Your loving care, your devotion to our little darling, 
has not gone unnoticed, Louise. We have seen it all, and 
appreciate it truly. More than this, our parent hearts 
have felt your sorrow. What should we do if deprived 
of our blessings? Louise, look up! you are about to have 
your reward. William has gone to the depot to return 
with your child. To bring your Mercy!” 

Even while she was speaking a carriage rolled swiftly 
up to the door, and when she ceased her husband was be- 
fore her bearing in his arms a bright-looking little girl, 
which, placing in the outstretched arms waiting to ree 
‘ceive her, he said: 
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“Welcome your child, Louise! ‘A New Year’s offering 
which I feel sure will fill the aching void so long existing 
in your heart. Take her, and be happy.” _ 

Louise had not uttered one word from the time when 
Ruth’s wofds had conveyed to her mind the deep joy com- 
ing to her. And even when clasping her child to her 
breast, her heart almost bursting with gratitude, her lips 
were powerless to speak. Her friends needed no words 
of thanks. They were content in the happiness they had 
bestowed. Late in the day, when the little ones were 
playing merrily in an adjoining room, Louise found 
words to relieve her overflowing heart, and tell of the 
deep gratitude she felt toward God and those dear 
friends whose efforts in her behalf He had so fully 
blessed. | 

Before the rays of that New Year’s sun had faded into 
twilight, the minister’s home was again the scene of an 
occurrence of as deep interest and thrilling emotion to 
Louise Maynard as the one we have just witnessed. 
Most ‘of the inhabitants of N will remember the 


dreadful scene of ‘horror and suffering which occurred on | 


that day, sending many souls so suddenly before their 
Maker, and leaving more to writhe in agony of bodily 
suffering. l 

It was a terrible railroad accident, occurring in the 
vicinity. Every house near by was filled with the suf- 
ferers. Those under the charge of: William Reese were 
all cared for and made as comfortable as possible, and 
Ruth had just seated herself for a few moments’ rest, 
when Louise came forward; her usually pale face had 
grown paler; with compressed lips and wild eye she drew 


Ruth with her into the next room, and there noiselessly — 


approaching an apparently lifeless form, she pointed. 
Ruth gazed inquiringly a moment, then whispered: 
“Clarence Caldwell! Oh, God! how mysterious are Thy 
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ways!” and hurrying out she found and told to her hus- 
band the discovery they had made. 

Frequently Louise flitted in and hovered near, watch- 
ing the suffering man, until she noticed returning con- 
sciousness, then she withdrew to remain until summoned 
to the side of, as they all believed, a dying man. 

“Come, Louise, he has recognized and is calling’ for 
: you,” said William Reese. 

: “No, no, I can not—I will not go,” she said. 

“Well, we are going to move his cot into this room; 
he willbe more quiet, more private. You will see him 
here.” | 

“No—I wish not to see him at all. While he lay sense- 
less I wished to attend him; but not now—no, no.” 

“Louise, the physician says he may live, but most likely 
for a few hours only. -He believes him bleeding inter- 
nally, and if so, there is no hope. You will—you must 
see him,” urged her friend. 

They bore the crushed and bleeding form of Clarence 
Caldwell in. 

Louis stood statuelike, cold, immovable, speechless. 
~All withdrew save Ruth, who remained in a remote part 

gf the room. 

“Forgive, oh, forgive, Louise!” murmured the suf- 
erer, in scarcely audible tones. 

Still she moved not, breathed forth no word, even to 
tell she had heard his pleading voice. 

“Louise, I am dying. Forgive! Speak one word only 
—one of forgiveness! God knows how truly I repent 
that dreadful wrong. Listen, Louise: I would repair 
the past. Say you forgive; give me the dying consolation 
of having done justice even at this late hour. Speak— 
speak !” 

: “Dying you repent; living you would regret that in the 
hour of weakness you yielded to the right. No, no! You 
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deceived me in those days of love and trust; now I trust 
no more,” said: Louise, speaking then in hard, bitter tones. 

A deep groan escaped from the miserable man. Ruth 
crept softly from the room. A bright, happy idea entered 
her mind. Soon returning, she bore in her arms the lit- 
tle child. Approaching, she held her before the mother’s 
eye—hoping the influence of Mercy would soften the 
hardened heart. 

The sinking man looked up eagerly, inquiringly into 
Louise’s eyes—then toward the gentle Ruth, who, un- 
derstanding the anxious gaze, answered: 

“Yes, your child it is.” 

He made a feeble attempt to raise his arms, but they 
were powerless. Ruth knelt and placed the little one be- 
sidé the father’s bosom. The child was not frightened at 
the pallid, almost ghastly features. She was tired and 
sleepy, and, passing her little arms around his_ neck, 
nestled her sweet head close up to his, closed her eyes, 
and seemed perfectly satisfied and happy. Was not that 
the most appealing and forcible argument that could have 
been used? 

Still. unforgiving, unyielding, Louise stood, and put 
forth her hands as if to remove the child, when the feeble 
voice whispered: 

“Nay, let her be. She trusts me; oe why will not 
you? Louise, for your child’s sake, forgive. Let her 
bear her father’s name. Do.you not see I am dying! 
Speak quick, quick, or you will be too late to do your 
child justice!” 

“Oh, yes, for Mercy’s sake, a pleaded Ruth. 

“Then for Mercy’s saké it is,” answered Louise, and 
she sank weeping beside the deeply penitent man. 

In, the solemn hour of that New Year’s midnight, the 
deep, earnest voice of William Reese pronounced them . 
man and wife. 
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Contrary to all ideas Clarence Caldwell lived on, and 
during those long hours of suffering, he learned for the 
first time what love truly was—and fervently thanked 
God for the blessed boon of a patient, loving (as she 
gradually grew to be) wife. A few weeks more and 
when he grew able to be supported by Louise’s tender 
arms out on the pleasant portico, they were all glad- 
dened by the presence of Mrs. Maynard, William Reese’s 
kind nature procuring this additional joy for the daugh- 
ter’s grateful heart. For some years they all remained in 
that Western home, but now at this time they are back 
again, both families in their old home, the city of P. 
No one enjoys more the love and respect of their neigh- 
bors than Clarence and Mrs. Caldwell.’ Occasionally an 
evil tongue finds courage to whisper forth a reproach of 
“bygone days,” but it is crushed back by the many and 
loud blessings coming from those they have comforted. 


_. And now one word to those who have erred—step 
forth from the dark path; seek aid and forgiveness. Be 
sure that there is an ear ever ready to hear the first 
prayer for help. A heart into which you can pour your 
sorrow and find comfort. In heaven your Father is wait- 
ing your return. Believe also that’on earth there are 
those whose hearts have suffered with you, for you. 
They are ready with aid and sympathy to welcome you 
on to the path of virtue and peace. For the sake of the 
mother who bore you, the gray-headed father yearning 
to receive you, the sister who so fondly loved you, come 
on! Come back to love and God. 

And you, my countrywomen—look about you! 

You, fond, proud mother, who has reared to man and 
womanhood, honorable sons and virtuous daughters, 
cast your eye around! See if there is not within your 
reach a mother not so fortunate as you; perhaps you can 
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help her in her sorrow for those loved ones who have 
fallen! 

The young wife blessed in her husband’s love, shel- 
tered by his strong, protecting arm, may find within her 
sphere of action one poor, desolate heart who has trusted 
in finding all you have won, and been so cruelly deceived. 
Give her your sympathy at least. 

Maidens, young and pure, ye who have bloomed and 
been fondly nurtured under the holy influence of pious, 
faithful mothers, see if you cannot find one who, having 
been denied all that has blessed you, has been tempted 
and fallen! Help her to rise again. One gentle word— 
one kind action may save her. It will not dim your 
purity, but possibly brighten her dreariness. 

And finally—to you, happy, hopeful young mothers, 
surrounded by your joyous, innocent children, be not over 
canfident in the blessing these little ones may prove. See 
-the sorrow, the sad disappointment of your neighbor, 
once as hopeful and happy as you. Give her your as- 
sistance and comfort as you best can. Help her draw 
home again her erring ones. Remember your days of 
darkness may come. Merit God’s blessing on your little 
ones by your kind actions to the suffering. One and 
all—let not this coming New Year pass out without our 
having the blessed assurance in our bosom of having at 
least brought back one stray heart to its Creator—saved 
one soul from final destructien. 
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ESTELLE’S REVENGE. 


BY FRANCES HENSHAW BADEN, 


“The fairest action of our human life 
Is scorning to revenge an injury; ( 
For who forgives without a further strife, 
His adversary’s heart to him doth tie; 
And ’tis a finer conquest, truly said, 
To win the heart than overwhelm the head.” 


Estelle Campbell was the belle of the factory girls. 
None disputed that position with her. Of the many em- 
ployed in the establishment of Whitwell & Co., all agreed 
and yielded willingly the palm of beauty and grace to her. 

She was respected by her employers, and loved: by her 
companions, save one, Mena Morris. This girl had no 
pretensions to beauty. She did not care to rival Estelle 
in her acknowledged position; she was welcome to all and 
everything, except the love of young George Whitwell— 
the young lord, as the girls called him. Mena loved him. 
Against all hope she saw his preference for Estelle, yet 
loved on with a determination to win him from her rival. 
She was very agreeable in manner—bright, cheerful, 
witty; it was impossible not to linger and listen to her 
sparkling fun and graphic descriptions. 

George Whitwell fad paid her considerable attention 
on her entry into the establishment. She was something 
different from the other girls, and then rumor said that ` 
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she had an old miser uncle immensely wealthy, and she 
might be the heiress to vast possessions if the old man did 
not donate them to some one else. 

For some time he wavered between these two, unwill- 
ing to admit even to himself the growing interest he felt 
for Estelle—impossible for him to marry her. She was 
the sole support of her wiodwed mother, with no prospect 
ahead. In truth, he must admit that she was a fortune in 
herself to any man; but he was one of seyen children, and 
could expect little or nothing from his father. 

Prudence would suggest that if Mena should come in 
possession of the old miser’s wealth, it would help him 
immensely; besides, Mena was very attractive and very 
fond of him, and no doubt he would be very comfortable, 
if not supremely happy., And so he determined to close 
his heart against this first pure affection, and blot out, if 
possible, the beautiful image from his mind. 

A few days after this, his determination was put to a 
speedy flight, on overhearing a conversation between his 
parents to the effect that Mr. Mason, the moneyed man 
of the firm—the old bachelor who had boasted he had 
never loved any woman save his mother—had inquired 
of Mr. Whitwell if there was any serious intention on 
his son’s part respecting Estelle. That he admired the 
young lady very much, and, in fact, had pretty much 
made up his mind to'ask her to become Mrs. Mason. 

In a moment he knew how much he loved. Estelle the 
wife of any one else? Never! He would go immedi- 
ately and tell her what she was to him; and, if possible, 
win her consent to be his. | : 

And so it was, Estelle engaged herself to him. He 
soon found out that beneath that dignified, reserved ex- 
terior there breathed a heart glowing with the warmest, _ 
most devoted love, all centered in him. He had won her 
first pure maiden love. 
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George was very devoted to his ladylove, and urged 
a speedy union, saying: | 

“My darling Stella, I shall never feel sure of you until 
you are truly my own,” and added, laughingly, “i shall be 
in constant dread of old Mason’s gold dazzling my dar- 
ling’s eyes. Only think of what you are losing by giv- 
ing yourself to me. I have i but my true heart 
and strong arm. to offer you.’ 

“Oh, George, do not talk so even in jest. You cannot 
doubt me. I might say the same to you in regard to 
Mena; it was very plain, she at one time seemed very 
fond of you; now even, you very often linger near her; 
yet I do not doubt you for a moment. I trust you even with 
her, and I well know all the time how very fascinating 
she is. Indeed, at times, I really envy her in the posses- 
sion of such a flow of good spirits. A day or so after our 
engagement became known, I thought she seemed a little 
depressed; but in a few days she was again the same 
bright, laughing girl. With me, how very different. If 
I receive a wound, or sorrow, it seems to sink deeper and 
deeper into my heart. 

“Tf it were possible for you to desert me,” she one day 
said, “I should 

“Die?” he asked, as she paused. 

“No! Live for revenge!” she whispered, hoarsely. 

A chill crept over him. He thought it rather uncom- 
fortable to be loved thus. 

In a moment more, she was the same gentle, loving gir] 
again, and said: 

“How foolish for us to talk thus. -We have full con- 
fidence, judging each other by ourselves.” 

Mena never for a moment relaxed her arts to captivate 
this man, to whom she had given, unsought, her heart. 
She had a very strong, determined will. 

The time appointed for the wedding was fast ap- 
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proaching. Yet she did not despair. She would con- 
tinue to meet him every day, and hold him spellbound for 
a time. Fortune came to help her. The old miser was 
_ dead, died suddenly in the street; and Mena Morris 
became the sole inheritor of his immense riches. 

"Twas the wedding morn. Happy, hopeful, in her 
blushing loveliness, waited Estelle. 

A few of her companions were the only guests. It 
was to be a very quiet affair. She had neither means, 
nor the will to have it otherwise. 

The hour has come, but what detains George? 

A carriage drives rapidly up and stops. 

“Oh! here he is, and his folks with him. I see his 
father,” exclaimed her bridesmaid. 

‘Old Mr. Whitwell entered alone. Approaching the 
blushing girl, he exclaimed: 

“My poor child! how can I tell you? How can you 
bear the dreadful news I bring you?” 

“George—ill—dying—What is it? Tell me, quick, let 
me go to him,” gasped forth the terror-stricken girl. 

“Better so, dead to you. Listen, child, call up your 
woman’s pride! He is unworthy of you—he is now the 
husband of another. Married to Mena Morris, and gone 
to New York early this morning,” said the father. 

One heart-rending sob of anguish burst from the white 
lips, and she sank like a-broken lily. 

Friends gathered round with hearts filled with sorrow 
and sympathy. Yet no words passed the lips of any, the 
eyes only expressing what they felt for her. They dare 
not speak—what could they say? k 

In an hour she arose from the couch, on which they 
had laid the loving girl, a cold, hard, stricken woman. 


Thanking them for their kindness, she dismissed her 
friends—saying, to old Mr. Whitwell: 
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“Do not look so sad. Be sure, I shall not sink under 
this blow; I have something still to live for.” 

The old gentleman went home much relieved—think- 
ing she alluded to her mother—and said to his wife: 

“Oh, she is a good girl—none of your sentimental, 
die-away sort.” 

Five years have passed away—each year adding to the 
worldly good of George Whitwell. Truly, time has 
: dealt kindly with him. Is he happy? Yes—not troubled 
with a very sensitive or tender conscience, he goes on, re- 
joicing in his luxurious home. 

Occasionally, a vision of the beautiful Estelle would 
come before him—a passing sigh of regret, perchance, 
would escape him—but it was soon lost in visions of gold 
and gain. 

Tis the fourth birthday of his only child—his boy, the 
idol of the household. 

’Twas twilight, he sat in his library, listening to the 
peals of childish glee from the adjoining room. Little 
Harry is entertaining his friends. 

Why is it that now his mind goes back to the days of 

his love for Estelle? Visions of the cosy little sitting- 
room in the widow’s home, of his beautiful, gentle love, 
sitting with warm, soft hands clasped in his, of her beam- 
ing look of hope and joy, when he saw her the last time— 
` the eve of his marriage—are before him. 
_ The last ray of light has stolen out through the heavy 
` curtains. The fire burns low in the grate, throwing flick- 
; ering gleams of light through the room. Darker and 
darker it becomes, but there arose a stilt clearer vision. 
No longer the gentle girl stands before his “mind’s eye.” 
’Tis the flashing eye, with intense gaze bent on him; com- 
pressed lips, which whispered in deep, bitter tones: 

“I would live for revenge!” 

A chill crept over him; he started from his armchair. ` 
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How long he had sat thus he knew not. The sound of 
joy had ceased in the next room. Lighting the gas and 
touching the silver bell, he sinks again,into his chair. 

A servant enters. 


“Have the children all gone? Where is Harry?” he 
demanded. 


“Yes, sir; and little Harry went with them to see the 
circus-car, with the band playing. I expect he will be 
in directly; his nurse is with him,” answered the man. 

‘An hour passed, and then came in the terrified nurse. 


“Harry was gone—lost in the crowd; she had hunted 
everywhere, but could not find him.” 

I will pass over the terrible grief of the parents. The 
services of the police and most celebrated detectives were 
engaged; rewards offered; everything that love and 
wealth could do proved useless. He was gone. 

Months passed on, and again came the birthday of 
their darling. All was gloom now. Misfortune had 
continued her attendance on the miserable man. Specula- 
tions had failed, and the riches for which he had bar- 
tered his happiness was dwindling fast away. But what 
cared he—only give him his boy back, and he would will- 
ingly, yes, gladly, toil, if necessary, for support. 

A ring at the hall-door—a servant entered, and said: 

“The postman, sir.” 

‘And, handing a delicate little envelope, withdrew. 

He gazed upon the writing. 

“Surely, it was very, very familiar; never but one wrote 
his name thus.” a 

So, tearing it hastily open, he read simply these words: 

“I would live for revenge.” 

But, oh, how much more it said to him! 

“Estelle, Estelle, you have been avenged,” he cried. 

Starting up, he was about to go and put this writing 
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in Mena’s hands. He hesitated. She had never been 
his comforter—never shared his sorrow, 

Distrust dwelt within them. She never felt sure of the 
man who had trifled with the heart of a sister woman, 
even for her love. And he, at times, felt an almost 
shrinking from her who, with numberless acts and wiles, 
had induced him to flee from the path of honor. How- 
ever, whilst their little darling was with them they had 
something to unite their icy hearts. Little arms, en- 
circling each neck in one loving embrace, made them for- 
get for the time, that they were not “all the world to each 
other.” 

Again he consulted and engaged the most celebrated 
detectives. Inquiries were made of Estelle in her na- 
tive town, to the effect that after her mother’s death she 
had gone to Philadelphia to live with a distant relative. 

She was traced there, and found engaged in the fancy 
dress-making and costume establishment of her relative, 
and had not been absent from there for three years, and 
bore the highest character. So again all was dark. Noth- 

‘ing except the little note to induce suspicion towards the 
injured woman. 

Driven almost to desperation, he determined to find 
Estelle, accuse her, and entreat of her to give him his boy. 
“She must relent when she sees the miserable wreck I 
am. Her revenge will surely be complete,” he said. He 
went, found her friends, and learned she had married 
some months before and gone to Europe. 

His last hope was wrecked. He sought to drown his 
sorrow in the wine-cup—to retrieve his fallen fortunes by 
the “dice box;” and in two years after the loss of his 
child he was seldom free from intoxication. 

He subsisted entirely on the sums obtained by his wife 
from the sale of one piece after another of the costly jew- 
els and elegant apparel. i 
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Again we see him sitting alone in the twilight. His 
eyes wandering over the almost comfortless room. His 
brain is clearer than usual—a deep groan escapes from 
him, and he exclaims: 

“Why should I not end, end this miserable existence? 
I am a curse to myself, a burden to the woman I have re- 
duced to poverty—yes, yes, it will be a relief to Mena, and 
when Estelle hears of my lost life and miserable ‘wind- 
: ing up,’ will she not give one sigh of regret? Mena will 
not be back for a couple of hours, she said, and I can be at 
rest before she returns.” 

He sank in his chair and taking from his vest a small 
phial, he gazed for a moment on it, whispered a few 
words—perhaps a prayer for mercy—and placed it to his 
lips. He hesitates—starts forward—“‘Ah! ‘yes, she 
comes, a vision of Estelle.” Not the bitter, revengeful 
girl, but soft, gentle, smiling. With a look of deep sym- 
pathy, she puts forth her hand and draws away the fatal 
phial—no, ’tis no vision—'tis herself—living, breathing, 
speaking !”? 

“Let there be peace between us, George Whitwell,” she 
said, softly. 

ie. satisfied, you relent ; see what you have made 

el he bitterly : said, “but give me back my boy and I 
will forgive you.” 
. “George Whitwell, as I hope for mercy and forgiveness 
‘ from Heaven I did not steal your child, neither had I any- 
i thing to do with it,” she said. a 

“The note! The note! you sent me on his birthday; 
you cannot deny that! he groaned forth. 

“No, of that I am guilty; a spirit of evil induced me 
to do it. I knew of your loss, and had read an account 
of his being stolen on his birthday—I was hard and 
wicked, and thought to give you an additional pang of 
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agony by inducing you to believe I was the cause of your 
sorrow,” she said. 

“Why then have you come to me to-night? Why pro- 
long my hours of misery?” he asked. 

“Thank God for his mercy in sending me in time to 
save not only your life, but your soul. Did I not say I 
came to bring you peace? Listen—J have a story to tell 
you. 

“You have heard, after my mother’s death, I went to 
Philadelphia, and engaged in the costume business with 
a distant relative. 

“While thus engaged I was thrown in much with 
many persons belonging to the stage and circus com- 
panies. My poor pale face met with many admirers. I 
had love for none. My heart was, they said, a marble 
heart. 

“One, more determined than the rest,” pursued me. 
Each year on the annual visit of the company, he would 
return to me. He was different from the rest of his 


' class. His perseverance I could but admire. Each time, 


when I would send him off without one word of hope, he 
would say: 

““*While there is life there is hope for me—if you love 
no one else.’ 

“A few days before I sent you that cruel note I had 
been with a servant who had been sent for me, to get up a 
new dress for one of the female members of the circus. 
It was wanted that evening. I hurried up to the room, 
followed by the servant, and went in without knocking. I 
thought I noticed an embarrassment among the occu- 


~ pants, but it soon passed off. I had hardly seated myself 


when Mademoiselle B. excused herself, she said, for a 
few moments, and taking the hand of a little girl, was 
about leaving the room, 

“T caught a glimpse of the child’s face; in a second the 
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past rushed before me. The child’s face was a miniature 
likeness of you. 

“I got through my work, and returned home. I felt 
perfectly sure it was your child. 

“The next idea that took possession of me was to be 
near the child. I loved the little one the moment I gazed 
in the brown eyes. 

“I determined to marry the man who had wooed me 
so often. 

“I told him of the past, and promised him only a 
poor return for his devotion. I knew he was true and 
good. | 3 
“We went to Europe. Every day I became more at- 
tached to little Clarice, as they called the child. She was 
the pride of the company, so apt and so graceful. She 
was claimed by Master Rudolph, the principal rope- 
dancer. I had been with the company a year when I be- 
came a mother. God blessed me with a little girl. As 
the little head nestled close to my breast, a strange 
warmth entered, melting the icc that had surrounded my 
heart so long. Yes; my heart glowed again with love. 
I knew then what Mena must have suffered in the loss of 
her little one. 

“As I gazed on the eyes which looked into mine, I 
thought they were wondering at my hard, wicked heart. 
My eyes grew dim; I shed the first tears for many years. 
I knelt and prayed to God for forgiveness for the past, 
and to make me worthy of the precious boon intrusted to 
my care. À 

“I arose a changed woman. I thought my baby’s eyes 
had lost their wondering gaze, and now looked satisfied 
and loving. 

“Oh! thank God for little children. They soften the 
heart, they bring forth all the purer feelings of our na- 
ture, they draw us near our Maker. I told my husband 
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all my suspicions. That the little Clarice was your son. 
I gained his consent to help me to gain the truth, and if 
possible restore him to you.: He knew nothing whatever 
of the child’s entry there. He was told she belonged to ` 
Master Rudolph, and thought it all true. 

“T had gained considerable influence with many of the 
company—particularly Rudolph. He had been very ill 
at one time. I nursed him; and he fancied I had saved 
his life. My husband thought I had better appeal directly 
to him, tell him I knew the child, and so on. 

“This I did. At last he admitted the way be obtained 
him. He was bribed by the master of the company, and 
received five hundred dollars. The beauty and activity 
of the boy had met the eye of the bad man, and he knew 
there was a fortune in him. I pleaded long for the child. 
I led his mind back to his own childhood, and his dead 
mother. I conquered. 

“He would do his best for me. But how to get over 
the matter. He must have time to arrange it. 

“But Heaven willed a speedy decision. There was 
terror in the circus camp that night. Master Rudolph 
had received a fatal injury and was dying. I was sent 
for. Iknew what he wanted. I immediately sent for 
an American clergyman, and proceeded to the dying man. 
He caught my hand, and drew me down close to his side, 
and whispered: 

“ ‘Ts there any need of exposure? I will him and every- 
thing I have to you, to do with as you choose. Will 
that do?’ . 

“I consulted with my husband; he said it would be all 
that would be necessary. 

“The minister wrote the will. It was signed, and duly 
witnessed. Ina few hours the repentant man had passed 
from earth. We were in France at the time. My hus- 
band finished his engagement, and bid adieu to the life he 
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was never satisfied with, and we hastened to our native 
land.” y 

“But my child! Where, oh, where is he?” burst from 
the father’s lips. 

“Wait,” she said, and glided from the room, she soon 
returned, holding by the hand little Harry. 

The little one seemed bewildered by the caresses be- 
stowed upon him. He gazed long and earnestly on the 
joyous face of the man clasping him so tightly. He 
seemed struggling hard to recall something. 

Another figure enters. The boy’s eyes expand, the 
little bosom heaves, up go the little hands, and 
“Mamma!” bursts from his lips. He clung for a mo- 
ment to her, then returning, said: i 

“T know papa!” 

The happy parents, lost in joy „over their returned 
treasure, had not missed Estelle. She had gone as 
quietly as she came. . 

George rushed out to find her, and pour into her ears 
his words of deep thankfulness. But she was gone; he 
never saw her again. Returning, he again clasped his 
boy to his breast, when the boy exclaimed: 

“Oh, don’t papa, it hurts i 

“What hurts, my darling?” he asked. 

“The box in my bosom; Estelle put it there,” and he 
drew it forth. 

His father, opening it, found some trinkets, presents 
to the child, and a draft on a New York bank for five 
thousand dollars, payable to George Whitweil, and a lit- 
tle slip of paper, saying: 

“The amount bequeathed to Harry Whitwell by Ru- 
dolph Ferarer.” 

A little note saying: 

“I have brought you peace; let it enter your hearts. 
You both love your child. Love each other.” 


ee 
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The little arms clasped them both in one loving em- 
brace. 

“We will begin life anew. my wife,” solemnly spoke 
the father, kneeling, passing his arm around her, and 
drawing her down beside him, “by thanking God for his 
wondrous kindness, asking forgiveness for the past, help 
for the future, and above all, blessing upon her, whose 
revenge will surely meet the approval of Heaven.” 


RETALIATION. 


BY FRANCES HENSHAW BADEN, 


Teach me to feel another’s woe, 
To hide the fault I see; 

That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me.—Pope. 


“Listen, Mr. Marbury! Let me try to prove to you I 
am not so guilty as you think.” 

“I know, of course not; no gentleman intends to be 
dishonest, but it is to be regretted that public opinion 
will not see it in that light,” replied the junior partner of 
an extensive mercantile firm of notions in the city. 

“Too true; if you, knowing me for the last ten years, 
will not believe me, how can I expect aught else from 
strangers. Here I have been, under your eye, with the 
charge of the books for this long time, and never have 
failed to give entire satisfaction to all, until now. If you 
had not discovered this, I should have been able to return 
the amount before the end of the year. I know, of course, 
I did wrong; but in the frenzy of my despair I did not 
think it wrong. Mr. Marbury, have mercy! do not ‘ex- 
pose me to the firm! Only keep this knowledge you have 
gained until January, then, if I have not returned the 
amount, with intérest, I will not ask for further forbear- 
ance,” pleaded the young man. 

“Everett Morse, it matters little what I believe. I care 
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not whether you are innocent or guilty. Fate has thrown 
you in my power, and I glory in it. I have no love for 
you. Years ago you crossed my path, and have almost, 
if not entirely, blasted all my hopes of happiness. Clara 
Dayton smiled on me, until she met you. Since then you 
have occupied the position I had hoped to gain. Promise 
to leave town, to resign all hopes of Clara’s hand, and I 
will have mercy. Hear me out: I will give you as much 
time as you wish, to return the money, and will also make 
an arrangement to send you to Europe, on business for 
the firm. I had intended going myself, but this affair 
has changed my plans somewhat. Now, sir, you have my 
answer. You must either conclude to give up your ‘lady- 
love, or stand before the world a felon.” 

“ ‘Mercy!’ Mr. Marbury, is this mercy? Oh, Heaven 
pity me! How can I give her up! You do not mean it!” 

“When Clara’ Dayton hears the man who has sought 
her love stands before the world branded with dishonesty, 
she will most likely release you from this task. It will 
be a severe blow to her proud nature.” 

“She will never believe it. I will go to her, and tell 
her all. Mr. Marbury let me tell you how I was so sorely 
tempted, and yielded. You have heard that when my 
father died, he left his affairs very much embarrassed. 
The old homestead was mortgaged. This has been a 
great grief to my mother. She thought of losing this 
home, most valuable for the loved associations connected 
with it. You know, too, that my brother and I have been 
trying to redeem this property. The last note was due; 
I could not meet the payment. This has been a trying 
year tome. My mother’s illness has very much increased 
my expenses; then, worse still, my brother’s misfortune 
in breaking his right arm, has of course prevented his 
attending to his engraving. So the whole burden has 
been on me. I felt sure that as soon as Abbott could re- 
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turn to his work, I should be able to return the loan, as 
I considered it. Fatal mistake! I now see that any 
swerving from the right path is certain to bring its pun- 
ishment. But will you not, for the sake of my poor wid- 
owed mother, spare me? It will kill her to hear I am 
even suspected of dishonesty, she is so feeble now. Do 
not demand this terrible sacrifice of me. Be just! be 
generous! be merciful!’ 

“Tis tseless, sir. I have told you on what terms I 
can treat with you. I love Clara more than my own life, 
and cannot relinquish the chance of winning her. It will 
be impossible for you to remove the suspicion that will 
follow you. The fact of your employer’s want of con- 
fidence in you will be sufficient to condemn you. Accept 
my terms. Go to Europe without seeing Clara again. 
Take your own time to return the money, and at the end 
of one year, if I have failed to win her, you are free to 
seek her anew, and I wall give you my word never to 
mention this affair again.” 

“I see too plainly I have no hee chance. » If Clara 
loves me, as I have hoped, she will remain constant, re- 
gardless of appearances, for that time. Thank Heaven, 
I have not sought to bind her by an engagement. Every 


-chance is against me, though. What will she.think of 


my leaving without telling. her good-by, even?” 

“Just what I wish her to—that.you do not love her any 
too devotedly. I will take your regrets to her, of ‘pres- 
sure of business, and time,’ and such little excuses. Of 
course she will be mortified, and disappointed, and ‘in 
this state of her feelings I hope to triumph. Once mine, 
I do not doubt -being able to make her love me. Such 
love as mine must meet a response.” 

“Be it so, George Marbury, but there’s a future, thank 
God. A time when we shall both stand before a just 
Judge. Are you #»t fearful you may yet need the mercy 
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you now deny to me? If not on earth, you surely will 
above.” 
* * * * * * * 

- “Clara, my daughter, why will you treat Mr. Marbury 
with so much indifference? He is a very fine young 
man, and seems very much attached to you. There was 
a time when I thought you liked him a little. I think 
you thought more of Everett Morse than he deserved. It 
is very evident, if he had loved you, he would not have 
gone away without saying a word. Banish him from 
your mind, and try to smile on one whose long devotion 
merits some kindness from you.” 

“Mother, I cannot help thinking there is some mystery 
relative to Everett’s leaving as he did. I feel perfectly 
sure he loved me. Every word and action told it plainly. 
Every moment that was not devoted to business, or his 
mother, he spent with us. We were not engaged, but 
there was an understanding between us. Only the night 
I last saw him, he said to me, ‘when I come again I shall 
bring a ring to place on the finger of a certain lady fair, 
and try to win from her a promise, which will make me 
one of the happiest men on earth.’ Six months have 
passed since then, and not a word from him. That he is 
living, and well, I know, for Mr. Marbury told me they 
had a letter from.him by the last steamer. What can he 
mean, mother?” 

“There is no doubt of one thing: he has trifled with 
you, and therefore is not worthy of one thought or regret. 
Clara, Mr. Marbury has spoken to me, and asked my ap- 
proval and influence in his favor. I believe he will make 
you a kind, loving husband. He is wealthy, and will 
place you in a position worthy of you. I wish very much 
you would accept him. You know how hard a struggle 
it is for me to keep up a respectable appearance. Your 
brother must continue his studies, which are very ex- 
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pensive. After he graduates, it will probably be a long 
time before he can get sufficient practice to enable him 
to help us. Our little is dwindling fast away, and it is 
absolutely necessary for you to take some thought for the 
future.” j 

“Have patience, mother, dear; bear with me a little 
longer. When another six months have passed away, if 
I have not heard from Everett, then I will relieve your 
mind and make Mr. Marbury as happy as a withered 
heart can. Let me have a year, mother, to recover from 
my lost love. Custom, you know, allows that time to 
those whose hearts are with the dead. If Everett is false, 
then he is dead to me. I will, no doubt, like Mr. Mar- 
bury very well; as a friend, I respect him very much 
now. You may bid him hope, but ndthing more, just yet- 

Days, weeks, months rolled rapidly past, but no tidings 
came to the anxious, waiting heart. Still the dead silence 
continued. 

Two weeks, only, remain of the allotted time. Never 
had days passed so slowly to George Marbury. 

Oh, the dreadful suspense! What if, after all his plot- 
ting, he should fail to win her! He must make another 
appeal to Mrs. Dayton. 

All is joy now. She consents to be his. A few more 
days pass by, and, at length, but one more remains. But 
what- cares he! Standing before the altar, clasping the 
hand of her he would have risked salvation to gain, he 
is supremely happy. 

Slowly the man of God proceeds, each word binding 
them closer. With increased solemnity came the words, 
“Wilt thou, forsaking all others, keep thee only to him, 
as long as both of ye shall live?” 

What inspiration caused her to raise her eyes, glance 
over, seek and find a face amidst the many there, whose 
every feature spoke to her heart, and answered the oft . 
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repeated inquiry! Yes, he had loved her ever, and now. 
But why this mysterious silence? 

She heard no more. Lower drooped her beautiful 
head, paler grew the sweet lips. A strong, firm arm 
clasped and supported her trembling form. 

A few more moments, and friends are crowding 
around. With a powerful effort she arouses her almost 
paralyzed faculties, and gracefully receiving the many 
kind wishes, she smilingly bids adieu, and is led away— 
enters the carriage, and is soon on her way to New York, 
to take passage on the steamer about to sail for Europe. 

Clara Dayton was a girl of pure principles and great 
depth of character. She immediately recognized the only 
path to find and secure peace and happiness. 

It was now her duty, she knew, to fulfill the vows she 
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had made—to love and honor the man she had consented | 


to call her husband, ® 
To this end she bent all her energies. By nature 
piously inclined, she sought and obtained guidance and 
assistance from the throne of Grace. 
Tinfe passed on; children gathered around her; little 


arms fondly caressing, rosy lips ever lisping words of - 


love, filled the mother’s heart to overflowing. There was 
no room for regrets. 
Mother’s love, so pure and holy, had chased all other 
thoughts away. It was no longer a task to learn to love 
_her husband. It was perfectly natural to love him her 
little darlings clung around and called “papa.” 
Nothing had she ever heard of Everett Morse, except 


that he had returned about the time of her marriage, set- _ 


tled up his business, and then resigned his connection 
with the firm. 

George Marbury was happier than he ever thought to 
be. The doubt which had clouded the early days of his 
‘marriage had entirely passed away. At times, when 
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gazing on his wife’s beautiful face, beaming with content 
and happiness, he would wonder if it were possible she 
had ever loved the man from whom he had won her. 
The means by which he obtained this great blessing never 
troubled his conscience at all. 

° When his wife, he lavished on her everything that 
wealth could purchase—maintaining her in a style of such 
elegance that many were the whispered predictions that 
such reckless extravagance could not last a great while. 

As the years roll past, anxiety, grief and disappoint- 
ment enter the home where content, joy and hope had 
dwelt so long. 

Their eldest child, a handsome, bright, intelligent 
youth of nineteen years, proved no longer a source of 
comfort and happiness. 

Reared in the lap of luxury, cradled in idleness, sub-" 
ject to little, if any restraint, he followed the bent of his 
inclinations, and found pleasure among the youths of the 
wildest and most reckless habits. 

Constantly were his parents’ hearts wrung with the 
fear of coming evil. 

At last it came, striking a terrible blow, particularly to 
the proud-hearted father. 

With all his boy’s faults he had never - feared dishonesty. 
That was impossible for his son. 

But so it was. Fate had decided that the brand of 
forgery should rest upon the hitherto spotless name of 
Marbury. For nearly a year this youth had occupied a 
position in a large importing house, and had won the 
confidence of his employers. Intrusted frequently to 
draw from the bank various sums of money, he became 
very familiar with the signature of the principal of the 
firm. 

The dreadful infatuation of the gaming-table had 
lured him from the paths of honor and honesty. 
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Constant losses had made him reckless, and from time 
to time he drew on the bank for small sums, hoping each 
night that luck would smile on him, and he should be 
able to return the money. 

It grew worse and worse. Larger sums were drawn 
to meet the emergencies, till at last the day of reckoning 
came. | 

* * * * * * * 

“Father, dear; do go up in Dayton’s room and see 
what is the matter with him. He rushed in a few mo- 
ments ago when I was arranging his room, and is now 
packing his traveling bag. He will not tell me what is 
the matter or where he is going. He seems terribly agi- 
tated,” exclaimed Georgette Marbury, rushing into the 
library, where her father sat reading. 

Before he could reach the door she cried out again: 

“Haste, father, he is coming down; do stop him, here 
he is!” 

With hasty strides her father reached the hall door, in 
time to place his hand upon his son, and ask: 

“Dayton, my son, what means this agitation, this 
haste? Where are you going, what is the matter?” 

“Father, let me pass! Do not detain me—nor ques- 
tion! You will know too soon. Let me go quick, be~‘: 
fore it is too late. Open the door, or I will soon end my 
disgrace. Thank Heaven, I have the means of escape!” 
and he placed his hand in his bosom. 

A quick, light step was sounding thréugh the hall, and 
soon the erring youth was caught and clasped tightly in 
loving arms, the wildly throbbing head pillowed on the 
mother’s devoted breast, and with gentle, encouraging 
words she drew him into the room. 

“Where would you, my boy, find surer help in this 
hour of need, than from your parents? Come, my hus- 
band, let us stand by our boy. Tell him, though all the 
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world condemn and desert him, we will do our best to 
save him. What is it? Speak, my child, do not fear; 
your mother’s heart is strong enough to hear the worst, 
and brave enough to bear all, for those she lovee: Father, 
speak to your boy.” 

Pati son, let us know the worst. You have your moth- 
er’s promise of help. I will do all she wishes.” 

“Oh, you may save me from imprisonment, but the ter- 
rible shame for you to bear. Your name borne by a 
forger!” gasped forth the guilty youth. 

“Old Truman will have no mercy. I heard him say 
that when he discovered the guilty one, he would make 
an example of him,” he continued. 

Swiitly flew the thoughts of the father back to the 
time, long years ago, when another young man stood be- 
fore him, writhing under his relentless hand. And now 
comes back to him the long-forgotten words: 

“Do you not fear you may need the mercy you now 
deny to me?” 

At last he hoarsely whispered: 

“The amount! tell me!” 

“Five thousand dollars! Father, you can easily fix 
that, but the shame,” he answered, unconsciously probing 
still deeper and deeper the wounded man. 

“My wife, you will have to suffet more than this dis- 
grace. For years I have been living beyond my mearss. 
I cannot meet this, but by withdrawing from tlfc 
firm. This property and everything else is no longer 
mine, nor has it been for three years past. I have tried 
to keep this from you, hoping I could manage these dif- 
ficulties until Uncle Jacob’s death. I feared that if the 
strange old man should know I was no longer prosper- 
ous, he would destroy his will, and cut me entirely off. 
Now if he hears of this, I fear the consequence.” 

“Oh, this is a severe blow.” 
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A doud ring came from the hall door, and a girlish 
voice softly said: 

“Papa! there is a gentleman in the next reom, who 
wishes to see you, and he asked if Dayton was home.” 

“After me, I know! Father, let me go away. I have 
money enough to carry me out of the country,” pleaded 
the boy. 

“Remain with your mother, I will see “ids gentleman, 
and try to make terms with him.” 

‘“God bless you, my husband, ao vak ne of me, think 
only of your son, and your name.’ 

“Mr. Marbury, I am here on very unpleasant business. 
I hope, however, to give you some comfort. Your son is 
with you, I hear; I was fearful he had fled. He has told 
you, I think, of his. trouble,” said the stranger. 

“You are right, sir. The amount I can return, that is 
nothing; but oh, God! the disgrace! Can I hope for any 
mercy? Can anything induce Mr. Truman to spare us 
that?” 

“Mr. Marbury, I am a man of few words, and wish 
not to prolong your sufferings. I have plead with Mr. 
Truman for your son. He is a stern, rather hard man; 
but I think I have induced him to yield. He is under 
obligation to. me, in fact, only my representative; the 
capital is mine. When he became aware of this unhappy 
business, he immediately telegraphed for me—before he 
had ascertained the guilty one. This affair is known only 
to Mr. Truman, the bookkeeper, and myself, and I am 
here this morning, to pledge to you, sir, that this knowl- 
edge shall go no further. Relieve your mind, your son’s 
and your wife’s. The name of Marbury shall remain 
spotless.” 

“How can I ever thank you! On what terms is this 
mercy granted us? I will be ready to meet them, im- 
mediately.” 
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“I have made ail the necessary arrangements. I know 
you are a proud man, therefore I will not release your 
son from the payment of this money. I must insist, 
however, that he shall pay it. Here are notes which he 
must sign. You will see I have made them in ten pay- 
ments; yearly. This will be five hundred each year T 
have an object in this; it will arouse him; give him 
something to work for, bring forth his self-respect, and, 
more than all, will make a man of him. I am a 
` queer fellow, you may think, but I choose to try this ex- | 
periment. For years past I have been making myself 
happy by doing little kindnesses for friends—people who 
loved me. This time I thought I would try how much 
happier I should be in doing good to him ‘who hated and 
despitefully used me.”” 

“What can you mean? Who are you? Why have you 
acted-thus?” asked the astonished man. 

“I feel a deep sympathy for your son, Mr. Marbury, 
because in years gone by I was tempted, and yielded. I 
plead with one for mercy, and it was granted me. You 
know at what cost. More than all, I could not suffer 
Clara Dayton’s son should wear the brand of shame! Do 
you not know me, George Marbury? Has time and the 
gray hairs altered me so much?” 

“Everett Morse! Just Heaven, how mysterious are 
Thy ways! Yes, I spared you, but for a dreadful facri- 
fice. Forgive! oh, forgive me! Oh! how prophetic were 
your words,” burst from the lips of the humiliated man. 

“I do forgive you—have, long years ago. I have 
known she was happy with you, and I was content. Will 
you some time, when you best can, let her know how it 
was I lost her? Is this asking too much?” 

“How can I? This is a severe task, but be it as you 
wish.” 

__ The door opened, and Clara stood before them. 
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Going up to the bowed man, she raised his head, 
pressed her lips to the burning brow, and then holding 
out her hand to Everett Morse, she said: 

“Nay, he need not tell me; I know all. I have heard 

from the next room. To you, of all the world, I would 
sooner be indebted for this great kindness. I know how 
good and noble you are, but I cannot find it in my heart | 
to censure him, whose only fault was through his loving 
me so much.” 

Both men were answered—yes, satisfied. The look 
she bent on each, told! to one her true appreciation and 
gratitude; to the other—that he alone she loved. 

Little more remains to tell; many years have passed, 
and Dayton Marbury stands before the world, beloved 
and respected by his fellow-men.’ Many are the specula- 
tions concerning the great intimacy and devoted friend- 
ship between the old bachelor and this young man, but 
to few is known the true reason why they love each other 
thus, 
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OUR CAPRICIOUS PET, 


BY FRANCES HENSHAW BADEN, 


She is active, stirring, all fire, 
Cannot rest, cannot tire, 
To a stone she had given life—BrowNInc. 


' “Good-by, Lottie, darling. Write soon and often, and 
above all, do not get so infatuated with fashionable life 
in town, that you will not be contented in your quiet 
country home again.” | 

“Never fear, mother, dear. Most likely before the 
expiration of the time allowed for my visit, I shall be 
not only willing, but anxious to return to home and you. 
I am very sure my fine lady aunt will never be able to 
make a fashionable young miss of me. So don’t be sur- 
prised if she gets disgusted and starts me back home in a 
very short time. Good-by, Aunt Cloe.” 

“Gooud-by, Miss Lottie, honey. Hope you’ll ketch a 
husban’ and a fortun’ in town. Not like yer mar. She 
went to town, ketched a husban’, and lost a fortun’. I 
kin tell yer, honey, how yer mus’ do. Min’ now, yer fine 
yer mar’s old Uncle Hiram, and when he sees dat smilin’ 
face of yourn, he’ll forgit all his bad feelin’s ’ginst yer 
mar. And dats de way yer fin’ de fortun’. Min’, I 
profecise dat. Ole Cloe’s word nebber fails.” 

“Thank you, Aunt Cloe, for good wishes. This time 
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T think your prophecy will surely fail. I would like te 
Sce my uncle very much and win his love; but I shall not 
go to him, for he might think I was fortune hunting. 

“Joe is hurrying me, and says we shall be late if I lin- 
ger a moment longer. Good-by. Take care of my. 
ducks and chickens.” 

Smilingly waving her last adieu, little Lottie Merrill 
sprang lightly into the old-fashioned carryall. Her 
brother Joe whipped up the horses into a brisk trot. 

They had a distance of two miles to ride to the depot, 
and during the drive Joe occupied the time by giving 
sundry pieces of advice and caution to his sister. 

Be it known that this worthy and wise young gentle- 
man was nineteen; having a Superiority of two years over 
his little sister. 

He had been up to Baltimore on several occasions, and 
so his knowledge of travel, and in fact, the world in 
general, was pretty thorough (in his own gpinion). 

“Now, Lottie, mind and be very careful of your pocket- 
book. And do not talk to any one on the cars, because 
if any of those sharpers find out you are from the country 
and not used to traveling, they will be sure to trap and 
rob you. You hang onto the conductor; he is the only 
safe one, the only one to be trusted at all. When you get 
to Philadelphia he will put you under the care of another 
one, and then you will be all right, for Cousin Julian is te 
meet you in New York. a 

“Remember now what I’ve told you. You see I’ve 
| traveled and know the ropes. They tried to trap me, but 
-~ I was too old for them. Well, here we are at the de- 
pot, and not a moment to lose.” 

Lottie was in a few moments dashing rapidly away 
from her country home. For a while her poor little 
heart was grieving considerably. She was so sorry te 
leave her dear mother who would miss her so much, and 
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Joe, too; how lonesome he would be during the long 
winter evenings. Poor old Aunt Cloe, how much more 
work she would have to do while she was away! 

She felt how very selfish she was in leaving them, and 
being so anxious to get among her rich relations. Her 
beautiful blue eyes, usually so laughing and bright, were 
looking very sad, and her pretty little rosebud of 2 
mouth wore the expression of a grieved child. 

But after a while the fleeting shadows passed away, 
and there came visions of the dong-anticipated visit. 
How joyous, bright, and exaggerated they were, is 
known only to country lasses on their journey to make 
the first visit to town. 

Lottie had been up to Baltimore two or three times for 
a day, with’her friends, Colonel Brigham’s daughters. 
She had been educated with these young ladies. The 
colonel and her father were very dear friends, and he in- 
sisted that as he had a governess in his family, Lottie 
should share with his daughters her instructions. After 
the death of her father the colonel continued his care for 
his friend’s child; so at the age of seventeen Lottie was 
quite an accomplished young lady, but without a particle 
of style, as her fashionable aunt declared. 

Lottie had been working all the spring and summer, to 
raise the requisite amount of money te fit her out for 
this trip. Very busy had she been, and her adviser and 


_ co-worker, Aunt Cloe, had disposed of a wonderful 


kg 


amount of eggs, butter, chickens, dried fruit, and so on; 
much to the disgust of Joe, who did not at all sanction 
the exporting of these good things. He believed in, and 
only favored home consumption. 

Very pretty looked our little heroine, in her traveling 
suit of blue merino. The coquettish blue velvet hat dis~ 
playing to great adyantage her beautifully_rounded head ` 
with its wealth of bright brown ringlets. Many were 
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the glances of admiration bent on her, by the occupants of 
the surrounding seats. 

Nothing of much importance transpired to interest her 
particularly until she had changed cars, and was en route 
for Philadelphia. 

This train chanced to be very much crowded. For 
several miles she had shared the seat with an old lady, 
whose rotundity was of such dimensions as made it neces- 
sary for Lottie to make herself very comfortable in about 
one-fourth of the seat. However, to her great satisfac- 
tion, the old lady took her departure at one of the way. 
stations. But just as she had smoothed out her skirts, 
and began to feel the luxury of breathing space, she was 
aroused by a soft, pleasant voice saying: 

“Will you allow me to share your seat?” 

Looking up, she beheld a tall, graceful gentleman, with 
large, brilliant dark eyes, and soft, black hair, pushed 
back from the full, high forehead—just her idea of a 
handsome man. 

With a pleasant little bow, she made room for him. 

Many were the polite attentions he offered her in the 
way of papers, books and information relative to the 
various stopping places. These she received rather 
coldly, remembering her brother Joe’s advice to “be- 
ware of sharpers.” 

Surely this splendid-looking fellow must be a gentle- 
man, she thought. How she wished she knew if he were 
honest, so she could hear and talk to him. She wished 
Joe had kept his advice, and left her to follow her own in- 
clination. When, however, she found out that he was go- 
ing to New York, and resided there, she was proof no 
longer against his continued attempts at conversation, 
and determined she would enjoy his company the rest of 
the journey, even if it resulted in the loss of her pocket- 
book. Coming to this conclusion, she talked freely to 
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ker delighted listener, who was very much pleased to see 
this change of action on the part of his fair neighbor. 

She told him where she was going, and the name of 
her relatives, and was much assured when the suspected 
individual told her that he had been to college with her 
cousin Julian; had frequently met the young ladies at 
parties, and had on one occasion (the last New Year’s 
day) called at the house, and should in the future, with 
her permission, be a frequent visitor. It was all right, 
then ; she could, and did trust him, and was sorry enough, 
when they arrived at Jersey City, and were'met by Julian 
Tracy, who formally presented his friend, Dr. Worth. 

While crossing the ferry, Lottie laughingly explained 
her reserve during the first hours of their meeting, by 
relating Joe’s sage advice, much to the amusement of 
her cousin and Dr. Worth, the latter replying: “Your 
brother was very wise. I feel pretty sure that some one 
was robbed on our train of something more valuable than 
his pocketbook.” And he. playfully laid his hand over 
his heart. 

Placing her in the carriage waiting, while Julian looked 
after her baggage Dr. Worth told her he should take an 
early opportunity of calling, and expressed the hope that 
this accidental acquaintance should be of lasting and 
pleasant continuance. Thanking Julian for the invitation 
to come soon, and pressing the hand of Lottie, he took 
his departure. 

We shall pass over the meeting with her aunt and 
cousins, only saying that Mrs. Tracy was well pleased 
with Lottie’s appearance, saying to her elder daughter : 

“She is not at all stylish or showy, but piquant and 
decidedly taking. She will be sure to make an impression 
on her debut.” 

And so it proved. This new star in the firmament of 
fashionable society quite dazzled the eyes, and turned 
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the heads of most of the eligible young men, and, in- 
deed, her very pretty face, combined with her simplicity, 
the total absence of anything like art, her confiding, 


childlike manner won for her the admiration of the 


papas, all of whom were willing, indeed anxious, to wel- 
come her as a daughter, should his boy be the favored. 
one. 

‘Lottie, to the great dissatisfaction of her aunt, would 
do as she would. 

The principal cause of comp. int was her entire disre- 
gard of the most, devoted ang continued attentions of 
young Percival Fitzhugh.. He being the most desirable 


_ catch in the city, the only son and heir of a wealthy 


banker, who, rumor said, had declared his intentions of 
turning over to his young hopeful the comfortable sum, 
of a million to commence married life with. Be this as 
it might, Mrs. Tracy having angled in vain for him in be- 
half of her daughter, welcomed the prospect of having 
him in thé family somehow. 

She could keep quiet no longer, and proceeded to re- 
monstrate with Lottie. Pi, 

“I'am astonished at you, child! Are you going to 
throw away the chance that most all the girls would 
gladly seize? Young Fitzhugh is very much pleased 
with you. Just think of the splendid establishmert he 
would place you at the head of, she said.” 

“Can’t help it, auntie. I don’t like Fitz. I am very 
sorry if he has any idea of offering such inducements to 
me. But I really think you are mistaken. He is in love 
only with himself,” replied Lottie. 

“Tt is of no use suggesting such brilliant prospects to 
Lottie, ma; for it is very plain to see to whom her heart 
is turning, if not entirely gone. Dr. Worth is the fa- 
vored one. I admire your taste, little cousin; the dactor 
ás a splendid fellow. I should likely enough have felt 
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my heart in danger long ago, if it had not been guarded 
by two strong barriers; one being the fact of his unmis- 
takable devotion to yourself, showing plainly how hope- 
less my case would be. The other quite as formidable. 
He is too poor even to think of marrying. He has noth- 
ing in the world but his profession, and has a widowed 
mother to support. It seems too hard that Fortune should 
have treated so shabily one on whom Nature had be- 
stowed so bountifully her good gifts,” said May Tracy. 

Lottie, humming a merry air, tripped lightly out of 
the room, deigning no reply. I think she dared not ven- 
ture on the subject for fear of revealing what was hid- 
den in the deepest recesses of her heart; the secure pos- 
session of which she no longer held. It was fluttering 
like a frightened bird, doubting, waiting only to be wooed 
to fly and find a haven in the bosom of young Richard 
‘Worth. 

“Joe’s words were prophetic. But not in the light he 
meant,” she whispered, smilingly to herself. “I believe 
I was trapped and robbed in the railway cars; but to 
save me I cannot regret it.” 

Lottie had been with her aunt about a month, when a 
very remarkable event took place, which much affected 
her future welfare. But I must not anticipate. 

Her cousins, May and Florence, had made an engage- 
ment for her to sit for a picture at a celebrated photo- 
graph gallery. 

The day was beautifully clear and bright—but bitterly 


_, cold. Lottie declared she would not go if they ordered 


` the carriage. 


“Tt was too hard on the poor horses, and the driver had 
a terrible cold, besides. It was really useless, and she 
wanted to look at the pretty things on the way. If they 
gòt tired they could ride in the cars. She liked the fun 


of that, too.” ‘ 
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So she carried her way, and they departed, accom- 
panied by their constant attendant, Mr. Fitzhugh. 

Lunch was waiting for their return. At last they, 

came. 
“Where is Lottie?” was the universal question. 

“Indeed, ma, Lottie is the most willful and determined 
girl I ever saw, and does the strangest things. You 
might just as well try to stop the wind blowing as to 
stop her when she makes up her mind to do anything,” 
exclaimed May. ‘ 

“Well, tell us where she is. I'll venture all my worldly 
goods that whatever she has done is good and kind— 
yes, and proper, too,” said Julian, who was very much 
attached to Lottie, in a cousinly way. 

“PIH tell you what she did, and then you will see how 
proper it was. Where she is, we don’t know. 

“After we got through downtown, Flory complained 
of being tired, and so we determined to ride home. Mr. 
Fitzhugh was going to engage a carriage, when Lottie in- 
sisted on going in the cars, and off she flew and jumped in 
one just passing. Of course we had to follow. 

“The car was quite crowded, and when we had gone 
a few blocks there came in an old man, miserably dressed, 
with a large carpet-bag. Up sprang Lottie, and, putting 
her arms around him, placed him tenderly and comfor- 


Ea 


tably in her seat. Mr, Fitzhugh made her take his, then. — 


“I was mortified enough. I was fearful the people 
might think he was something to us. We rode on, and I 
was beginning to feel a little more comfortable, when 
the car stopped and the old man was making his way 
out; judge of my horror and amazement when she whis- 
pered to me: 

“I will be on presently. I’m going to help this old 
gentleman a little way with his baggage. It is so slip- 
pery, he might fall.’ 
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“The last we saw of her, she was holding him up as 
he crossed the street. 

“Now, Julian, what do you think of this proper be- 
havior ?” 

“Why, May, there is nothing really.wrong about it, 
Lottie is decidedly something different from the modern 
young ladies. Very impulsive, acting directly from the 
promptings of a pure, kind heart. The direct cause of. 

“her action to-day I think you may attribute to reverence 
and veneration,’ answered her brother. 

“Here comes the truant, now. Come, answer for your- 
self, little oné. Here are grave complaints against you. 
You are charged with violating all the rules regulating 
the conduct, airs and graces of town-bred fadies. We 
will have to send you back to the country, for we shall 
never be able to make a fine young lady. of you,” said 
Julian. 

Lottie glanced quickly, saw the merry twinkle in the 
eye of her cousin, and understood him. Turning to her 
aunt, she said: 

“Aunty, Pm sorry if I have displeased you, but I do 
not regret an action of common humanity. I have sins 
enough to answer for, without adding one for willful neg- 
lect of an aged person. I’ve returned safely, and feel 
satisfied and happy.” 

“How far did you escort your protégé, Lottie, and how 
did he receive your attentions?” asked Flory. 

“Not very far; he insisted on my leaving him, but I did 
not until I saw a pleasant-looking German boy standing 
doing nothing; so I slipped fifty cents in his hand, and 
asked him to go home with the old gentleman and keep 
him from slipping down. He thanked me many times, 
asked my name, and where I lived; and when I bade him 
good-by, he said, ‘Heaven bless you, you are a good 
child, and I feel sure that this kind act will be remem- 
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bered by you very pleasantly as long as you live. When 
you pray, ask that grace may be sent.from above to com- 
fort and soften a lonely, hard- hearted, old man. Good- 
by! We may meet again,’ and so I left him; and, in- 
deed, I could hardly help crying, I felt so sorry for him. 
He is a gentleman, I know, for he talks so well.” 

Weeks passed on, and Lottie’s visit was near its close. 
Rumor said (and it was generally believed), that Dr. 
Worth had won from Lottie the consent to be his. , One 
young friend,, wiser than others, had declared that she 
knew it to be a positive fact that Lottie had said she was 
too young to marry yet awhile, and could very well af- 
ford to wait until the doctor should be in circumstances 
to justify his marrying. How true this was I cannot 
tell, but feel perfectly safe in asserting that there was a 
happy and perfect understanding between the two. i 

It was her last day. On the morrow she was to bid 
\ adieu to her kind friends and loving relatives. 

They were all loitering over the breakfast table, when 
the servant brought Lottie a little note. Opening it, she 
read aloud: 


“My good child, come to the old man you were kind to. The 
bearer has a carriage, and will wait for you. 
“Let your cousin or some friend accompany you.” 


“This is very strange. You are not going, Lottie?” 
said May and Flora, simultaneously. 

“Yes, she is, I see,” said Julian, “and I will, with pleas- 
ure, go with her. There is something more in this than 
"we can see.” 

‘They were soon on their way. After about a half- 
hour’s ride, they stopped before a large, old-fashioned, 
gloomy-looking, brick house. The driver opened the car- 
riage-door and said: 

“Here is the place, sir.” 
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Helping Lottie out and up the stone steps, Julian was 

about to raise the’ handle of the dusty knocker, when the 

door was suddenly opened by an old women, who said: 

s Gomme in, miss. The master has been waiting for 
you.” 

Opening a door upon the first floor, she ushered them 
in. 

Seated in a large, easy-chair, paler and thinner than 
when she last saw ħim, was the old man—Hiram Watson 
—for so it proved. it be. Holding out his hand, he said: 

“I knew you would come, my good child. You are 
very like your mother was at your age. Ah, I see you are 
looking surprised, but I knew your mother well. Can 
you remember ever hearing her speak of her Uncle Hi- 
ram.” 

“Oh, yes, often. Are you Uncle Hiram? I am so 
glad to know you!” 

Springing, she pressed her lips to his withered brow, 
and seated herself at his feet, saying: 

“Speak to Julian, my cousin, won’t you, uncle?” 

“Excuse me, sir—I was so,engaged with this dear 
child, that I’ve been very negligent. I am glad to meet 
you. Be seated, sir.” ; 

Turning again to Lottie, he said: 

“Providence ordained that I should meet you, Lottie, 
and feel the influence of your loving kindness. I have 
been quite sick since I last saw you, but with God’s bless- 
ing and the kind attendance of the good doctor, I am 

much better now, and the doctor says I am able to travel 
` a little. I want to go home with you, little one. 

“T'm so lonesome, I want to finish my days with your 
mother. Do you think she will welcome me?” 

“Yes, yes, uncle—she loves you, I know. She wanted 
I should try to find you, but 

“But what, my dear?” 
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“I was afraid you would think I was fortune hunting, 
so I would not try to find you,” she said, blushing deeply. 

“Well, my child, Heaven willed that you should. Ah, 
here is my friend and doctor. My niece, Miss Merrill— 
Dr. Worth.” 

Richard Worth was standing transfixed with wonder. 
Lottie and Julian were very much enjoying his surprise. 
At last, he recovered himself, and exclaimed :, 

“Why, Lottie, is it possible?” 


“And I must say, why, doctor, is it possible that you 
know my niece?” said Uncle Hiram. 


“Yes, sir; I am fortunate in the possession of such a 
great pleasure,” said the doctor, casting a look of pride 
and love toward Lottie. 


“Tf T could read looks, I should say you knew each 
other well, and liked each other better. I am glad,-very 
glad. I think I shall attempt match-making once more, 
and meet with a happier result this time. Doctor, this 
dear child’s mother was my niece and adopted daughter. 
I brought her from Maryland, educated her, and wanted 
sto marry her to my ward, but she chose differently. I 
have never seen her since. This little one has made it all 
right now. I am going home with her, and after a little 
while, if you should follow, and ask our consent, I think 
neither she nor I would say nay. And Uncle Hiram’s 
wedding presents will be no mean dowry, but a worthy 
setting for so pure and valuable a gem as this,” patting 
Lottie’s head. 


The charming look of gratitude, and the warmth with 
which the young doctor pressed his hand, was a sufficient 
answer for the old uncle. 

Lottie’s departure was postponed for a few days, and 
then, accompanied by her uncle, she returned to her coun- 
try home. The welcome which greeted the old man was 
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so earnest and loving, that he was fully satisfied that his 
remaining days would be very happy there. 

With every month came young Worth, urging Lottie 
for a speedy union; and before another year had passed 
he came once more, bringing Julian, his mother and sis- ° 
ters. There was a quiet little wedding. , 

After the ceremony Uncle Hiram placed a packet in his 
niece’s hand; which, opening, she found a document put- 
ting her in the immediate possession of fifty thousand 
dollars. 

Aunt Cloe, hearing this, left her kitchen, at the risk of 
burning her waffles, to dart into the parlor, and exclaim, 
to the amusement of all: 

“Old Cloe’s words nebber fails. Didn’t I profecise that 
' you’d ketch a husban’ and a fortun’? What you dun 
say now?” and she made her exit amidst peals of laugh- 
ter. 

“I say it is better to be born ‘lucky than rich, ” said 
Joe. 

“I say Lottie was born both,” said Julian. “Lucky, 
you will all admit; and also rich, in the possession of the 
truest, rarest qualities of a good, pure heart.” 

Lottie’s and the doctor’s example was followed by 
others. 

Julian, to Lottie’s great joy, wooed and won her dear 

friend, the elder Miss Bingham. May succeeded in 
catching the young Fitzhugh; and Flory’s bright eyes 
made such sad havoc on the heart of the young minister 
who presided at Lottie’s wedding that report says she is 
about to try and heal the wounds she inflicted. 
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ONLY A COMMA. 


BY FRANCES HENSHAW BADEN. 


A lie that is half a truth is ever the worst of lies; 

A lie*that is all a lie can be met and fought with outright; 

But a lie that is half a truth is a harder matter to fight. 
—TENNYSON. 


In the elegant boudoir of the beautiful and wealthy 
Mrs. Carlton may be seer a little gem of art—a painting 
of water colors, the design of which has long been a sub- 
ject of speculation and much interest to many friends, 
particularly to her daughter, a little miss of fourteen 
years, who had often pleaded to know what it meant. 

The single word “Only” is painted in letters formed by 
the entwining of the graceful myrtle, the beautiful for- 
get-me-not, and here and there, almost hidden, falls a 
spray of the drooping hop vine. 

- In answer to the many inquiries concerning this pic- 
ture, Mrs. Carlton would say: 

| “That little word was a pet of mine, long years ago. 
i If you will think on it, you will know how little, yet oh! 
how much it may express. So it was a whim of mine to 
paint it in flowers of love and remembrance. 

Sometimes some one brighter than the others, or a 
young girl, just fresh from her floral dictionary, would 
spy out and remark: ; 

“Oh! Mrs. Carlton, but I notice, almost hidden among 
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the flowers a spray of the hop vine. That seems hardly 
in keeping with the others! You know that tells of in- 
justice!” 

Perhaps a hardly discernible expression of annoyance 
flits over the fair face. But she answers, pleasantly: 

“I might have thought of that. But I wanted some- 
thing more to give a finish to the letters, and so I trained 
in a few of those little sprays. Never thinking,” she 
added, with a smile, “it would meet the eye of so severe 
a critic.” 

This reply might have been satisfactory to many. But 
the one for whom it was intended, came to the conclusion 
there was more in the hop vine than Mrs. Carlton cared 
to tell, at any rate to her. 

“Mamma, dear, do tell me to-day, just now, all about 
that flowery picture. I am so anxious to know. I am 
sure I am old enough to understand it now. There was 
an incident which took place in school to-day which 
makes me more than ever anxious to know all about it. 
Miss May, who has charge of our drawing class, has 
gone home, and in her place we had a stranger. She 
‘gave me a flower piece to work on. Among the various 
kinds were ‘forget-me-nots.’ I mentioned your having a 
painting of those, and went on to tell her of the curiosity 
it caused. Then I said you had told me it was a ‘heart’s 
history of the past.” She seemed very much interested; 
indeed, quite agitated. She asked me my name. When 
I answered, she turned quite pale, and I thought she 
would faint. I heard her murmur, ‘How very strange; 
and ‘often during the afternoon I noticed her gazing on 
me very earnestly, and sadly too, I think. To save me, 
mamma, I cannot divest my mind of the idea that she is 
in some way connected with your picture!” said Carrie 
Carlton, who had just entered her mother’s room,-on re- 
turning from school. 
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“Her name, dear! Do you know?” 

“Yes, mamma! Miss Davenport.” 

“Davenport! Evelyn! Yes, it must be! It is very 
strange! You are right, my child. Miss Davenport is 


connected with that little word. Once thoughtlessly : 
spoken, willfully misinterpreted and wickedly repeated, — 


caused a great deal of sorrow and suffering to one who 
was very near to me, Again, when sadly breathed forth, 
it fell on a sympathetic ear, entered a warm, true heart, 
found and brought forth hope, love, protection! Oh! my 
child, when I gaze on that picture, every leaf of those 
sweet flowers seem whispering reminders of so much 
love and sympathy, and trying to cluster round and hide 
from view those other sprays which are drooping low, 
burdened with a weight of the direst injustice. Yes, 
dear, I will tell you the story, hoping that it may prove 
not only one of interest, but one from which you may 
draw a lesson for future profit. 

“Seventeen years ago, in this city, lived a young girl 
struggling with the hard, cold world for a support for 
herself. and widowed mother. Although. liberally edu- 
cated, and possessing many accomplishments, she could 
gain no assistance from these means. Her mother was 


an invalid, requiring almost constant care; therefore Ell- , 


enor (we will call her) could avail herself of nore of the 
various offers as governess or teacher. Either of these 
positions would remove her from home. So her only re- 
source was the needle. While thus employed, she could 
still watch over arid care for her suffering parent. 

“In this employment she was, for a time, very success- 
ful. Her patrons were among the elite of the city. One 
of them was Mrs. C., a lady of kind heart, great liber- 
ality, and great wealth. 

“Ellenor Deering was very frequently at the home 
of this lady—going for and returning with, work—fre- 
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quently remaining through the day, during which time 
her absence from her mother was supplied by Mrs. C.’s 
maid, a kind, experienced, and worthy woman. 

“Mrs. C.’s family consisted of two young misses, aged 
twelve and fourteen years, a young girl, named Evelyn 
Davenport, the orphan daughter of a very dear friend of 
Mrs. C.’s, and the betrothed wife of young Dr. C., the 
only son and center of all his mother’s hopes. 

“It was her dearest wish to unite her son with her 
friend’s child; and to this end she bent all her ener- 
gies. So far as a betrothal she had succeeded. 

“Often during Ellenor’s presence in this family, she 
met Dr. C., whose manner to the poor seamstress was 
ever respectful and very kind. 

“When he was near she almost forgot, for the time, 
that she was not one of their friends or associates. He 
not only rendered her respect, but enforced it on the 
other members of the family. 

“Evelyn Davenport was very much inclined to make 
Ellenor know and feel her inferior position, and, to use 
her own words, ‘keep her in a seamstress’ place.’ 

“Often she was checked in her haughty airs, and con- 
descending manner, by a glance from the,clear, honest 
eye, which expressed so plainly his disapproval of such 
a spirit. The spirit of Christianity shone forth in all the 
acts of this noble man. 

“He had earnestly desired to enter the ministry. But 
his parents would not hear of it. He must enter the 
médical world—follow his father’s profession. He ac- 
- quiesced, saying: 

“ ‘Perhaps it is better so. For in no work has a man 
such a wide field for usefulness as in the practice of 
medicine. He could not only comfort the mind and ease 
the body, but properly use his wealth—valueless to him— 
if he could not share with, and help the needy.” 
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“Mrs. C., at one time, prevailed on Ellenor to come to 
the house every day, for a week or so, to get the girls 
ready to go to school. The first day of that notable time, 
Ellenor’s dinner was sent up to her in the sitting-room, 
where she was engaged in sewing. She thought nothing 
of it, expecting either that, or to come to the second table 
with the housekeeper. The next day her mother was not 
as well as usual, and so she was detained some time be- 
; yond the regular hour for presenting herself in the work- 
room. 

“When she reached the house, she went up quietly, and 
entered, and was getting her sewing out, when her atten- 
tion was arrested by hearing her name. She listened. In 
the next moment she heard Mrs. C. saying: 

“Miss Deering is not coming to-day, I fear. It is 
quite late.’ 

“ ‘She is offended for not being invited to dinner yes- 
terday. I suppose she is so very genteel and worthy (in 
her own estimation), said Evelyn Davenport, rather 
spitefully. 

“ ‘And why should she not be in yours and ours?’ 

“Why was she not at the table, mother? She is re- 
fined and modest, and would be, I think, an excellent 
companion for my sisters. I would have them like her. 
She would grace the best society. It is her devotion to 
her mother which places her there. You know it,is only 
because the same goddess that smiles on you and yours 
turns a cold, frowning face toward her. Fortune alone 
makes the difference,’ said her son, in warm, earnest 
tones. 

“How those kind words went to the heart, and stamped 
firmly, and forever, the image of the one who uttered 
them, you may well imagine. 

“My son, I have no real objection to Miss Deering’s 
presence at my table, but you know it is’ not customary, 
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and yesterday we had company—Miss Le Blane. You 
know she is so very aristocratic, I don’t know what shé 
would have thought of such a thing.’ 

““Oh, mother! Put away those thoughts and words, so 

unworthy of your good heart. Act right, never fearing 
` or caring what your friends may say. You are in a po- 
sition which will enable you to stand above these forms 
and customs. Think, mother dear, of these two young 
girls. Take from the favored one only one possession, 
and give it to the humble sewing-girl, and which then, 
would you give the preference? Mother dear, it was a 
real infliction on my patience, yesterday, to sit through 
the long dinner hour, and to listen to her idle, silly talk. 
And while I think of her, I remember hearing my dear 
father say he knew the father of this young lady, when 
he was a little boy, as George White. But when he came 
in possession of his father’s hard-gained gold, there came 
ideas of grandeur, and so on. He went to Paris for a 
few years, then returned with the recently-acquired 
knowledge of noble descent, and entered the fashionable 
world as Le Blanc. 

“Mother, for my sake—for the sake of my dear, de- 
parted father who was ever just—come forth! Place 
Merit before Wealth. Make up in the future for yester- 
day’s wrong.’ 

“Then came forth a mocking laugh, and in a scornful 
voice the words from Evelyn Davenport: 

“Really, Dr. C., you would, no doubt, like to have 
your mother receive Miss Deering—this piece of ele- 
gance and perfection—as a daughter! Upon my word, 
sir, you are very fond and careful of this young person. 
I think I will resign in her favor. She is an artful girl. 
Yesterday you sent her flowers! Yes, and peeled an or- 
ange for hér! I do not care a straw for your affection, 
sir, if it is divided with such as she is.’ 
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“There was a silence for some moments, and then Dr. 
C. answered: 

“ ‘Evelyn, what can I say for these false—yes, I must 
say it—and unjust words? I am always with the op- 
pressed, and those needing my help. I did not send her 
the flowers; I gave them to her; and she asked if she 
might give you part. I said “Certainly.” About the 
fruit it is true. I performed that service of pleasure for 
my mother and you, and do you think I would slight 
another in the same room, and at the same time? Never! 
And now let me tell you, dear Evelyn, you must try and 
conquer this unhappy disposition. Cast forth all unjust 
thoughts, or we shall never be happy. I would not—dare 
not, risk your happiness, or mine, by uniting our future, 
until you rise above your present unhappy disposition. 
We should be a miserable pair, indeed. I love you, Eve- 
lyn; but for some time past I have been watching with 
sorrow and many misgivings these grave errors. You: 
must not doubt my actions. I would be above reproach. 
Do this, and be to me ‘the gentle, loving girl of years. 
ago,’ said Dr. C., earnestly. 

“ ‘Never will I try to change my ndture for you, sir; 
and remember you have no right yet to dictate to me!’ 
she angrily replied; and, going out of the room, ran up- ; 
stairs. | : 

“Ellenor Deering was spellbound. She knew not what 
to do, or how to act. She should, she thought, have let 
them know of her presence; but she was so much as- 
tonished, her faculties quite deserted her. So she was. 
unintentionally an “eavesdropper.’ 

“Mrs. C. did not come into the room for an bone Or SO; 
and then asked, anxiously: 

“ “How long have you been hete?” 

“Some minutes. I am quite late, but mother needed 
me longer than usual this morning,’ answered Ellenor. 
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“This evasive reply disarmed the fears of Mrs. C., rela- 
tive to whether their conversation had been heard. 

“Ellenor thought it best for the comfort of all parties; 
and when Mrs. C. came in again and said: 

“ ‘Come, Miss Deering, the dinner-bell is ringing; we 
wil! go down,’ she slightly demurred, but the kind man- 
ner induced her to accept the apology for the neglect of 
the previous day, and so things passed on quite pleasantly 
during the remainder of the week. Evelyn seemed rather 
better tempered, yet Ellenor thought she could detect an 
occasional glance of deep malice flash from her dark eye. 

“Time passed on. The girls left for school, Dr. C. to 
finish his course of studies, and Ellenor -continued to re- 
ceive work from Mrs. C. and Miss Davenport. 

“One day when the poor girl had gone to return a 
piece of embroidery to her employers, Evelyn came to 
have a dress cut. She was waiting when the seamstress 


came in, but not noticing a visitor, she went up to her 


mother, and. said, joyfully: 

“ ‘Oh, mamma! for that piece of work, Mrs. C. paid me 
ten dollars! Only think of it.’ 

“Tt is like her. I expected nothing else. Mrs. C. is 
a very kind, liberal woman,’ answered her mother. 

“The dress was cut and fitted, and receiving the prom- 
ise to have it in two days, Evelyn left. A servant came 
for it, paid the usual price, and brought a little note, say- 
ing: ‘Mrs. C. would not need Miss Deering’s services 
any longer.’ 

“Ellenor was amazed at this. She called to ask an ex- 
planation from Mrs. C., but was told always that the lady 
‘was engaged; and so she knew nothing about the reason 
for this unkindness. 

“One after another of her patrons discharged her, and — 
in a few weeks the once prosperous m happy girl was 
geduced to real want. e 
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“She knew she should soon be alone in the world. 
But God was very merciful. With the rapidly-declining 
strength the mind failed, too; and the peevish, fretful 
sufferer became gentle, pleasant, yes, even joyous. She 
was a girl again—round her the friends of youth, and 
every comfort and even luxury, she thought. Thus poor 
Ellenor was saved from the torture of having her mother 
sensible to all the surrounding poverty. 

“A little longer, and with a beaming smile, which told 
of a vision of peace and joyous meetings, the mother’s 
spirit passed from earth. Friends from the humble walks 
of life came forth, and, with the kind minister, performed 
the sad services for the dead, and tried to comfort the 
lone one. 

“All was over. Sitting bowed with grief, heart and 
mind away with the absent, she heeded not the deep soli- 
tude surrounding her. The gentle knock at the door was 
unheard. At length a deep, kind voice was sounding in 
her ear, calling her back to her lonely, desolate life. 

“ ‘Miss Deering!’ 

“She raised her eyes and beheld Arthur C.” 

“Oh, mamma! —I know now; I thought only one could 
be so good and kind-——” 

“Stop, dear, let me-finish my story before you begin 
your comments. 

“Bending down and gazing at her with an expression 
of the deepest sympathy, he took her hand, pressed it and 
said: 

_ “‘What is it? Speak to me! Tell me what is the 
~ trouble?’ 

“ ‘Only tired of life; without friends; the only one is | 
gone. All alone. Only I am left,’ wailed forth the 
stricken girl. 

““Miss Deering, why have you kept aloof from your 
friends? Why not have let us know of/ your sorrow? 
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Bo not talk of being friendless. You are not. My 
mother—my sisters.’ 

“ ‘No, no, not now. She sent me off. Oh! for only 
one friendly heart to feel and pity my desolation.’ 

“*Miss Deering! Ellenor! be comforted. There is 
some strange mystery concerning my mother’s actions. 
Yet if all the world desert, I will be proud to be your 
friend. Try and be calm, and let us consider this es- 
trangement with my mother. Now while I think of it, I 
imagine I already have a clew to it. Your sorrowful little 
word—so often repeated within the last few moments— 
may serve to explain it—the cause. Forgive me should 
I pain you, but I must be candid to help you. On my 
return I noticed your absence, and inquired the cause. 
My mother answered that you and your mother were very 
ungrateful—that she had been deceived in both; and 
when she found out her error, had filled your place by 
one more worthy. She was convinced of this by your 
never coming to ask an explanation when she discharged 
you. I need not tell I did not believe this of you. I de- 
termined to find you and learn the truth. For several 
days since I have been very much engaged, and found it 
almost impossible to get a leisure hour. Last night I 
pushed mother somewhat for something more explicit 
concerning your case, and learned it was from some re- 
marks of yours made in the presence of Miss Davenport, 
relative to an amount paid you by mother for a piece of 
embroidery. Evelyn reported that you had entered the 
room, not noticing her, and said that “Mrs. C. had paid 
you ten dollars only for that piece of work,” and your 
mother answered ironically: “Just like her! Very 
liberal and kind-hearted, indeed.” So, you see, my friend, 
that little word only has caused your trouble. I know 
Evelyn’s faults and weakness, and I fear wickedness. I 
immediately divined how easily those words could be will- 
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fully misunderstood, and I determined to come to you te- 
day for the truth.’ 

“Oh, thank you for your kindness—your faith in my 
worthiness. I did use that word, but not as she said; Í, 
remember well. Oh, how cruel! how unjust! how. 
wicked! and how I have suffered from it! I was so de- 
lighted with the liberal price paid, and returned joyfully 
exclaiming: “Mrs. C. paid me ten dollars! only think of 
it, mamma !” and her words were as» you have said, but in 
a voice of gratitude and truth. I called several times, but 
was always denied admittance. I saw a strange servant; 
she would take up my name, then return with the answer, 
Mrs. C. was engaged and could not see me.’ | 

“Enough, Miss Deering; it is as I suspected. Eve- 
lyn’s motive—my mother must know and feel how cruel 
she has been, and try to redress this terrible injustice. 
Good-by for the present; be comforted concerning the 
future.’ 

“He was gone. What a weight was lifted from her 
heavy heart. The mystery was explained. Two or three 
hours passed on, when she heard a carriage stop in front. 
and then a knock on the door. 

“ ‘Come in,’ she sadly said, and Mrs. C. was beside her. 

“It is useless to detail the explanation, or how very 
much distressed Mrs. C. really was. She could not for- 
give herself for judging and condemning thus one with- 
out a chance for defense. She said they had had a dread- 
ful scene, and a mortifying, sorrowful explanation, prov- 
ing Evelyn’s falsehood and malice. Arthur had forced it 
from her. 

“Poor girl! I loved her mother so much, and hoped 
so to see her the wife of my son. I fear now it is all 
over between them. Perhaps it is for the best. He is 
so good and pure, I fear she would never make him _ 
happy. She has gone away to her uncle. I have just 
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been to the depot with her. Now, my child, you are to 
return with me, and take charge of the girls, who are 
home from school, and insist on remaining so, with you 
for their teacher. Not a word of objection; I am the 
suppliant, pleading for forgiveness, to prove which you 
must come with us,’ said Mrs. C. 

“Ellenor went, and remained for two years, beloved. by 
all. At the end of which time, Mrs. C., verifying her 
love and appreciation by the fervent blessing and warm 
embrace with which she welcomed the orphan to her 
home and heart, a daughter, in name and affection.” 

“Now, mamma, I know all. You are Ellenor Deer- 
ing; I guessed it when you let pa’s name slip out.” 

“Yes, love, you have only heard of and known me as 
Nellie Moreton; Ellenor Deering was my mother’s 
maiden name. Now, Carrie, let this story warn you 
against evil speaking, exaggeration, and particularly re- 
member the command, ‘Thou shalt not bear false witness.’ 
Evelyn has had a severe reward, I fear, but I have not an 
unkind feeling for her. I shall call on her, and endeavor 
to be a friend to her. Her unkindness truly caused me 
great sorrow, but in the end greater joy. Your dear 
father has often said that he deeply feels the truth of 
those blessed words, ‘All things work together for good 
to those who love the Lord.’ ” . 


THE WARNING. 


BY FRANCES HENSHAW BADEN 


“A something light as air—a look— 
A word unkind or wrongly taken, 
Oh, love! that tempests never shook, 
A breath, a touch like this hath shaken.” 


Very beautiful was Clarice De Vere. But to-night the 
face, usually beaming with hope and joy, wears a look of 
discontent. ‘There is a scarcely perceptible frown on the 
fair brow, a tear stealing down the rose-tinted cheek, 
which she hastily wipes away, and rising from her seat 
before the mirror, she says: 

“No, Ninette, not a jewel to-night; I will do very well. 
Now give me my gloves and fan.” 

“Oh, ma’amselle, do let me put this beautiful comb, or 
wind some pearls among your curls! You look so very 
simple. Something, please, to brighten up your dress a 
little. You look more as if you were dressed for a funeral 
than a féte. Just a few roses, then; here are some beau- 
tiful buds!” pleaded the maid. 

“T don’t feel bright, Ninette, and I don’t care to look so. 
But if you wish, put a few of those fuchsias in my hair.” 

With skillful fingers the dark, shining tresses were 
caught back, and the drooping, scarlet flowers arranged 
gracefully in them. Ninette, with a satisfied look, ex- 
claimed: l 
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“Perfect now! Beautiful! See, ma’amselle! But you 
are not well, I fear!’ 

“Yes I am; but I think I am very cross this evening. 
Nothing more, my good Ninette. Now,I am going down 
to stay with uncle. When Monsieur Le Compte comes, 
let me know. - Is Mr. Herbert home?” 

“T think he is. He went into his room just before you 
came in, and I have not heard him come out yet,” a 
swered the maid. 

Yes, Clarice was cross—not, satisfied with berate: 
That day she had chilled and disappointed a warm, trust- 
ing heart, and conscience was busy torturing her. She 
descended the stairs, and knocked at the door of her 
uncle’s “sanctum.” 

Receiving no answer, she turned the knob and entered, 
and stood unperceived for a few moments. 

- Herman Waldridge sat gazing intently, spellbound, on 
a miniature painting, which ever and anon he pressed to 
his heart. At length a deep groan burst forth, and then 
in a pleading voice, with raised eyes, he whispered: 

“So young, so beautifully fair! Oh, Father of mercy, 
shield her child from such a fate!” 

“Uncle!” | 

The soft, sweet voice aroused him. Quickly concealing 
the miniature, he turned and asked: 

“What is it, love? You are not off? It is very early.” 

“No, uncle, I am not going for an hour or two. I 
dressed early, so as to spend some time with you. I fan- 
cied you were not well, you looked so sad. Now, uncle, 
tell me how I look to-night. Ninette was quite enraged 
at my simple attire.” 

He drew her toward him, gazed long and sadly on 
her, then sank back in his chair, bowed his head on his 
clasped hands, and seemed struggling with a great 
sorrow. 
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“What is it, uncle? Have I grieved you? Has Her- 
bert dared to complain to you?” ATASS 

“No, no, Clarice, you do him injustice. It is nothing of 
the kind. I am glad you have come to me this evening. 
I am very sad; my mind has been with the past. Clarice, 
love, this is your mother’s birthday. You are very like 
her, ‘particularly to-night. She would never be decked- 
in jewels; always in flowers.” 

“Tell me of my mother, uncle; you have promised so 
often. Do, please; this is surely a suitable time, her 
birthday.” | 

“Yes, love, I will tell you all to-night. But you must 
first tell me what is the trouble with Herbert. He seems 
very much depressed, and I have noticed an increasing 
coldness in your manner to each other. Is he to accom- 
pany you to-night?” 

“Uncle, Herbert has seen proper to take me to task 
several times lately for receiving the attentions of gen- 
tlemen, particularly since my acquaintance with Monsieur, 
Le Compte. To-day I was, perhaps, too hasty. I said 
some cruel things, and ended by telling him he had no 
right to dictate to me, and’most likely he never would 
have. He is not going to-night, I think,” answered». 
Clarice. 

“I had surmised as much; I therefore had determined 
no longer to delay telling you the long-promised story. 

“You have heard, my love, that you are mine only by 
adoption. Your mother was the child of my father’s 
dearest friend. 

“Edith Maynard was bequeathed by her dying father 
to his friend’s love and care. Very dear was the little or- 
-phan to my father, sharing equally with my sister and 
me his love. 

“Little Edith was three years old when I first saw her; 
I was a wild, thoughtless boy of ten. My mother would 
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say: ‘Love the little one, Herman, and try to comfort 
and amuse her. She has no mother or father, and we 
must not let her feel her loss.’ y i 

“She-was a shy, timid little thing. So fair and frail, 
with large blue eyes, and a shower of golden ringlets, I 
thought her the most beautiful being, I had ever seen. 
She was so diferent from my sister Isabel, a wild, fear- 
less, brilliant little maid of five years.” 

“I think my care for the little Edith brought forth the 
first serious thoughts I ever had. My first and last 
thought of every day was how to please her. I could not 
bear to have any one take care of her, save myself. I 
taught her to read, draw, ride, and more than all, to love 
me. My father used often to say: | 

“ “How steady that wild boy has grown! He has taken 
the charge of our little Edith, and really seems to be 
deeply -impressed with the responsibility of his position.’ 

“My mother would answer by saying: 

“ ‘How devoted he is to her, and how the little one loves 
him,’ ‘ 

“And they would smile approvingly. 

“Yes, I thought I loved the little baby girl; but I knew 
not what love was until in after years. 

“I had to leave my darling for college life. I never fal- 
tered in my allegiance to my little one. This love for her 
kept me firm against temptation—free from vice. I felt 
I could not return and meet the gaze of her beautiful, 
loving eyes—not dare to touch her pure, sweet lips, if I 
was like too many of my associates. 


“Every vacation, on my return home, the little one 
would meetme with a sister’s caresses. When she was 
little more than thirteen, I left her, to travel. When part- 
ing, she clung wildly around me, crying, and begging 
father not to let me go—a perfect child still. 
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“T was gone two years. On my return, I could scarcely 
credit the change that short time had made. 

“Oh, Clarice, you are beautiful, but your mother was 
more than that—she was like a beautiful dream! I almost 
feared to move or to speak, dreading lest the bright vision 
should melt away. I dared not caress that lovely maiden, 
as I was wont to do my baby sister. At length I became 
accustomed to her great beauty; but there was never 
again the free, happy hours, as in childhood days. Then. 
came the time when I knew what it was to love’ After a 
time we understood each other, and pledged our love. I 
will show you now her picture, painted for me on her 
seventeenth birthday. Here it is.” 

And he drew the miniature from his bosom, opened it, 
gazed a moment, and then passed it to Clarice. 

“Yes, yes; it is my own mamma, I know. ‘These fea- 
tures call back the past. I can remember her, uncle—but 
not looking like this; but oh, so pale and sad. Mother! 
mother !” she sobbed, and pressing kiss after kiss upon the 
beautiful painting, she returned it, saying: 

“Uncle, may I come and see this every day ?” 

“Ves, love.” 

“Now, uncle, tell me more. Quick, please; I am so 
anxious to know all!” 

“Twenty years ago to-day that was painted. I think it 
was the happiest day of my life. For months after I was 
in a delirium of joy. 

“The next fall we all went to New Orleans to spend a 
few weeks. 2 

“The great beauty of Edith—and of my, sister Isabel— 
drew around them many of the handsomest, most talented, 
and eligible young men then in the city. Among them 
came Alphonse De Vere, a: young Frenchman of nobile 
birth, and of great fortune, rumor said. Very fine-look- 
ing and pleasant, I must admit he was; one most likely 
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-to please the fancy and dazzle the eye of one like Edith, 


so unsophisticated and childlike. 

“T must hasten over this part of my trying task. After 
an acquaintance of three weeks with this young man, came 
a blow that almost crushed the life from out me. Edith 
had gone—eloped with De Vere! 

“How I lived I knew not. They placed in my hand a 
letter from her. She said she had mistaken the nature of 
her love for me until she met Alphonse; then she knew 
too well.. Much more she wrote of her gratitude and sis- 
terly love, and asked to have her wardrobe sent to the - 
Hotel de——; that she should sail with her husband for 
Paris in a few days. She ended by saying it would be 
better for us not to meet just now; but when she returned, 
after a while, she hoped we would all welcome and for- 
give her, particularly for the unhappiness she had caused 
me. 

“My heart withered as I read. It has never revived 
since. The world has never seemed the same. 

“My father immediately inclosed her a draft for the 
amount, with interest, which was placed in his hands by 
her father, for her education and expenses—amounting to 
about twenty thousand dollars—never a dollar of which 
had my father used. He reared her as one of his own. 

“One year after another passed, and we heard nothing 
from her. 

“My health was very feeble. Isabel was going to Eu- 
rope with her husband and little Herbert, and insisted that 


the change would be beneficial to me, and I must go. I 


agreed. 

“Seven years had rolled round since Edith left us. We 
were then in Paris. I had been thinking much of the 
past, and was very sad that day. Isabel coaxed me out 
for a walk. 

“We were loitering in the garden of the Tuileries. 
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Herbert was playing around; when presently he came 
running to me, saying: 

“Uncle, do you see! Here is a little baby girl selling 
flowers.’ 

“He drew forward a wee little thing of about four years 
old. | i 

“The child’s face fascinated me. Where had I seen 
her before? 

“ ‘Isabel, look at this little one; where have we seen 
her before? Her face is very familiar, but I cannot place’ 
her.’ 

“T looked up at my sister, waiting for her reply, when 
I noticed her face pale and flush alternately. At length 
she whispered: 


““Herman, look again; this must be Edith’s child. It 
is the great likeness to her you see, but it is the difference 
in the coloring—Edith’s features and expression, Al- 
phonse De Vere’s color of hair and eyes—this difference 
is what bewilders you. Speak to her; ask her name, and 
where her mother is.’ | 


“I saw then the truth of Isabel’s words. The little girl 
surely was strangely like Edith, save the dark hair and 
eyes ; only the difference in coloring, as she had said, We 
questioned her, and no doubt was in our minds that we 
had found our lost Edith. 

“Following the little girl, she led us to a miserable ten- 
ement-house, up nu:nberless long stairs, and stopping be- 
fore a door said, wita an important little air: i 

“ ‘Madame, monsieur, this is me lady mamma’s room.’ 

“I motioned Isabel to enter, I could not speak. I 
dared not approach her uon I had in a degree subdued 
my agitation. 

“I cannot tell how long I aei, when Isabel came 
eut, and said: ` 
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“Come in; but for mercy’s sake try to be calm. Any 
excitement may kill her immediately. She is very ill. 
Come, she has asked for you.’ 

“Calling on Heaven for strength and help, I entered, 
and beheld my Edith. 

“A wan smile lighted her face for an instant. I took 
her hand, bent over and pressed my lips to her forehead, 
and whispered: 

“ “My darling sister? 


“It flashed in my mind that nothing I could say to her 
would express so quickly and perfectly that I had for- 
given her and induce her to think I had not suffered se 
very much, and in short, calm and reassure her, at this 
title from me. 


“Scarcely a trace of her glorious beauty remained. The 
golden hair lay in tangled, clammy masses. The once 
laughing blue eyes were wildly bright just then, burning 
with fever and excitement. Her features and form were 
terribly attenuated. It was too truly plain the hand of 
death was upon her. 

“Living in the most abject poverty; cared for only by a 
poor flower woman, whose heart was touched by the 
beauty and ‘suffering of her neighbor, she gave up her em- 
ployment to nurse the sick one; only sending out her 
bouquets by the little girl to sell. With the amount ob- 
tained so, and by the disposal of the few remaining ar- 
ticles of handsome clothing, Edith was provided with a 
few necessaries to sustain life. 

“We carried her with us to our hotel; surrounded her 
with every comfort and luxury; the best physicians were 
called, but nothing could stay the cruel hand that was 
drawing her away. A broken heart, privation and suffer- 
ing had done a speedy work. 


“She lingered with us scarcely two weeks; then passed 
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away so quietly and sweetly, that I, clasping her hand, 
thought her sleeping. 

“We learned from her that Alphonse was a mere ad- 
venturer. He had squandered his all and hers, and finally 
was killed in a gambling saloon. After that terrible 
event she had done some little fancy work for her main- 
tenance; but soon her health gave away, and in two 
months was unable to rise from her bed. Soon after her 
marriage she had found out her dreadful mistake, and 
was so bowed with mortification and horror that she could 
not write and let us know of her fate. 

“Finally, she bequeathed her little daughter to my care 
and love. We laid her in a foreign land, raised a monu- 
ment to mark her resting-place, and returned to our home, 


` with the little one and the faithful flower woman, Ninette. 


I have been living my boyhood days over, watching Her- 
bert’s devotion to my little Clarice. And now, my love, 
my, lost Edith’s child will know how well I can sympa- 
thize with Herbert in his present sorrow.” 

Clarice was weeping; she hac been ever since her uncle 
placed her mother’s picture before her. She had drawn 
her cushioned seat near him, and sat clasping his hand. 

Ninette came to the door, and broke the spell of sad- 
ness by saying: 

“Monsieur Le Comptt is in the drawing-room, 
ma’amselle.” , 

Clarice arose, quickly approached the door, hesitated, 
returned, and, throwing her arms around her uncle’s 


neck, said: à 


“I know, my more than father, how severe a trial this 
has been to you. You have for me unveiled your 
wounded heart, and it has bled anew to-night. But I 
think you may rest easy. You have not suffered in vain.” 

Going to the door, she said: 
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“Go, Ninette, and see if Mr. Herbert is in his room, 
and say I wish to see him a moment in the hall.” 

Herbert came slowly down the stairs, a mingled look 
of sorrow and surprise on his fine countenance. He stood 
waiting her pleasure. 

“Herbert, please go with me to the drawing-room, to 
excuse myself to Monsieur Le Compte. Uncle seems 
lonesome, and I will stay home with him to-night, if you 
will join us in his room,” she said. 

And holding out her hand, it was clasped by Herbert, 
and descending the stairs, they entered the drawing-room. 

‘After greeting the young man, and politely bidding him 
be seated, Herbert withdrew to the far end of the room on 
some pretext, and Clarice said: 

“Monsieur, you will have to excuse me this evening. 
Uncle is not well, and I have decided to remain with 
him.” 

Of course the young man was dreadfully disap- ` 
pointed, and declared he would not go, either. 

“T must beg you will; for many young ladies will miss 
you, and be sadly disappointed if you are not there. As 
for myself, staying home to-night is not only a duty, but 
a pleasure, to be able to cheer my uncle; and if Herbert 
will exert himself to assist me, I think I shall have a very 
pleasant evening.” 

Little more was said. The young man took his de- 
parture. The kind, but decided manner of Clarice made 
him feel very certain the “good-by” she bade him was not 
only for that night, but forever! 

“Clarice, what am I to understand by this?” asked 
Herbert, as soon as the door closed, on the departure of 
their guest. 

“That your Clarice is not quite as wicked as she tried 
to be to-day. Iam tired of making so many people mis- 
erable. There are numbcrless girls sighing for young 
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Le Compte’s attentions, for which I do not care a straw. 
Let him return to them. If I encouraged him longer, 
possibly I might make him a little unhappy. You are not 
feeling very joyous just now, and to end the list, I am not 
very well content until I feel worthy of my dear, noble. 
Herbert.” 

Playfully putting his hand over her lips, he gently said: 

“Hush! Be true to your own pure heart, love, and 
we shall be very happy.” 

They went into Uncle Herman’s room, ae carried with 
them a great relief to his anxious heart. 

Herbert never knew to what cause to attribute the great 
joy which broke in on his sadness, like a ray of sunshine 
through the darkest clouds, on that memorable night, and 
Uncle Herman kept his own counsel. 
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SAVED BY LOVE. 


BY FRANCES HENSHAW BADEN, 


“Yes, Good, though only tHouant, has life and breath— 
God’s life—and so can be redeemed from death; 

And evil, in its nature, is decay, 

< And any hour can blot it all away.” 


“What a remarkable-looking person that nurse of yours 
is, Nellie,” said Mrs. Markham to her friend, Nellie Liv- 
ingston. 

“Remarkable in what way? For her plain, almost ugly 
face, I suppose,” replied Mrs. Livingston. 

“Yes—that is it; almost ugly, you say. ` Why, she is 
positively, painfully bad looking; indeed, I do not think I 
could have such a—I must say hideous—person about 
me,’ exclaimed her friend. ‘ 

“Why, you do not really mean so; look at her honest, 
clear eyes, her very pleasant mouth; we do not see her 
ugly looks; we see only the true, brave heart looking 
through her eyes, and know her patience and endurance. 
To us, she is almost pretty, and the children love her—I 
sometimes think—-better than me——” 

“But that terribly ugly scar she has across her face. 
Did you know her before she received that wound?” 
questioned Mrs, .Markham. 

“That scar does not make her look any the worse to us. 
On the contrary, it endears her the more, for it was re- 
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ceived in our service. Most likely, but for that, my little 
ones might have been motherless.” 

“How was it? Do tell me; you know this is my first 
visit to you, except for a few hours, since you were first 
married, so this is the first time I have seen this woman. 
What is her name ?? 

“Nora Parsons. She has been with us twelve years; 
indeed, I do not know what I should do without her, 
We do not look on her as a servant. She is as near to 
me as one of my sisters. I will tell you about her, and 
then you will know how she won my esteem and love: 

“T was passing through the Protestant asylum the first 
year of my marriage, for the purpose of obtaining one of 
the girls to send to my husband’s mother, living out of 
town a few miles. I was much interested in the institu- 
tion, and the matron, a very worthy lady, was very kind 
in showing me the different objects of interest. As we 
were passing through a room where the birls were ail 
either sewing or knitting, she stopped before a girl about 
fourteen years old, and said: 

“You are very slow at your knitting, Nora. I told 
you that stocking must be finished this afternoon, and it 
does not look much like it now.’ 

“ ‘Indeed, ma'am, I can scarcely see, my head aches 


so badly ; that is the reason I’ve done so little,’ replied the 
child. ; 


“*An excuse for idleness, I think,’ and passing on a 
few steps, she said tome: ‘She comes of a very bad set. 
I fear I shall have much trouble with her. She is inclined 
to be stubborn, and rather hardened, I think.’ 

“<No, I said, ‘not hardened, I am sure. I noticed her 
under lip quiver when she spoke, and from that, I know 
she has a sensitive nature. I never knew it to fail. 
There is something good in her, you’ll find out some time. 
May I speak to her?’ I said. | 
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“Having obtained permission, I returned to the girl, 
and, taking from my cubar an orange, I said: ; 

“*T am very sorry your head aches,’ and putting my 
hand on her head, I found it very hot. ‘Yes, I know you 
are suffering; take this orange, won’t you? and I will ` 
ask Mrs. Bland to let you go out and sit in the cool.’ 

“She did not speak. I saw her heart was too full. I 
went and spoke to the matron. She returned with me, 
and said: 

“ ‘Certainly, Nora; put up your work. I did not know 
your head was aching very much. Go out and sit in the 
garden, or lie down, either.’ 

“I gave her my little bottle of sal ammonia, and saying, 
‘Be a good girl, dear, left the asylum. 

“Eight years passed by, when one morning I was stand- 
ing at the basement window, holding up the two youngest 
children to hear an organ grinder, when I noticed a girl 
looking at the window very intently, and then coming up 
to the door, she pulled the bell. 

“In a few moments the servant opened the room door,. 
and said: 

“ «Some one to see you, madam.’ 

“What is it? 

“Do you want to engage a nurse, or help of any 
kind?’ she said. 

“No; I told her I had an excellent nurse just then, 
and three other servants I liked very well. 

“ʻI can sew nicely, and cut and fit. I wish you would 
take me. I want to live with you so much. Do, please, 
take me,’ she pleaded. 

“I was surprised at her earnest manner, and said: 

“Why do you wish to live with me so much? What 
do you know of me?’ 

“She put her hand in her pocket, and drawing out a 
little smelling-bottle, said: 
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“Don’t you remember this? I am the girl you gave it 
to, years ago in the asylum.’ 

“T recognized my little bottle, and soon called to mind 
the girl I had given it to. 

“ “You spoke kindly to-me; those gentle words were the 
first said to me since my mother’s death. You said I was 
not hardened; that there was good in me; and you bade 
me “try to be good,” and I did try to do right and please 
Mrs.-Bland; and every day I prayed to God to bless her 
whose gentle words had broken the spell of evil that was 
creeping over me; and see, I gained a good name.’ 

“Where have you been staying since you left the asy- 
lum? How long have you been out of employment?’ I 
asked. 


“Ihave been living with my brother, keeping house 
for him—but * and she hesitated, then said: 

“He is not a good man, and I cannot win him from 
his bad ways; so I have left him. Oh! please let me live 
with you; I do not care for wages, only let me stay and 
serve you,’ and she caught my hand and held it clasped 
to her bosom. 

“T did not know what to do; I was considering it over, 
and had pretty much made up my mind to let her ~e- 
main, when she began her pleading again. 

“Take me, do! just for one week; and then if I don’t 
suit you, send me away.’ 


“You shall stay here for the present, and I will see 
what arrangements we can make for the future,’ I said. 


“Tf you could have seen the look of content and joy on 
her face then, you would not have thought her so ugly. 
‘When Albert came home, I told him all concerning Nora; 
and after seeing her, he said: 


“<I like her looks, and I think she may be of much ser- 
vice to you during my absence.’ 
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“Albert was to leave for Europe (on business for the 
firm), in the next steamer. 

“The second day after Nora came, be: started. After 
bidding us good-by, he turned to hef and said: 


“ ‘Nora, take good care of my little ones.’ 
“With God’s help, T will, sir,’ she replied, earnestly. 
“Then he smiled approvingly to me, and said: 


“Tam glad she is with you.’ 

“One thing about her I could not understand. I could 
not induce her to go out of the house. Three or four 
times during the few days I sent her on errands, and in- 
stead of going, she would go and do the cook’s work, and 
send her out. At length I asked her the reason. She 
replied: 


“I will tell you the truth. I do not wish my Waie 
to know where I am; so I thought it best to remain in for 
a little while.’ 

“She slept in the nursery, next to my room. The night 
Albert left, I could not help noticing her being very rest- 
less; if I turned or moved, she would be in the room in a 
moment, and ask if I spoke. I do not think she touched 
her pillow that night. 

“The next evening several friends came in and stayed 
quite late, and having lost much rest.the night before, I 
felt very sleepy, and scarcely lay down before I was off to 
dreamland. 

“How long I slept, I know not; I awoke in a great 
fright, and opening my eyes, I beheld by the dim light the: 
most villainous face I ever saw. It told plainly of rob- ` 
bery, and if necessary, murder. I opened my mouth to 
scream, but I was speechless. 

“*None of your screaming; just be quiet and tell me 
where I can find your diamond jewelry and money; your 
plate is too heavy, and we are in a hurry this time. Come, - 
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‘speak quick, if you don’t want to take a pill from this 
pretty box,’ and he presented a pistol close to my face. 

“I tried my best to speak and tell him what he wanted 
to know, any thing to get him away; but no sound could I 
utter; I was almost dying with terror, not for myself, but 
ior my little ones; my baby beside me. I pointed and 
looked over toward my bureau, to tell him where my. 
\jewel box was, when I beheld another man searching my 
drawers; the wretch near me exclaimed again: 

an ACen, speak quick, or here, goes,’ and he raised his. 
pistols. 

“Oh! the agony of those moments; years, in suffering 
tome. Then came the short, quick report of a pistol, the 
gas was put out, and I heard a rush into the room. 

Then came the awful curses of the one standing over 
me, as he exclaimed: 

“ ‘Discovered! make tracks, Bill!’ 

*“T got the box, cut down the back steps,’ whispered 
the other. 

“Cut down, and cut through, if needs,’ was the an- 
Swer. | 

“Then again I heard a scuffle, heavy blows, and a voice 
exclaiming: 

“You wild cat! if you don’t let go of me, TI cut you 
with my knife—although I don’t like to hurt a woman.’ 

“Drop it, Bill! they are coming; I’m off’ 

“What more passed, I cannot say. When I became 
conscious, Nora was bending over me, bathing my face; 
wens said: 

““You are only frightened, thank Heaven. Do not be 
worried, I have everything safe.’ I saw her face was tied 
up; I pointed to it. 

“ ‘Only a scratch; be still, all is right now, ” she said. 

“It was near day then. In a short time there came p 
ting at the hall door. 
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“Nora was nervous, and said: 

“*T had better look out of the window, had I not?’ 

“I assented, and in a few moments she said: | 

“It’s a policeman; he says there is a man with his leg 
broken, lying down at the basement door, and thinks 
probably it is some one either coming to, or going from 
here, has fallen on the ice. What shall I do?’ 

“One of those dreadful men, probably,’ I said. 

“I will go and look,’ and she left the room. Ina mo- 
ment or two, she returned. 

“Poor girl, despair was marked on every feature. 

“*Nora, my child, what is it?’ I asked. 

“‘Fate! fate! Why did they not kill me, better that 
than this,’ she said. 

“What is it? Tell me, Nora. I will do anything for 
you. Speak, child, I owe you so much. What troubles 
you,’ I asked. 

“‘Can you trust me so much as to let me tell the 
policeman to let that man remain here for a little while— 
till I tell you all?’ she said. 

“Yes; go, and hurry back to me.’ 

“Soon she returned, and dropping.on her Raia! by the 
side of the bed, she sobbed piteously. 

“ ‘Nora, tell me all. Let me know the worst. Who is 
that man?’ 

“My brother,’ ue gasped forth. 

“What terrible mystery is this? Oh!-girl, can it be 
possible!’ a dreadful thought came into my mind. Was 
she an accomplice?——‘that you came here to try i 

“*To serve and save you, she meekly said. 

“Speak, tell me all!’ I demanded. 

“ “Lady, I told you I was living with my brother. I 
began to mistrust him, to think he was not living honor- 
ably, but I had no proof of it. One night I was sitting 
up, waiting for his return. I threw myself on a lounge 
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in the little sitting-room. I heard him coming in the 
door with some one with him. I do not know what pos- 
sessed me to make believe I was asieep. 

“I heard them whisper a plan of robbery. They had 
found out that the gentleman was going to leave town, 
and that there were diamonds and much of value in the 
house. My brother was a new hand, and not so bad as 
_the other; he objected at first, but finally agreed. Then 
| ‘heard the name Livingston. I remembered the name; 
it was marked on the little bottle. It was your name; the 
name of her who had lifted me from the dark, hardened 
existence I was sinking into, who had with one sweet 
smile and gentle words opened the ¢losed heart, and let 
in the soft, warm light, and finally made me a true 
woman. I listened on, and heard the street and number. 

“ ‘First I thought I would plead with my brother, but 
I knew that would not do with the other; then I deter- 
mined to quarrel with him, on some pretext, and leave 
to seek my own living. I thought if I went off without 
some cause he would suspect I had heard them. This I 
did, and now you know ail—why I pleaded with you to 
take me. I had hoped to hear’them before they got in, 
and frighten them off. Night before last was to be the 
night. You know I was awake all night, and so I could 
not keep awake the second night, although I tried so 
hard. I did not know I had been asleep until I heard the 
voices in your room; then I did the best I could. This 
is all I have to tell, except I had hoped my brother 
_ would escape and not be found out by you. Oh, mother! 
mother! look down from heaven and pity me. I tried 
my best to save your boy, but it is all over haved she 
wept forth. 

“T was deeply affected by this profound gratitude. . 
And for what? A few words; for this she had risked her 
life. I must not be less noble than this poor girl. I had 
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been taught what gratitude was, and must profit by the 
lesson, I thought. 

“I hastily arose, wrapped myself in my robe de cham- 
bre, and asked Nora: 

“ ‘Has your brother seen you, does he know you are 
herer 

“ “No, I looked through the blinds and saw him,’ she 
said. 

“ “Well, then, perhaps he had-better not know you are 
here, for the present, it might enrage him, and now, poor 
girl, rest easy, worry no more; put your trust in God, 
and ask his blessing on my efforts for you and your 
brother’s welfare. I am going to have him brought in 
and cared for. Do not fear exposure.’ ` 

“I went down. The policeman was still below talking 
with the carriage driver. Fortunately the attempted rob- 
bery was not known by any but the cook, Mrs. Brown, 
who was awakened by the report of the pistol used by 
Nora. She was a very discreet woman, and I gave her . 
to understand I did not wish her to mention a word of 
the affair. I knew I could trust her. She had been long 
in mother’s family before she came with us. 

“I directed the men to bring the boy in—he was only 
about twenty. We soon made him as comfortable as 
possible on the lounge in the sitting-room, and then I 
said to the policeman: 

“Will you be kind enough to stop on your way iba 
ask my physician, Dr. Arthur, to come here as soon as 
i possible? This boy will remain here for the present. 
He was leaving here last night, and probably slipped on 
the ice. He is known to me, so we will relieve you of 
any further trouble.’ 

“I wish you could have seen the look of mingled 
amazement, doubt and anxiety; but not a word had he 
uttered all the time. 
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“I dismissed the driver, and then looked at the boy, 
and said: 

“<I know you and your purpose, last night, of course. 
You are not so badly hurt that you cannot speak, al- 
though you are suffering terribly. And we cannot tell 
what may be the extent of your injury. Your sin has 
met with a speedy punishment.’ 

“What are you going to do with me? get the doctor 
to patch me up, so as to be.able to move me to the 
State’s prison?’ he doggedly asked. 

“<No; nothing of the sort. I shall get the doctor to 
do everything he can for you to enable you to go your 
way wherever you choose; and I shall, in the meantime, 
Jo ali I can to make you comfortable. I have no ill-will 
against you, believe me, and be sure you have nothing to 
fear from me. It has pleased Heaven to thwart your 
designs, and perhaps God has thrown yo on my mercy 
for your salvation’s sake.’ 

“Just then Mrs. Brown came in wh a cup of coffee. 
We raised him and gave it to him. Even then—so soon 
—I saw this strange treatment to him was making its 
impress. His face was losing its hardened expression, 
and, in place, came one of patient suffering. 

“Dr. Arthur came, pronounced it a compound fracture 
of the knee. After sending for his assistant, and work- » 
ing over him for some time, they gave him an opiate, 
and left. 

“I returned to Nora, telling her what I had done,, and 
should continue until he was better. 

“I cannot describe her gratitude, for it was more of 
looks and actions than words. 

“I learned from her something of their past life. 

“Her father had been a very hard, harsh, but honest 
man; the mother, a poor delicate creature, endeavoring 
in every way to soothe the harsh man and shield the 
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children from his constant reproofs and punishments. 
William, her brother, was a really wild boy, loving play 
better than work or books, and this brought on him his 
father’s anger constantly. The mother would conceal his 
faults. This management, of course, was the boy’s ruin. 
The father’s cruelty, the mother’s blind indulgence 
paved the way for his future, evil life. Nora was three. 
years older, and, when dying, the mother besought her 
to take care of, watch, and save her darling boy. 

“Her father placed her in the asylum, and bound the 
boy to a trade, from which he soon ran away. 

“Tn two years after the mother’s death, the father died; 
and the boy, then free from all restraint, followed the ex- 
ample and advice of his bad associates. 

“It was evident that this boy’s bad character was the 
result of wrong management at home, and I felt hopes 
ef an entire different course of treatment having a happy 
result. 

“He had a tedious time of it, and much suffering. I 
would often see his eyes fill, and the same tremulousness 
of the lip, that Nora has. Two weeks passed, and one 
day I asked him if he had any relations? 

“He told me of his parents being dead, and spoke very 
kindly of his sister, and ended by saying: 

“If I had only taken her advice, I would not have 
been here.’ After a few moments he said: 

“*T often heard mother say: ‘“God’s will be done;” 
and “everything happens for the best;” and I know it is | 
so now myself. Mrs. Livingston, I do not know how to 
talk to God—will you ask Him to help me lead a differ- 
ent life?’ ; 

““T have been, my boy, praying for you, and so has 
some one else. I will bring you one who has been the 
means of redeeming you by her efforts, and God’s bless- 
ing,’ I replied. 
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“I soon sent Nora in. 7. did not witness their inter- 
view. In about an hour she came up to the nursery, 
and clasping one after another of the children to her — 
bosom, said: 

“ ‘Oh, God will reward you in these little ones.’ 


“She told me he knew all. How grieved he was at 
her face being so hurt. She would never admit her 
brother’s doing it, but I think he must have, to make her . 
let go of him. The more I saw of William, the more 
thankful I was of having saved him; I felt sure he would 
continue in his determination of endeavoring to be a 
good man. 

“Albert returned home in two months. William was 
just getting about on his crutch. I told him I had- 
Nora’s brother, and what I had done for him. I thought 


‘I would not tell him the way he received the accident just 


then, until he had a chance of knowing him. I was 
fearful of the first impression. 

, “Albert has always thought, or is polite enough to say 
so, ‘that everything his wife does, was all right.’ 


“After telling him about William, he said: 


“*And this is the way you have been amusing your- 
self, doing good. But this has been rather an expensive 
amusement, has it not?’ 

“Yes, rather,’ I replied, ‘but it has been a great pleas- 
ure, and what is yours?’ 

“To please you,’ he gallantly said. 


“Well, go on, Nellie darling, we ‘Save enough and 
some to spare.’ 

—“T think about ten days after Albert’s return, I went 
into the room, and found him and William talking very 
earnestly, the latter was very much affected. 

“ ‘Nellie, this boy has told me all concerning him- 
self; Albert said. 
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“‘Oh! do forgive my concealing it from you; I in- 
tended to tell you after you. knew him,’ I exclaimed. 

“*As usual, you are all right,’ he smilingly said. 

““But Nellie, I think it was rather risky. I believe, 
however, you have received your reward.’ 

“Yes, sir, it was risky, few would have done it,’ 
William said. ‘Oh, I wish to the good Lord there were 
more like her? 

“Oh, sir! if your missionaries would, instead of tracts, 
and sermons, drop a few kind, gentle words—if parents, 
teachers, employers, and al! having authority and influ- 
ence, would give a kind smile, a gentle word to the 
erring, there would be less need of so many State pris- 
ons and houses of correction, less numbers of poor 
miserable beings perishing daily for want of a hand to 
lift them up from perdition. It costs so little. The value 
it may prove Eternity shall tell. - 

“Now, my deaf Mrs. Markham, I’ve told you why we 
love Nora.” 

“But her brother, wh re is he, what became of him?” 
asked her friend. o 

“Ask Albert, here he is! Tell Mrs. Markham what 
William Parsons is doing.” 

“My bookkeeper for five years past, and a noble fel- 
low he is,” said Albert, warmly. 

“Well,” said her friend, “this is wonderful. Truth is 
stronger than fiction; and all this was done by gentle 
words.” 
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THE BRIDE’S SECRET. 


BY FRANCES HENSHAW BADEN. 


‘And now they are standing face to face— 
Hath a dream come over that peaceful place? 
One of those visions ghastly and drear, 
That makes her shrink with a livid fear? 
She raised her hand to her wildered brow, 
“Tis a strange delusion,” she murmured low, 
“Tis but a dream,” and she strove to speak, 
But her heart was frozen—her voice was weak. 
—C. A. WARFIELB. 


We were very lonely, mother and I, in the great old 
house where we had lived all my life. But home was 
now no longer home, since brother Willie left\us. He 
had accepted the charge of a church in a far-distant. 
State, and oh, how we missed his pleasant voice and 
bright, smiling face! 

Mother’s health had failed very much since her boy left 
her; I think she was grieving after him. With loss of 
health and strength came loss of courage. She grew 

dls 5 Rg 

very timid, and declared it was quite dangerous for us. 
to be alone in the house, with no protector save our old 
cook, Mammy Kate, and the big old dog Fido. I felt 
quite safe with these two to‘care for us. But mother in- 
sisted that she must either break up housekeeping and 
go to boarding, er get some gentleman to make his 
home with us. 


i 
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She spoke of this to our minister, and he suggested 
that we should take a young friend of his, who was then 
looking for a private house to make his home-in. This 
young man was a perfect gentleman, and would be quite 
an acquisition to any family, he said. And so it was that 
Howard Lindell came among us. I was twenty-three 
years old then, and had never loved any man save father 
and Willie. Since father’s death, Willie was all the world 
to me. Noone had ever tried to make me love them, or rI 
should, likely enough, long before that. 


I had no pretension to beauty; you might well know, 
or some one would have wooed me before I arrived at 
that age. Yet I was not positively ugly.. My friends 
said I had a bright, pleasant face, a cheerful disposition; 
that was all. 

I had never cared for my looks at all up to that time. 
But when our boarder had been with us a few weeks, I 
-began to consult my mirror very often. I really wished 
very much to look well. I found out just the olors that 
suited me best, and wore no others. Yes, I coveted 
beauty then. When Howard Lindell first came to us, I 
thought him a man of middle age, but I heard him tell 
mother he was “just thirty.” He was so quiet and sad, 
he looked at least ten years older. I felt sure his life had 
‘been clouded by some great sorrow. 

I think what first made me like him was his attentive- 
ness to mother. He was so thoughtful and gentle. 

He left us for a few weeks on a trip North. Then it 
was I found out how dear he was to me. I scolded my- 
self well for it. I said: 

“Nell Grainger, you have not been prudert or wise. 
‘You have not been as careful and sensible as usual. You 
have let your heart slip away from you without any sort 
əf assurance you will have one in return.” 
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But it was no use then to scold or talk. Too late. I 
was really in love! 

Howard came back; and the unmistakable pleasure he 
showed on meeting me, made me feel that I had a strong 
hold on his heart, if it was not then entirely mine. 

That evening we were out on the portico. It was 


| rather cool. Howard went quickly in the house, and 
| bringing out a shawl, wrapped it about me, saying: 


j 


“I must take care of you. What should I do without 
you? I cannot afford to have you sick; these long even- 
ings would be so lonely without your ‘bright face near 
me!” p . 

Months wore on. I felt quite sure Howard loved me; 
yet he never told me so in words. 

He had been with us over a year, when we received a 
letter from Willie. He had married a few months after 
he left us; and now he was coming home, that we might 
know and love his wife, he said. 

“Camille is far more beautiful than most women. Yet 
it was not that—it was her beauty of heart that won my 
love, and will, I am sure, yours.” 

As I-read aloud that extract from my brother’s letter, 
Howard exclaimed, in a voice of much agitation: 

“Camille? how strange! I knew a Camille once, and 
she was very beautiful, but of course she cannot be the 
same. What was her maiden name?” 

“Mason,” I replied. 

He looked relieved, but his face was very sad, and re- 
mained so all the evening. 

The day for their coming arrived. We were watching 
for them—Howard and I on the portico, mother at the 
parlor window. 

“You will have neither eye nor. ear for me, Nellie, 
when your brother comes.” And he took my hand. I 


have often thought he was about to tell me then what I 
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had yearned so long to hear—when a carriage drove 
rapidly up, and I was caught in my brother’s arms! 

“Welcome your sister, Nellie,” he said, and hastened 

} in to meet mother. _ 

| I turned to my brother’s wife. She was gazing wildly 

; at Howard. 

“Camille! Great Heaven!’ I heard him murmur. 

She was deathly pale, and seemed almost fainting. 

Putting out her arms to me, she said, pitifully: 

“Oh, I am so tired! Please take me in!” 

Beautiful she truly was, yet I could not love her—nay, 

_ nor pity her, although just then she seemed to need it so 

| much. 

My brother had neither seen nor heard what had just 

' transpired. He was clasped in his mother’s arms, re- 
ceiving her joyful greeting. 

_. My mind was filled with dark forebodings. This 
woman, I felt sure, was in some way connected with 
Howard’s past—his sorrow. But how? 

I went with her in, and after she had been welcomed by 
mother, she again complained of great fatigue. Willie 
said she must go and lie down and rest before tea, and 
carried her up to his old room, which Mammy Kate and I 
had been busy for a day or two making pretty and cozy. 

I had not seen Howard since I heard his exclamation 
when he first saw my brother’s wife, but I knew he was 

- up in his room. I heard him pacing the floor continually 
while I was attending to the arrangement of the tea-table. 
His room was just over the one we ate in. All was ready, 
and Kate rang the bell. I wondered if we should see 
him again during the evening. Most likely not, I con- 
cluded; when the door opened, and Howard was beside 
me. 

-He was very pale. The old look of sorrow, which had 
worn off so much within the last few months, was back 
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again. Yes, and deepened, I thought. He came close ta 
me, took my hand, and said: 

“This may be the only chance I shall have for a few 
words with you before I leave. I am unexpectedly forced 
to go away for a few weeks. I will write you (with 
your permission), while I am absent.” 

Steps were descending the stairs. 

I nodded assent, and with a hasty “God bless you, dear 
Nellie,” he moved toward the window. 

Mother, Camille and Willie came in, and then mother 
formally introduced our boarder. Willie cordially shook 
Howard’s hand, Camille merely bowed. A less observant 
witness would have supposed they had never met before. 
‘How jealously I watched every expression on the face of 
both of those two, so mysteriously connected in the past. 

We were through with our tea, and arose to go in the 
parlor. Willie offered his arm to mother, and smilingly 
said: 

“Camille, I resign you to Mr. Lindell.” ) 

Any other than one as bitter as I wasgtoward that poor, 
miserable-looking young creature, would have truly pitied 
her then. She cast the most beseeching look toward 
Howard. He approached, and offered his arm. Scarcely 
touching it, she walked by his side, I followed a little way 
behind, but near enough to catch the hurried words of 
Camille: 

“For Heaven’s sake, control yourself, and don’t tell 
them!” 

“Fear not from me,” Howard replied, quickly, and 
handed her in the parlor. 

Then how I almost hated her! Howard remained in 
only a short time ;/and then, excusing himself on the plea 
of making ready for an early‘start in the morning, he 
bade us good-night. 

I could plainly see the relieved expression pass over 
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Camille’s face, when she understood that Howard was te 
leave us. That night I scarcely slept an hour. My brain 
was filled with my discovery of the former acquaintance 
between Howard and Camille. Oh! how were they con- 
nected ? s 

When I arose in the morning, he was gone. Camille 
came down to breakfast looking very much happier than 


, the evening previous. Oh, she was beautiful! and im- 


ir 
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mediately won the heart of mother and old Kate. Yes, 
and Fido, too; he followed her about, and showed his de- - 
votion in every way that a dog could. Yes, all loved 
her save I. And Howard; oh, what were his feelings 
toward her? I could not divine. After breakfast I went 
into his room; I always took care of it. 


Many pieces of paper were lying over the floor ; among 
them were very small pieces of manuscript, and in a 
woman’s handwriting. 

I stooped and picked up a few scraps; ongne was mille, 
another Ca. Ah, ’twas plainly her writing? I was wild, 
jealows, scarcely capable of judging right from wrong, 
or I would not have done as I did. Carefully collecting 
the tiny bits, I very easily fixed them all together. They 
were only written on one side: ‘here it lay before me— 
‘possibly the secret! But no, I was not to know then. 
The little note did not divulge what I was almost crazy 
to know. It ran thus: 


My husband knows nothing of my past. He met me as Camille 
‘Mason, a poor governess; loved me, and asked me to be his. I 
was dying for some loving, protecting arm to shelter me from 
he hard, cruel world. I dared not reveal the truth. I feared 
he would fly from me. I have been so happy the past few 
months, until seeing you brought back the terrible past. Oh, 
Howard, as you hope for mercy from Heaven, show it to me. 
To lose my husband’s love would kill me; keep my secret. 

CAMILLE. 
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Í hardly remember anything that happened after read- 
ing the note. I was not feeling well, I know. From 
Mammy Kate I gathered what transpired the next three 
weeks, 


She says I seemed quite sick and feverish the night 
after Howard went away, and the next day was unable to 
get up. That Willie insisted on mother sending for our 
doctor, saying he did not like my symptoms. I grew 
: rapidly worse, and the doctor shook his head. That I 
was fearfully ill, all felt too well. ' Kate and Camille 
would alternate sitting up with me; and one night, when 
Camille was beside me, I was raving’ in fever, talking 
wildly. Kate thought Camille became alarmed, and 
awoke her, saying: 

“Get up, mammy, I can stay here no longer. Her 
words are killing me. Oh, try and stop her talking! Do 
not let any one else hear her.” 


I was talking about Howard and Cainille; but what, 
Kate could not understand. 


Camille took care of me no more after that night. A 
premature illness seized her. A little bud bloomed on 
earth only to fade and pass away. The young mother 
was childless. For many days she laid ill, just hovering 
between life and death. But we both lived on, contrary 
to all expectations. Camille, in her fever, had talked as 
wildly as I. My brother learned there was some secret 
that his wife was so anxious to conceal from him, and 
that Howard Lindell was in sortie way connected with it. 
But even in her wildest delirium she did not divulge the 
mature of it. 

I was gaining strength fast, and could get out on the 
porch on which my room opened, when one day Willie 
came in. His usually handsome, cheerful face, was worn 
and haggard from long attention by the sickbed, and 
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_ principally, I think, from the doubts Cee his mind. 
í could not help exclaiming: 

“Willie, are you, too, going to be il? You look so 
sick!” 

“No, dear, it is only anxiety. Now that Camille and 
you are ‘both getting well, I shall get rested, and, God 
grant, relieved, too. “Camille is quite strong to-day, and 
has sent me here to bring you to her. She wants to see 
you so much.” 

I would have refused, but, for fear ot distressing 
Wiilie, allowed him to help me in. 

Poor thing! She looked so pale, so sad.’ For a mo- 
ment only my heart, softened as I gazed on her. I ap- 
- proached and kissed her for the first time. 

“Thank you, dear Nellie; I feared you hated me,” she 
said. 

Thr-e words reminded me of what she had caused me 
to suffer, and my heart grew hard again, 

“Sit down, dear,”)she said. “I have sent for you to 
hear what I am going to tell my husband. The secret I 
have so carefully tried to hide. from him has made you 
suffer, and it is only due that you should hear the whole 
history of my past. 3 

“Howard Lindell and I were raised near together, see- 
ing each other daily. His father and mine were intimate 
friends—partners in the same large mercantile firm. 
Howard was a few years older than I. Wewere both the 
only children of our parents, so it entered their minds 
_ that we were born for one another, and they determined 
to unite us when we were of suitable age. We loved each 
other only, I think, because we had no chance of loving 
any one else. 

“The day of our marriage was fixed, and very near. I 
felt sure that my father had been for some\years living: 
in a style beyond his means. I knew he was in very com~ 
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fortable circumstances, but his expenditures were fearful. 
The day before the one appointed for the wedding, oid 
_ Mr. Lindell ventured an expostulation with my father. 
Then there ensued a fierce quarrel; harsh, threatening 
words followed; but after a while they both became : 
calmer, and parted, seemingly, good friends again. The © 
next day they met pleasanthy, as usual. 

“We were to be married in the evening. We were ali 
dressed, and had proceeded to the drawing-room. The 
iminister arose and approached us, when some one whis- 
pered: 

“Wait; Mr. Lindell has not come!” 

“My attendant and I entered the library adjoining, to 
wait. 

“Howard seemed surprised, and said ‘that his father 
was quite ready,’ and drawing on his gloves when he leit. 
Several minutes passed, and still he came not. Howard 
left me to send some one over to his home, to find out 
what detained him. My father was in the parlor with his 
guests. A . 

“Manymore minutes passed and they came not, neither 
Howard nor his father. A little while longer, and I 
heard a hurried movement in the parlors—many rushing 
out—and then the terrible words: 

“Yes, murdered!’ ” 

And here poor Camille seemed almost exhausted. It 
was a terrible trial for her to go back to that dreadful day: 
I felt for her truly then. Brother begged her to stop; 
not tell any more; to wait until she was stronger. 

“No, no,” she answered; “I have suffered too much, 
and caused others to suffer so severely by my silence; I 
must finish. 

“T heard those terrible words, and then Howard rushed 
madly in, exclaiming: 

“ ‘My dear, good father is dead! dead P, 
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“T fainted. Of course the marriage was postponed. 
“The next day I learned that Mr. Lindell had been 
found murdered in his library, and robbed of a very large 
amount he had drawn from the bank that day. Many 
knew of the quarrel between my’ father and the murdered 
man. Suspicion pointed toward my dear parent. I must 
hurry over this. Oh, agony! The next day he was taken 
from me. Ina few weeks more, tried, found guilty, and 
condemned to die. A great effort was made by the first 
men of the city, headed by Howard, for the commutation, 
at least, of the punishment;*the fact of all the evidence 
being entirely circumstantial being a strong feature in 
his favor. The sentence was changed to imprisonment 
for life. I only saw Howard once after that, until the 
day I came here. We both felt too well that a union 
between us was impossible. He assisted my father’s law- 
yer to settle up our business, and placing in my hand a 
few hundred dollars, our all, he bade me farewell. I was 
to go to a brother of my father’s to find a home. Leav- 
ing most of the money with my father to purchase some 
comforts beyond the prison fare, I went to my uncle’s. 
But they were not kind. I was daily made to feel my 
position. I endured this as long as possible, and then I 
left for a home among strangers in a distant State. I an- 
swered an advertisement for a governess; and as my 
uncle was quite willing’ to be relieved of a constant re- 
minder of the disgrace brought on him, he readily enabled 
me to secure the position. 
“tle suggested my adopting my mother’s maiden name. 
I gladly seized the idea. And so he gave me a letter of 
recommendation, as having been a resident of his family 
for over a year, and he took pleasure in aiding me to at- 
tain a position I was so worthy to fill. He was a man 
widely known, and of considerable influence. I was ac- 
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cepted, and entered my position. In this family I re- 
mained but a short time—-a few months. They were 
coarse, uneducated persons; and added to this, I had the 
misfortune to please the eye of the son, a young man of 
considerable more refinement than his parents. He was 
very urgent in his attentions, and my only chance of re- 
lief was in going away. Again my uncle’s letter found 
me a home, the location being quite unknown either- to 
him or my late employers. Here it was I met my hus- 
band. Yes, Willie, when I fourid the chance of securing 
love, safety, protection, I dared not reveal the truth. 
Who and what was I? what the world ealied me; a mur- 
derer’s daughter! although I never believed my father 
guilty. Yes, you married, me under a false name. I 
feared you would fly from me—that you would not link 
your fair, pure name with such as mine. Now you 
know all.” 

And Camille ceased. I went and knelt beside her, 
waiting for Willie to give me a chance to give her my 
love and sympathy; both were hers then. 

Willie still held her clasped in his arms, and saying: 

“Oh, you did not know my heart. I would have loved 
you more, if possible, for your sorrow. I would have 
taken you before the whole world! Why did you not 
trust me? But even yet I know not what was your 
name,” 

“Camille Osborn,” she whispered. 

“Osborn! Camille, speak again! Great Heavertl Can 

it be! Your father’s name? Speak qttick, child. 

“Oliver Osborn,” she whispered. ua 

“Oh, Camille, why did you not have confidence in 
your husband. Do you remember, a few weeks before 
our leaving home, my being sent for to attend a dying 
man? And when I returned home, and commenced tell: 
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ing you I had heard a murderer’s dying confession, you 
grew terrified, and would not let me go on! ye 

“Yes, yes,” she whispered. 

“That man was Mr. Lindell’s murderer. He confessed 
having seen Mr. Lindell draw the money from the bank, 
and it was to secure it that he had murdered him. I im- 
mediately drew up in writing his statement, had it signed 
and witnessed, and sent to the Governor of the State. 
Long before this your father is free, and probably hunt- 
ing you. I must write to your uncle and father imme- 
diately.” l 

“Thank God,” she whispered, but was too feeble to say 
more. 

On returning to my room, I went to my desk to get a 
paper for Willie to write. There I found a letter from 
Howard. In that he told me he loved me. He should 
return in a few weeks, but I must answer his letter di- 
rectly, and give him a few words of hope. Two weeks 
had passed since it came. During my illness it had been 
forgotten. 

While I was joyfully reading it over and over again, 
Kate came up, saying: 

“Massa Howard Lindell downstairs; wants to see you, 
quick.” 

I hurried down as fast as my feeble strength per- 
mitted, to see him. He looked at me a moment, and then 
caught me in his arms. 

“Kate has told me how ill you have been.. I was very 
near dosing you. I shall take you under my own care 
very soon. Shall I not? You got my letter?” he said. 

“Only just now.” 

“And your answer!” 

I did not speak.. My hand was still in his. He seemed 
perfectly satisfied. 

, “Where is Camille and your brother? I have her 
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father out on the porch. You shall hear ali very soon, 
darling. You will not be jealous?” 

“No, no; not now. I do know all. We all have 
heard. I must hasten and give her the blessed news.” 

Father and daughter were soon clasped in each other’s 
arms. j 

Poor Camille felt how much suffering her want of con- 
fidence in her husband had caused us all, and she had re- 
ceived a hard lesson from it. 

We have been married many years. I never have been 
troubled with illness caused by jealousy since; my 
brother’s wife and I being converts and firm believers in 
second love, knowing full well that it brings pure and 
lasting happiness, if accompanied by full faith and per- 
fect confidence, 
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BY FRANCES HENSHAW BADEN, 


“Before thy soul, at this deep lottery, 
Draw forth her prize ordained by destiny, 
Know that there’s no recanting a first choice; 
Choose then discreetly.” 


“Heigh-ho! This is Valentine’s day. Oh, how I 
would like to get a valentine! Did you ever get one, 
aunty?” said little Etta Mayfield. 

“Yes, many of them. But not when I was a child. In 
my day children were children. You get a valentine! 
I’m een a’most struck dumb with astonishment to hear 
you think of such things. Go, get your doll-baby, or 
your sampler, and look on that. Saints of Mercy! It 
seems only yesterday you were a baby in long clothes,” 
answered Miss Henrietta Mayfield, a spinster of uncer- 
tain age; but the folks in the village, who always knew 
everything, declared she had not owned to.a day over 
_ thirty-five for the last ten years. This, if true, was quite 
: excusable, for Miss Henrietta’s little toilette glass re- 
* flected a bright, pleasant, and remarkably youthful face. 

“I’m almost seventeen, aunty, and I’m tired of being 
treated like a child,”’ said Etta, with a pout of her rosy 
lips. i 
“Ten years to come will be plenty time enough for you 
to think of such things. A valentine, indeed! Td like 
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to know who is to send one to yous or to any one else. 
There are only three unmarried men in our village; 
which of them would you like for your valentine; Jake 
Spikes, the blind fiddler; Bill Bowen, the deaf mail-boy, 
or Squire Sloughman? If the squire sends a valentine, I 
rather guess it will be to me. Oh, I forgot! There’s 
the handsome stranger that boarded last summer with - 
Miss Plimpkins. I noticed him at church Sunday. 
Come down to make a little visit and bring Miss’ 
Plimpkins a nice present ag’in, I guess. He is mighty 
grateful to her fôr taking such good care of him while he 
was sick, A uncommon handsome man. But ’taint a bit 
likely he'll think of a baby like you. He is a man old 
enough to know better—near forty, likely. He was mon- 
strous polite to me; always finding the hymns, and pass- 
ing his book to me. And I noticed Sunday he looked 
amazing pleasing at me. Land! it’s ten o’clock. You'd 
better run over to the office and get the paper. No, Ill 
go myself. I want to stop in the store, to get some yarn 
and a little tea.” 

Miss Henrietta hurried off, and little Etta pouted on 
and murmured something about: 

“People must ‘have been dreadful slow and dull in 
aunty’s young days,’ and then her thoughts wandered 
to that same handsome stranger. 

She, too, had seen him in church on Sunday, and knew 
well how the rosy blush mantled her fair face when she 
saw the pleasant smile she had hoped was for her. But 
she might have known better, she thought; such a splen- 
did man would never think of her. She would be sure 
to die an old maid, all on account of that dark-eyed 
‘stranger. 

“Has Bill got in with the mail?’ asked Miss May- 
field. 

_ “Yes, miss; heres your paper what Bill brought, anê 
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here is a letter or valentine what Bill didn’t bring. It’s 
. from the village,” said the little old postmaster, with a, 
merry laugh. . 

Yes, no mistaking, it was a valentine, directed in a fine 
manly hand to Miss Henrietta Mayfield. “From Squire 
Sloughman,” thought Miss Henrietta. “He has spoken, 
or rather written his hopes at last.” But, no, that was 
not his handwriting. 

Miss Mayfield stepped out on the porch, carefully 
opened the envelope, and glanced hurriedly over the con- 
tents, and then at the signature—Arthur Linton. 

“Well, well, who would have thought?” said she; “that 
is the name of the handsome stranger! Just to think of 
his really taking a liking to me. Stop! maybe he is a 
sharper from town, who has heard of my having a little 
‘property, and that’s what he’s after. I'll read his valen- 
tine over again: 


ss y Do not think me presumptuous, dear maid, in having dared te 
‘write you. Nod longer can I resist the continued pleadings of my 
heart. I have loved you ever since your sweet blue eyes, beam- 
ing with their pure, loving light, met my gaze. I have seized 
the opportunity offered by St. Valentine’s day to speak and learn 
my fate. I will call this evening and hear from your dear lips, 
if I shall be permited to try and teach your heart to love, 


ARTHUR LINTON. 


“Well, truly that is beautiful language. It is a long 
day since anybody talked of my blue eyes. They were © 
blue once, and I suppose are so still. Well, he writes as. 
if he meant it. PIi see him, and give him a little bit of 
encouragement. Perhaps that seeing some one else after 
me will make the squire speak out. -For six years he has 
been following me. For what? He has never said. I 
like Squire Sloughman—(his name should be Slowman). 
PH try and hasten him on with all the heart I’ve got left. 
‘The most of it went to the bottom of the cruel ocean with 
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my poor sailor-boy. Ah! if it had not been for his sad 
end, I would not now be caring for any man, save my 
poor Willie. But it is a lonesome life I am living—and 
it’s kind of natural for a woman to think kindly of some 
man; and the squire is a real good fellow, and, to save 
me, I can’t help wishing he would speak, and be done 
with it. 

“This valentine may be for my good luck, after all.” 
Miss Henrietta’s thoughts were swift now, planning for 
the future; her feet kept pace with them, and before she 
knew it, she was at her own door. 

“Why, aunty, how handsome you do look! your cheeks 
are as rosy as our apples,” said Etta. 

“Ts that such a rarity, you should make so much of it?” 
answered Miss Henrietta. 

“No, indeed, aunty. I only hope I may ever be as 
good looking as IN. are always. Did you get your yarn 
and tea?” 
~ “Land! if I hain’t forgot them! You see, child, the 
wind is blowing rather fresh, and I was anxious to get 
back,” she answered her niece; but said to herself, 
“Henrietta Mayfield, I am ashamed on you to let any 
man drive your senses away.” 

“Never mind, Ettie; you can go over and spend the 
afternoon with Jessie Jones, and then get the things for 
me,” she continued, glad of an excuse to get Etta away. : 

Miss Henrietta was very particular with her toilet that 
afternoon, and truly the result was encouraging. She 
was satisfied that she was handsome still. 


It was near dark when she saw the handsome stranger 
coming up the garden walk. 

“Did Miss Henrietta Mayfield receive a letter from me 
te-day?” he asked. 
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“Yes, sir; walk in,’ answered Miss Henrietta, who, 
although quite flurried, managed to appear quite cool. 

“This, perhaps, may seem very precipitate in me, and 
I have feared perhaps you might not look with any fa- 
vor on my. suit. Do, dear lady, ease my fears. Can I 
hope that in time I may win the heart I am so anxious to 
_ secure?” 

, “Ahem—well, I cannot tell, sure. You know, sir, we 

i have to know a person before we can love him. But I 
must confess I do feel very favorably inclined towards 

you.” ; 

“Bless you, my dear friend; I may call you so now, un- 
til I claim a nearer, Gearer title. If you are now kindly 
disposed, I feel sure of ultimate success. I feared the 
difference in our ages might be an objection.” 

“No, no; I do not see why it need. It is well to have 
a little advantage on one side or the other. But, my 
dear friend, should you fail to secure the affection, you 
will not think unkindly of,your friend.” 

“No; only let me have a few weeks, with your con- 
tinued favor, and I ask no more. Many, many thanks,” 
and, seizing her hand, he pressed it to his lips. 

“Will you not now allow me to see my fair Hen- 
rietta?” he asked. 

“Oh, I have been a little flurried, and did forget it was 
quite dark. Pil light the lamp in a minute.” 

Etta’s sweet voice was now heard humming a song in 
the next room. She had returned from her visit, and as 
Miss Henrietta succeeded in lighting the lamp, her 
oright face peeped in the door, and she said: 

“Aunty, Squire Sloughman is coming up the walk.” 

“Bless her sweet face! There is my Henrietta now!” 
exclaimed the visitor, and before the shade was adjusted 
on the lamp, she was alone. The handsome stranger was 
in the next room with—Etta! 
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A little scream, an exclamation of surprise from Etta, 
followed by the deep, manly voice of Mr. Linton, say- 
ing: ’ 

“Dearest Henrietta, I have your aunt’s permission to 
win you, if I can.” 

“Henrietta! Little baby Etta! Sure enough, that was 
her name, too. What an idiot she had been!” thought 
Henrietta, the elder. “Oh! she hoped she had not ex- 
posed her mistake! Maybe he had not understood her!” 

But Squire Sloughman was waiting for some one to 
admit him, and she had no more time to think over the 
recent conversation, or to determine whether or not Mr. 
Linton was aware of her blunder. 

Squire Sloughman was cordially welcomed, and after 
being, seated a while, observed: 

“You have got a visitor, I see,” pointing to the 
stranger’s hat lying on the table beside him. 

“Yes, Etta’s got company. The stranger that boarded 
at Miss Plimpkins’ last summer. He sent Etta a valen- 
tine, and has now come himself,” returned Miss Hen- 
rietta. 

“A valentine! what for?” 


“To ask her to have him, surely. And I suppose he'll 
be taking her off to town to live, pretty soon.” 

“And you, what will you do? It will be awful lonely 
here for you,” said the squire. 

“Oh! he’s coming out now,” thought Miss Henrtetta. 
‘And she gave him a better chance by her reply: 

“Well, I don’t know that anybody cares for that. I 
guess no one will run away with me.” 

But she was disappointed ; it came not, what she hoped 
for, just then. Yet the Squire seemed very uneasy. At 
length he said: 

“T got a valentine myself, to-day.” 
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“You! What sort of a one? Comic, funny, or real irr 
earnest?” asked Miss Henrietta. % 

“Oh! there is nothing funny about it—not a bit of 
laugh; all cry.” 

“Land! a crying valentine.” 

“Yes, a baby.” 

“Squire Sloughman!” said Miss Henrietta, with se- 
_ vere dignity. 

“Yes, my dear, Miss Henrietta; I'll tell you all about 
it: You remember my niece, who treated me so shame- 
fully by running away and marrying. Well, poor girl, 
she died a few days ago, and left her baby for me, beg- 
_ ging I would do for her little girl as kindly as I did by. 
S its mother.” 

“Shall you keep it?’ asked Miss Henrietta. 

“T can’t tell; that will depend on some one else. I may 
have to send it off to the poorhouse!” , 

“PII take it myself first,” said his listener. 

“Not so, my dear, without you take me, too. Hey, 
what s2y you, now? I tell you, I’ve a notion to be kind 
and good to this little one; but a man must have some 
one to help him do right. Now, it depends on you to 
help me be a better or a worse man. I’ve been thinking” 
of you for a half-dozen years past, but I thought your 
whole heart was in little Etta, and maybe you wouldn’t 
take me, and I did not like to deal with uncertainties. 
Now, Etta’s provided for with a valentine, I’m here of- 
fering myself and my valentine to you. Say yes or no; ` 
I’m in a hurry now.’ 

“Pity but you had been so years ago,” thought Miss 
Henrietta; but she said: 

“Squire Sloughman, I think it the duty of every Chris- 
tian to do all the good she can. So, for that cause, and. 
charity toward the helpless little infant, I consent to— 


pbecome——” 
‘ 
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“Mrs. Sloughwoman—man, I mean,” said the de- 
lighted Squire, springing up and imprinting a kiss on 
Miss Henrietta’s lips. 

“Sloughwoman, indeed! PII not be slow in letting you 
know I think you are very hasty in your demonstrations. 
Wait until I give you leave,” said the happy spinster. 

“I have waited long enough. And now, my dear, do 
you hurry on to do your Christian duty; remembering 
, particularly the helpless little infant needing your care,” 
said the Squire, a little mischievously. 

Miss Henrietta never knew whether her mistake had 
been discovered. She did not try to find out. 

In a short time there was a double wedding in the vil- 
_ lage. The brides, Aunt Henrietta and little Etta, equally 
sharing the admiration of the guests. 

Mrs. Sloughman admitted to herself, after all, it was 
the valentine that brought the squire out. And she is 
often heard to say that she had fully proved the truth 
of the old saying, “It’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good.” 


‘FALSE AND TRUE LOVE. 


BY FRANCES HENSHAW BADER, 


“Though round her playful lips should glitter 
Heat lightnings of a girlish scorn, 
Harmless they are, for nothing bitter 
In that dear heart was ever born; 
That merry heart that cannot lie 
Within its warm nest quietly, 
But ever from the full dark eye 
Is looking kindly night and morn.” 
“My son, I do not believe Valeria Fairleigh has ever 
a serious thought; nothing beyond the present enjoy- 
ment, or deeper than. the devising of a becoming attire 
for some approaching dance or festive occasion. Believe 
me, she is not the girl for a minister’s wife. You have 
chosen as your vocation the work of God; in this you 
should be sustained by your wife: one who would enter 
into your labor with energy of mind and body. She 
_ should have a heart to sympathize not only with her hus- 
` band, but his charge. I tell you, David, a man’s success 
and popularity in his ministry depends very much on 
the woman that he has chosen to be his helpmate. Had 
your mother been other than she is, I truly think I 
should have sunk under Be many trials during the years 
of my work.” 
“But, father, if report speaks truly, my mother was not 
a very sedate maiden. I have heard many a tale of her 
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wild days. Pardon me, but I do not think you are 
judging Miss Fairleigh with your usual benevolence and 
charity. I know she is a very gay, fun-loving girl, but 
I believe she has a warm, true heart. I have never 
known her to do a heartless action, or turn a cold ear 
on any needing her sympathy.” 

“Lovers are prone to see only the good and beautiful,” 
replied his father. “Of course, my son, I do not wish 
or expect to decide this matter for you; only to influence 
you, for your happiness. Will you promise me this 
much—do not commit-yourself until you have seen more 
of Valeria and in some degree test her worth. How is 
it that a man of such deep thought, hard study, and so 
earnest and devoted to his work, should place his affec- 
tions on One so very dissimilar? It is very strange to me, 
particularly as in the same hausg is her cousin, Miss 
Bland—just the woman for you. A _ well-cultivated, 
thoroughly-disciplined mind, with great energy and in- 
dustry. You know well, of charities her name is always 
among the first; ready with time and money to help in 
good works. Why could you not have loved her? Why 
did your heart wander from the right?” 

“Oh, father! you ask why the heart wanders! I know 
too truly love cannot be tutored; but will drag away the 
_heart—often against our better judgment, and wander 
with it where it will—sometimes dropping on the bosom 
of a calmly gliding river; again amid the turbulent waves 
of a dark and stormy sea. Heaven grant that this last 
may not be the fate of mine. The true reason, however, 
that I became attached to Miss Fairleigh I think is this: 
I was so accustomed to, so tired of, dignified, sedate and 
‘well-disciplined’ young ladies, who always put on church 
behavior and talk only of church matters when the min- 
ister is near, that when I met her she was so different, 
such a\bright, merry child of nature, I was charmed! 
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Yes, I may say, refreshed, rested. After the many sad 
and trying duties of our calling, father, we need some 
one like Vallie Fairleigh to call forth a reaction of the 
mind. But you shall have the promise. I will not ad- 
vance a step further until I know her better.” 

A few days after this conversation David Carlton was 
sitting in his study, when his father entered, saying: 

“David, I have a letter from home, hastening my re- 
turn. So I shall have to cut my visit a ane short. I 
would go away much happier, if my mind was relieved 
about Miss Fairleigh. I wish I could think her worthy 
ef the position you would place her in. I have noticed 
you much since our conversation on that subject, and I 
am stire you are much attached to her. I have an idea 
to put her to a test, not only concerning her better feel- 
ings, but to prove the amount of influence you have over 
her. H 

“Listen: This evening is appointed for the meeting to 
raise funds and make arrangements relative to sending 
out a missionary to the Indians. There has (you 
tell me) been but little interest awakened among your 
people on this subject. Now, if you can induce the 
young folks to take hold of this, it will be all right. This 
is also the evening of Monsieur Costello’s grand 
masquerade and: the opera of ‘Maritana.’ I called on 
Mrs. Fairleigh about an hour ago. The ladies were dis- 
cussing these amusements. Miss Bland is verPanxious 
to see, that particular opera, and was trying to persuade 
Valeria to go with her. Mrs. Fairleigh positively for- 
bade the ball; so when I left the arrangement was, Miss 
Bland, Mrs. Fairleigh and the gentlemen were going to 
enjoy the music, and Valeria is to remain home; but I 
very much fear this shé will not do. Now, David, go 
and ask her to accompany you—urge her; tell her how 
much good her influence might exert, and soon. If she 
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consents, I have not another word to say about your lov- 
ing, wooing and marrying her, if you can. Should she 
not consent, then ask Miss Bland. I know how anxious 
she is to see “Maritana.” Now, try if she will resign this 
pleasure for the sake of doing good. Of course, you 
must not let her know you have previously asked her 
cousin. Will you do it? It can do no harm, and may 
be productive of much good.” 

“Yes, father, I will put her to the test. But I will not 
promise that the issue shall decide my future course. I 
shall be grieved and mortified if she does not consent, 
but not without hope. I know she is good, and we will. 
find it yet.” 

An hour more found David Carlton awaiting in the 
drawing-room the coming of Valeria. 

Fortune favored him thus far. 
“Miss Bland and Miss Fairleigh were out, but would 
be back soon. Miss Valeria was in,” answered the serv- 

ant to his inquiry, “If the ladies were home?” 

In a few moments she came in smiling brightly, and 
saying: 

“Tam really glad to see you again, Mr. Carlton, for 
mamma and Julia said I had quite horrified you with my 
nonsense the last evening you were here. Indeed, you 
must excuse me, but I cannot possibly don dignity and 
reserve. Jule can do enough of that for both, and I 
think if@ far better to laugh than be sighing.” 

“Indeed, I have never seen anything to disapprove of. 
I could not expect or wish to see the young and happy 
either affecting, or really possessing, the gravity of ma- 
turer years. My absence has no connection whatever 
with the events of that evening. I have been devoting 
my spare time to my father. This is his last evening 
with me. I came round to ask a favor of you. We are 
very anxious to get up some interest for the mission to 
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, and father thinks if the young folks of the church 
would aid us, it would be all right. - Will you go with 
us?” answered David. A look of deep regret, the first he 
had ever seen, was in the eyes of Valeria, when she an- 
swered : 

“You will have to excuse me, I have an éngagement 
for the evening. I am really sorry, I would like to 
oblige you.” Then, breaking into a merry laugh, she 
said: 

“Jule will go—ask her. She dotes on missions—both 
foreign and home, and all sorts of charity meetings. She 
has money, too; I’ve spent every cent of mine this month 
already, besides all I could borrow. Yes, ask her; I 
know she will, and give, too. I should be sure to go to 
sleep or get to plotting some sort of mischief against my 
nearest neighbor. I could do you no good, Mr. Carl- 
ton.” \ 

“Valeria! Excuse me, Miss Fairleigh—will you He 
serious and listen to me one moment?” 

He urged, but in vain. Not even when his voice sank 
to low, soft tones and, with pleading eyes, he whispered: 
“Go for my sake,” would she consent. 

“At least tell me where you are going?” he asked. 

“I am going to——. No, I dare not tell. Ma and 
Jule would not approve, and even dear, good papa might 
censure, if he knew it. Here they come! Julia, Mr. 
Carlton is waiting to see you.” 

“Well, David, you have failed! Your countenance is 
very expressive.” 

“Even so, sir—Miss Fairleigh not only declined, but I 
greatly fear she is going to the ball against her parents’ 


‘wishes. If this be so, I must try td conquer this love. 


The girl who sets at naught the will of her kind, loving 
parents—acting secretly against their wishes—would not, 
I am sure, prove a good wife.” 
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“Well spoken, my son. How about Miss Bland?” 

“Of course she is going. We are to call for her.” 

“A good girl—resigning pleasure to duty. A rare 
good girl.” ) 

‘ “Apparently, so, sir; but, indeed, I am impressed with 

the idea that there is something hidden about her. She 

does not seem natural,” replied David. 

Father and son had just arrived at Mr. Fairleigh’s 
when the door opened to admit a middle-aged, poorly- 
clad woman. Showing them into the drawing-room, the 
servant closed the door. Very soon after seating them- 
selves they heard the voice of Miss Bland in a very ex- 
cited tone. 

“My brothert How dare you ask me of him?” 

“I dare for my child’s sake. She is ill—perhaps dy- 
ing.” 

“What is that to him or me? I told you and her I 
would have nothing more to do with either, since her 
name became so shamefully connected with my brother’s. 
Will you be kind enough to relieve me of your presence?” 

“My daughter is as pure as you. Her child, and your 
brother’s is suffering from want. Will you pay me, at 
least, for our last work—the dress you have on?” 

“How much ?” was asked, in a sharp, quick voice. 

“Five dollars.” 

“Outrageous! No, I will not pay that. Here are 
three dollars. Go, and never let me hear of you again.” 

“Julia Bland, I wish the world knew you as I do. You 
will grind to the earth your sister-woman, and give lib- 
erally where it will be known and said, ‘How charitable— 
how good!’ I say how hard-hearted—how deceitful!” 
said the woman, in bitter tones. 

“Go!” came forth, in a voice quivering with rage. 

Soon the hall door told the departure of the unwelcome 
guest. Vi? 
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Looks of amazement, beyond description, passed be- 
tween the reverend gentlemen. 

At length the younger one said: f 

“She does not know of our arrival. I will go into the 
hall and touch the bell.” 

“Oh! excuse me, sir. I thought Miss Bland was in 
the drawing-room. I will tell her now,” sdid the serv- 
ant. 

Could this gentle, dignified woman be the same whose 
harsh, hard tones were still lingering in their ears? 

Impossible! thought the elder màn, Surely he must be 
in a dreadful, dreadful dream. Not so David; he clearly 
understood it all, and felt truly thankful that the blunder- 
ing seann had enabled him to get this “peep behind 
the scenes.’ r 

The meeting was over, and they were just leaving the 
church, when: 

“Please, sir, tell me where I can find the preacher or 
doctor—and I’ve forgot which—maybe both. They 
frightened me so when they hurried me off!” said a boy, 
running up to them. 

“Here, my lad—what is it?” 

“Mr. Preacher, please come with me. There is a young 
woman very ill—maybe dying. They sent me for some- 
body, and I can’t remember; but please run, sir!” — 

“T will go. Excuse me, Miss Bland; father will take 
charge of you.” 

And he followed, with hasty steps, the running boy. 

“Here, sir—this is the house. Go in, sir, please!” 

“Now, my lad, run over to Dr. Lenord’s office—he is 
in—and ask him to come. So, one or the other of us will 
be the right one.” 

David Carlton entered, treading noiselessly along the 
passage, until he had reached a door slightly open. 
Glancing in to be sure he was right, he beheld lying— 
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apparently almost dying—a young woman. Beside the | 
bed, kneeling with upraised head and clasped hands, was 
a strangely familiar form. Then came forth a sweet 
voice, pleading to the throne of Mercy for the sufferer. 
He gazed spellbound for a moment. Then slowly and 
softly he retraced his steps to the door. Then he almost 
flew along the streets until he reached Mr. Fairleigh’s, 
just as his father and Miss Bland were ascending the 
steps. Seizing the former very unceremoniously, he 
said: 

“Come, father, with me quickly—you are wanted.” 

In a few moments more, before the boy had returned 
with the physician, they stood again at the door of the 
sickroom. David whispered: . 

“Took there! listen !” 

“Be still, Mary, dear! Do not worry. I shall not 
judge you wrongfully. How dare I? We are all so 
sinful. That you are suffering and in need is all the 
knowledge I want.” 

“Oh, where is William? Why does he not come? 
Why not speak and acknowledge his wife and child? 
Now that I am dying, he might! Oh, where is he? 
Why will not God send him to me?” moaned the sick 
girl. 

“God is love, Mary. He does not willingly afflict or 
chastise us. Try to say, ‘Thy will be done!’ 

“But, dear, do not be so desponding. I know you are 
very sick; but I think it more your mind than bodily ill- 
ness. Try to bear up. Pray God to spare you for your 
baby’s sake,” softly said the comforter. 

“Father, you go in and see if you can help her. I will 
await you outside,” whispered David. 

A slight knock at the door aroused the kneeling girl, 
who approached and said: 

“Come in, doctos! Why, Mr. Carlton—I was expect- 
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ing the doctor. This poor girl is very sick; she fainted 
a while ago. I was, very much alarmed and sent a boy 
for a physician. She is somewhat better now. Come in; 
you may soothe her mind, and possibly do more good than 
the medical man.” 

“Miss Fairleigh? Is it possible I find you here? I 
thought you were at the masquerade.” 

“Heaven bless her, sir,” said a woman, arising from a 
seat beside the sufferer, whom Mr. Carlton recognized as 


, the woman he had seen enter Mr. Fairleigh’s a few hours 


“before. “But for her care, we should have suffered be- 


yond endurance. She has comforted mind and body. 
Yes, when evil tongues whispered of shame! her pure 
heart did not fear, or shrink from us. When employers 
and friends deserted and condemned, she stayed and con- 
soled.” i 

“Hush! She has fainted again. Oh! why does not 
the doctor come?” said Valeria. . 
“Thank Heaven! Here he is now.” 


Mr. Carlton approached the physician (an old acquaint- 
ance), and explained to him as well as he could the 
trouble. The kind-hearted doctor raised the poor, thin 
hand, felt the feeble pulse, and, turning, answered the 
anxious, inquiring looks bent on him: 


“Tt is only a swoon; yet she is very weak. However, 
I think we will bring her round all right in a little 


| while.” 


“Indeed, she is an honest girl, doctor, although ap- 
pearances are against her now,” said the mother. “Her 
husband left her before she was taken ill, to remain a 
short time with his sick uncle. Mr. Bland was fearful 
of offending his aged relative, and so kept his marriage 
concealed. She had a few letters when he first left, but, 
for near two months, not a word have we heard. I fear 
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he is ill. She has grown dreadfully depressed since the 
birth of her babe. The suspicion resting on her is kill- 
ing her.” 

The suffering girly was showing signs of returning con- 
sciousness. Then a quick step was heard in the entry. 
She started up and cried out: 

“Willie is come! Thank God!’ and sank back, al- 
most lifeless. 

William Bland, for truly it was so, rushed forward and 
dropped on his knees beside the bed, saying: 

“How is this? Why have you not answered my let- 
ters? Doctor, save her!” 


Advancing, the doctor raised her head gently and 
gave her a little wine, saying: 


“Speak to her, reassure her; that is all she needs 


5 


now. 


“Listen, Mary love, dear wife, and mother!” he whis- 
pered, in astonishment, as Valeria held before him the lit- 
tle sleeping babe, while a flush of paternal pride passed 
over his fine face. “There is no more need of silence; I 
am free and proud to claim you, darling. Uncle knows 
all, and bids me bring you to him. He was very ill. I 
nursed him and his life was spared. The fatigue, and 
more than all the worry of mind about you, brought ona ; 
severe nervous fever. I have been very ill. Julia knew 
it. Did you not hear? In my ravings I told ail. Uncle 
has changed much since his recovery. He is no longer 
ambitious, except for my happiness, and is now waiting 
to welcome you.” 

The wonderful medicine had been administered, and 
already the happy effects were apparent. 

With her hand clasped in her husband’s she was slum- 
bering peacefully, while a smile of sweet content lingered 

fon the pale face. x 
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The doctor soon bade adieu, saying: 


“I see I shall not be needed any longer. She will very “ 


soon be strong again.” 
“Miss Fairleigh, I am awaiting your pleasure. Are 


you to return to your home to-night?” asked Mr. Carl- | 


ton. 

“Oh, yes. Bridget prorhised to come for me, but I 
must get back before mamma and Julia; yet I forget there 
is no further need of concealment; I am so very glad! 
I will be over in the morning. Good. TT o 8 

“God bless you, Vallie! you have been a ministering 
angel to my loved ones. You can tell Julia`I have re- 
turned and am with my wife. I fear my sister has acted 
very wickedly in this matter. I have written many times 
and received no answer. Some one, for whom they were 
not intended, got those letters. Perhaps I judge her 
harshly. Good-night,” said William Bland. 

Vallie, accompanied by Mr. Carlton, was soon on her 
way home: They had gone but a short distance when 
they were joined by David. 

“Why, Mr. Carlton! how strange to meet you, when I 
was just thinking of you, and on the eve of asking your 
father to tell you I was not at the ball this evening. I 
was so sorry I could not explain when you asked me. 
Your father will tell, you all, I know. You thought me 
very wicked and willful,” said Vallie. 


- + 


David clasped the little hand held out to greet him, and | 


whispered : 

“With your permission I will come to-morrow, and tell 
you what I did think and do still.” 

Bidding her good-night at her father’s door, David 
lingered a moment, to catch the low answer to his re- 
peated question, “Shall I come?” 


Fervently thanking God for the happy termination of, 
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the evening, he hastened to overtake his father—and 
said: 
_ “Well, father?” 

“Well, David! Very well. Go ahead, David, win her, 
if you can! She is a rare, good girl.” 

“Which one, sir?” | 

“Come, come! David, I am completely bewildered by 
this evening’s discoveries. Do not bear too hard on me, 
for falling into a common error—mistaking the apparent 
' for the real. This night has proved a test far more thor- 
ough than I imagined it possibly could. You may safely 
abide by the issue and never fear the stormy sea,” an- 
swered his father. $ 

A few months more and Vallie Fairleigh’s merry voice 
and sweet smile resounds`through, and brightens the min- 
ister’s home. 

David Carlton stands to-day among the best-loved and 
most popular of the clergy. Attributable most likely to 
his “wife’s influence” (his father says). I well know 
she has soothed many an aching heart, cheered the long, 
weary hours of the sickroom, won the young from the 
path of evil, and now numberless prayers are ascending 
_ and begging God’s blessing on the “minister’s wife.” 


IN THE HOSPITAL. 


BY FRANCES HENSHAW BADEN. 


In the autumn of 1862 my time was constantly em- 
ployed in the various hospitals of Washington. At this 
period of our struggle the Sanitary Commission was in 
its infancy, and all attentions of the kind ladies were joy- 
fully received by surgeons and nurses, as well as by-our 
noble, suffering boys. Immediately after the wounded 
from the second battie of Bull Run were assigned to the 
different wards in the various hospitals, I was going my 
rounds in the “Douglas,” and after bestowing the wines, 
jellies, custards and books to my old friends, I began to 
look up the new patients. 

“Sister,” P said to the kind Sister of Mercy, whose 
sweet, patient and motherly face was bending over a sol- 
dier to speak her words of comfort, “are there any Massa- 
chusetts boys in the ney arrivals?” 

“No, dear; I think not, in this ward.” Then she bent 
lower to catch the whisper from her patient, and he 
pointed to the card at the head of his little bed. She 
looked, and answered again: “Oh, yes, here is one: 
Paul Ashton, 16th Mass., Co. B.” 

I approached the bed, and saw one of the noblest faces 
I had ever beheld, but not that of a Northern boy, I 
thought; so proud and dark—no, a true Southern face, 

“You from Massachusetts?” I exclaimed. 
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A wan smile played around his pale lips for a-mo-. 


ment. He saw my surprise, and answered : 

“No, from Mississippi; but in that regiment, * point- 
ing again to the little card. \ 

Here was a mystery, and one I could not solve just 
then. He was too weak to converse, but I made up my, 
mind to devote myself to Paul Ashton from that time un- 
til he was convalescent, or, if God’s will, relieved from 
his sufferings. After sitting by his side until the at- 
tendant came to dress his wounds, I bade him good-night, 
~ and promised to see him in the morning. 

On my way out I met Dr. B. God bless him! for his 
kindness to our boys. No woman ever was more gentle 
and patient. “Doctor,” I exclaimed, as he was hurrying 
by, “stop and tell me, how is Ashton wounded? Is he 
very ill? Will he die?” | 

“Ah, Mrs. H., three questions in one breath. Yes, he 
is very ill. Three wounds in the right side and shoulder. 
which are draining his life away. I fear he must die. 
Is he one of your boys? Do all you can for him” 

“May I?” I replied. 

“Yes, my dear madam; and try to keep up his spirits. 
I give you leave. Tell Sister L. He is a noble fellow, 
—I am deeply interested in him.” 

The next day found me much earlier than usual at the 
hospital. To my great pleasure I found that Ashton had 
rested well, and was much easier than any one expected 
he would be. He smiledtand put out his hand when I ap- 
proached his bed, and motioned me to be seated. After 
talking to him a few moments I found him looking at 
me very intently, and soon he said: 

“Are you from the Bay State?” 

I replied: “Oh, no, I am a Southern woman. - I am 
from Virginia.” Š 

“I thought you did not look or speak like a Norther 
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or Eastern lady. Then, why are you interested in our 
_ boys? Are you with us in feeling? Can you be a Union 
lady ?” 

“Yes, my boy, I am with you hand and heart. I can- 
not fight, but I can feed, comfort and cheer you.. Yes, I ° 
am a Southern woman and a slaveholder. Now, I see 
you open your eyes with wonder; but, believe me, there 
are many like me, true, loyal woman in the South; but 
my particular interest in our regiments is, my father is a 
native of Boston; but I love all our brave boys just the 
same.” 

A look of much interest was in his face, which I was. 
so glad to see, being so different from the total apathy of 
the day before. 

“You are the first lady from View that I_have met“ 
who was not very bitter against us Yankees—it is really, 
amusing to be called so, to a Mississippi man. Do you 
not feel a sympathy for the South? ‘Your interest is with 
them. You against your State and I mine—we cer- 
tainly are kindred spirits,” he smilingly said. “We think 
and feel alike. It is not politics but religion my mother 
always taught me. Love God first and best, then my, 
country, and I have followed her precepts, at a very great 
sacrifice, too. Sometimes in my dreams I see her look- 
ing approvingly and blessing me.” 

“Your mother, where is she?” 

He pointed up, and said: 

“Father, mother, both gone, I hope and trust to heaven. 
I am alone—yes, yes, all alone now.” 

I would not let him talk any more, and finding out 
from the attendant what he most relished, I promised tor 
see him the next day. } 

I saw him almost every day for a fortnight. He grew 
no worse, but very little, if any, better, On one occa~ 
sion Dr. B. said: 


` 
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“I do not know what to make of Ashton. He ought 
to improve much faster. My dear madam, set your 
woman’s wits at work; perhaps we may find a cure.” 

“T have been thinking I would try to gain his confi- 
dence. I know he has a hidden sorrow. I must, for his 
sake, probe the wound; but I fancy it is in his heart.” 

During my next visit I said: 

“I wish you would tell me something of your life; how 
‘you came to enter the army; and, indeed, all you will of 
` your Southern home.” 

His face flushed, and he replied: 

“No, I cannot. Why should you want to know——” 

Then he stopped, hesitated and said: 

“I beg your pardon. You have been so kind to me; it 
is due I should comply; but not now; to-morrow; I must 
have time to consider and compose my mind. To-mor- 
row, please God, if I am living, I will tell you; and you 
will see that I have a severer wound than good Dr. B. 
‘knows of—one he cannot use his skillful hand upon.” 

“Well, thank you—I would rather wait until to-mor- 
row. I am anxious to get home early this afternoon.” 

On reaching his cot the next day, I saw Ashton was 
calm, but very pale. I said: 

“Do not exert yourself this morning. I can wait.” 

“No; sit nearer and I will tell you all.” 

I give it to you, dear reader, as he gave it to me: 

“I told you I was by birth a Mississippian. My 
mother. was from Boston, the daughter of a wealthy mer- 
chant, who, failing in his business, soon fell in ill health 
and died, leaving his wife and two daughters almost en- 
tirely destitute. Mother, the youngest, was always very 
fragile, and, having been reared in luxury, was poorly 
calculated for a life of trial and poverty. However, she 
was urged by a wealthy Southern planter to return with 
him to his home, and take the position of governess to his 
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little daughters, her friends all approving of this offer, 
knowing that a Southern climate would improve her 
health; so she became the inmate of Colonel Ashton’s 
family, and soon was beloved by the father and mother, 
as well as her pupils. I have heard that neither the 
colonel nor his wife could bear her out of their sight. 
She had been with them nearly a year, when the young 
` son and heir, Edgar Ashton, returned from his college. 
. He soon followed the rest, and was deeply in love with | 
the governess. My mother was very beautiful, possess- 
ing so much gentleness, with such a merry disposition, 
that I have heard them say that grandfather used to call 
her his Sunshine. The negroes said that she had a charm 
to make all she looked upon love. her. But when the 
son, their pride, declared his intention of making May 
Everett his wife, it was met with a decided objection by 
both parents. Impossible! marry a Northern teacher ; he, 
the son of Colonel Ashton—the heir of Ashton manor! 
preposterous! My mother then prepared to bid adieu to 
them and return to her home, never for a moment listen- 
ing to the repeated petitions of her lover to marry him. 
She would not go into a family where she was not wel- 
come. Her high-toned principles won for her additional 
love and respect. And when the hour of parting came, 
the old colonel opened his arms, and drew her to his 
heart, and exclaimed: 

“ “Wife, we cannot give her up. Welcome your daugh- 
ter.’ 

“My mother, however, went home; but with the under- 
standing that she would return in a few weeks—as the 
wife of their son. 

“In two months she was again with them; and never 
a happier household! In the second year of their mar- 
riage I was sent to them. My grandparents made al- 
most an idol of me, and from grandfather I used to _ 
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hear of his father’s adventures in the Revolution. ' He 
inspired me with a devotion to his country which was 
fostered by my mother. When I was sixteen, my father ` 
was thrown from his horse and brought home to us in- 
sensible, and lived with us but a few hours. My mother’s 
health, naturally very delicate, sank under this great af- 
fliction. She lived only a year afterward, and I was left 
to comfort my grandparents, now quite atlvanced in 
years. They would not hear of my going away again to. 
school, and engaged a private tutor—a young gentleman, 
a graduate of Yale. I had been under Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s instructions four years when the country began 
to be convulsed with the whispers of secession—one State 
after another passing that miserable ordinance—-my 
grandfather said: 

““Paul, my boy, if Mississippi goes out, I shall go, too 
—not only out of the Union, but out of this world of sor- 
row and trouble. I cannot live. I have felt my tie to 
earth loosening very fast since your grandmother left me, 
and I feel I cannot live any longer if my State shall be» 
classed with traitors.’ 

“I have failed to tell you grandmother died in my 
eighteenth year. Mr. Huntington, feeling sure of what. 
was coming, left us for his home in Medford, never for 
one moment expressing to us any views on the subject 
now engrossing all minds; and, when parting with him, 
I whispered, ‘If it comes, I am for my country! Look 
for me North within a few weeks.’ It did come, as you 
know; and when one of my aunts—now both married— 
ran laughingly in, with a blue cockade pinned on her 
shoulders, exclaiming: 

“Father, wesare out! 

“She stopped in horror, and looked upon the calm, cold 
face. But the spirit had fled. We know not if he had 
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heard or not, but I trust he had passed to perfect peace 
before his heart had been so sorely tried. 

‘Next to our plantation was the estate of one of the 
oldest, wealthiest, and proudest families of the State. 
The daughter and I had grown up together, and I loved 
her more than all and everything else on earth. Her 
brother and- I were very intimate—both having 
no brother, we were everything to each other. He had 
mounted the Palmetto badge, and was all for war. My 
mind was no longer wavering, since my grandfather’s 
death. I ‘was going up North, and, after a short visit to 
my mother’s sister—the wife of a vefy influential and 
patriotic man in Boston—I would offer myself to my 
government. Now, you will know my sorrow. 

“I had expected to meet opposition, entreaties, re- 
proaches, and everything of that sort. So, preparing 


myself as well as I could, I rode over to bid my-idol good- 


by. 
“T met Harry first, and telling him I was going North, 
to leave fortune, friends and everything for my country. 

“What, Paul, desert your State in her hour of need? 
Never! You, a’ Southern man? ‘Your interests, your 
honor, are with us.’ 

“Much passed between us; when he, laughingly, said: 

“Go in and see sister; she will talk you out of this 
whim.’ 

“T cannot tell you how she first coaxed, then argued, 
then chided me with not loving her, and then came—oh, 
such contempt! You have no idea of the trial to me. 
She talked as only a Southern girl talks—so proud, so 
unyielding. And when I said: 

“Let us part at least friends. - ea God bless me, for, 
the sake of the pasty 

““No,’ she -said, “no friend. With a traitor to “his 
State, or a coward—no, I will never say God bless you! 
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and never do you take my name on your lips from this 
day. I would die of shame to have it known that I was 
ever loved by an Arnold! Go! leave me; and if you 
raise your arm against the South, I hope you may not | 
live to feel the shame which will follow you.’ 

“I met Harry again on the lawn, and he exclaimed: 

“‘Good-by, Paul. Give us your hand. You are hon- 
est, and will sacrifice eve’ vthing, I see; but you are all 

wrong. God bless you!’ 

“And he threw his arms round me, and so I left them. 

“T cannot tell you how I suffered. It seems as if I 
have lived a century since then. Did I not know the un- 
bounded pride of a Southern girl, I should doubt her ever 
loving me. I have never mentioned her name since that 
day, and never shall. Now, my friend, you see'I have lit- 
tle to live for. Soon after my arrival in Boston the Six- 
teenth was forming. I enlisted, to the horror of my,’ 
aunt, asa private. My friend would have procured me a 
commission, but I preferred to go in the ranks and work 
my way up if I lived, and here is my commission, received 
after you left yesterday. I brought my colonel off’ the 
field, and was wounded when I went to get him. It is a 
first lieutenant’s; but I fear I shall never wear my, 
straps.” ) 

“Yes, you will. You are getting better slowly, but 
surely; and, my friend, you must cheer up—believe “He 
_ doeth all things well’—have faith—live for your country. 
| I feel that all will be well with you yet. “Hope on, hope 
ever.’ ” 

I went and saw Dr. B.; told him it was as I had 
thought. 

I gave him an idea of the trouble and left. 

I had become so much interested in Ashton that I had 
almost ceased my visits to the other hospitals, except an 
occasional one to the “Armory Square,” where I had @ 
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few friends. i thought I would go over and make a visit 
there this afternoon. 


I went into ward C, and, after seeing how el my 
boys were getting on, I inquiréd after the lady nurse, 
Mrs. A., a widow lady, to whom I had become much 
attached for her devotion to the soldiers. 


“She has gone home to recruit her health; has been 
away ten days; she left the day after you were here 
last,” replied one of the boys. “But we have, just think, 
in her place a lady from the South—Miss or Mrs., in- 
deed I do not know which, for I have never heard her 
spoken of other than Emma Mason. But here she 
comes.” | 


I had time to look at her for several moments before 
she came to the patient I was sitting by. She might be 
seventeen or twenty-seven, I could not tell. She was 
dressed in the deepest black—her hair drawn tightly 
back from her face, and almost entirely covered by a 
black net. Her complexion was a clear olive, but so 
very pale. Every feature was very beautiful, but her 
greatest attraction was her large, dark blue eyes, shaded 
by long black lashes. She came up smiling sweetly on 
the wounded boy, and said: 

“You are looking quite bright, Willie; you have a 
friend, I see, with you.” 

I was then introduced to Emma Mason. When she 
smiled she looked very young. I thought her as beautt- 
_ ful a girl as I had ever seen; but in a few seconds the ~ 
smile passed off, and there came a look of sorrow—a 
yearning, eager gaze—which made her look very much 
older. I went round with her to visit the. different 
patients, telling her of my great interest in the soldiers, 
and trying to win her confidence. I was very anxious to _ 
know something of her history, but I could gain nothing; 
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and, giving it up in despair, I bade her good-evening, and 
was leaving the ward when she called me and said: 

“Will you be kind enough to notice among the soldiers 
“you may meet from Boston, and if you find this name let ~ 
me know immediately?” . 

I took the card and read, “Paul Ashton, 16th Mass. 
Vol.” I started, and was about telling her where he 
was, when I was stopped by seeing the deathly pallor of 
her face. 


She said, scarcely above a whisper: 

“Ts he living?” 

I said I was only about to tell her I felt sure I could 
hear of him, as I knew many of that regiment. I felt 


that I must not tell her toen; I must find out more of 
her first. 


She looked disappointed, and said: 


“I heard that regiment was in the last battle. Have 
you seen any since that time? I am deeply interested in ` 
that soldier; hes was my only brother’s mest intimate 
friend.” 


I told her I should go the next day, probably, to the 
“Douglas,” and if I had any tidings I woud let her 
know. And so I left her, anxious to be alone, to think 
over and plan about this new development in Ashton’s 
history. Who was she? Could she be his lest love? 
Impossible! This nurse in a Union hospitel! No, 
never! She must be down in her Southern home. What 
should I do? Go tell Ashton? No, that would not do 
yet. So I worried about it, and at last I decided Í would 
sleep on it, and my mind would be clearer for acion in 
the morning. 

I could not divert my mind from the idea that it rust 
be the girl whose name I had never heard. 

Next morning my mind was made up. I went ow^ to 
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see Ashton; found him in poorer spirits than ever. Ë 
sat down and tried to cheer him up. He said: _ 

“I feel more miserable this morning than ever in my 
life before. I have a furlough for thirty days, but I 
do not care to take its I am as well here as anywhere.” 

I said: “I have often found that the darkest hours are 


many times followed by the brighest. Cheer up. I feel 


as if you would have some comfort before long, and see! 
Why, here you have a bouquet with so many ‘heart’s-eases’ 
in it. Heaven grant it may be a token of coming ease 
and happiness. Who gave these to you? It is rarely we 
see them at this season.” 

“Sister L. gave them to me; they came from the green- 
house.” 

I told him I should see him again that aftegnoon, and 
taking my leave, went over to see the nurse at the armory. 
She came qtickly forward aS see me, and said: 

“Have you any news——” 

“T have heard of him; he was in the battle and very 
severely wounded, but Tah 48 when my friend last heard 
of him.” 

“When was that? Where is he?” she exclaimed, hur- 
riedly. “You know more, I can see; please tell me.” 

I answered her: 

“T will tell you all, but I must beg of you a little confi- 
dence in return. I saw him myself, and helped to nurse 
him—was very much interested in him; he was terribly 
ill and is now very, very weak—his recovery doubtful. 
He has told me much of his past life. Now, will you not 


' tell me what he is to you, for I see you are deeply 


moved ?” 

“Did he tell you anything of the girl who drove him 
eff without a kind word—heaping upon him reproaches 
end wounding his noble heart to the core? If he did, it 
was I. Oh, how I have suffered since! Even when F 
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accused him of cowardice and treachery, in my heart I 
was proud of him. Oh! tell me where he is, that I may 
go to him. I have been looking for him every moment 
since the battle. Take me, please?” | 

“He i; at the ‘Douglas,’ but very sick; I saw him not 
two heurs ago. I fear any sudden shock, even of joy. 
You are never absent from his mind: he has never men- 
tione your name, but he has told me much. Now, tell 
' me, will you not, how itis you are here? And then we 
must devise a plan to take you to him without too great 
a shock.” 

She said: 

“These black robes are for my brother. He bade me 
do what I could for the suffering and wounded on both 
sides, and find Paul. I will give you a letter I received 
written by him a few days previous to his death. After 
you have read it you will then understand better why 
T am here,” , 

And leaving the ward for a fewgmoments she returned 
and handed me the letter. The writing plainly told that 
the writer was very weak. I give it to you, my dear 
reader, every word; I could not do justice by, relating in 
my own style: 

Stster—I am wounded, and must die. I have felt it for several 
days. The doctor and the kind boys try to cheer me up, but I’ve 
been growing weaker daily. The suffering in my breast is terri- 
ble. I had a Minnie ball pass through my left lung.. I. have 
been very much frightened about dying, and wanted to live; but 
last night I had a dream which has produced a great change. 
Now I feel sure I shall die, and am content. I am with the 
Union boys; they are very kind. The one next me fanned me 
and rubbed my side until I fell asleep last night, and slept better 
than I have since I’ve been wounded. Now, darling sister, here 
is my dream: I thought I had been fighting, and having been 
wounded, was carried off the field and was laid under a large 


tree; after being there a little while I felt some one clasp my 
hand; looking up, I found Paul. He also had been wounded. 
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He handed me his canteen, and while drinking I seemed to get 
quite easy. There seemed to be a great mist all over us; I could 
see nothing for a little while. Again I heard my name called, 
and looking up, found the mist had cleared away, and our great- 
grandfather (whom I knew well, from the old portrait, which 
we used to be so proud of, father telling us he was one of the 
Signers of the “Declaration”) was standing before me, but he ' 
did not look smiling like the face of the picture; but, oh! so sad 
and stern. In his hand he had a beautiful wreath of ivy, which 
he, stooping, placed on the brow of Paul, saying, “Live, boy—your 
country wants you;” and stretching forth his hand, he drew me 
to a stand near him on which stood our old family Bible, ink 
and pen. He opened to the births, and putting his finger on my 
mame, he raised the pen and marked a heavy black line over the 
H, and was proceeding, when his hand was caught by our old 
murse, Mammy Chloe, who has been dead years, you know, who 
pointed over toward the west of us, and there stood a large shin- 
ing cross with these words over it, “Unless ye forgive men their 
trespasses, how can your Heavenly Father forgive you?” And 
coming up\to me, put forth her hand and beckoned me to follow 
her. Then the old gentleman spoke and said, “Your blood will 
blot out vour disgrace;” and turning the leaf, he pointed to the 
“Deaths,” and I read, “On the 28th of September, 1862, Harry 
Clay Mason, aged 21;” and then I woke up. This is the 2oth; I 
think I shall live until that day Now I bid you go carry mother 
to somewhere North, to Paul’s friends; they will be kind to her 
and try to comfort her, and go you and devote yourself to the 
suffering soldiers, and find Paul, if possible; he will live, I know; 
tell him how I loved him, yet, and honored him, although I 
thought him wrong. Tell him good-by.. And to mother, try to 
soften this blow as much as possible. Tell her I am happy now. 
I think God will pardon me for my sins, for His Son’s sake. 
There is a boy from my regiment expecting to be parolled, and 
he has promised to deliver this to you, Good-by, God bless you, 
darling Lovingly, Harry. 
Fairfax, Va. 


I was much affected. After a few moments I said: 
“How long did he live?” 

“He lived, seemingly growing much better, until the 
afternoon of the twenty-eighth. He was then taken with 
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hemorrhage and so passed away.” And pushing her hair 
back from her temples, she said: | 

“These came the night I got that letter.” ‘And I saw 
the numberless white hairs gleaming amid her raven 
locks. I said: 

“Come, we will go to him. I think you had better 
` write a little note to him; you know best what to say, but 
do not tell him you are here just yet, but something to 
set his heart at peace; and I will tell him it was given 
me by a Southerner I found in the hospital.” 

“Yes,” she said; “you are very thoughtful, that is just 
the thing.” 

And she went into the ante-room, and soon came out, 
and giving me the note, said: 

“You know all; read it.” 

And I read: “Paul, forgive and love me again. I 
shall try to come to you soon.” 

So we proceeded to the “Douglas,” and I went in, 
found Dr. B., told him and asked if we might venture in. 
He thought better to break it gently at first, and promis- 
ing to stay near in case of being needed, laughingly said 
to Miss Mason: 

“Now, if I was a doctor of divinity, I should be wish- 
ing to be sent for.” 

Leaving her in his charge, I went in. 

“Back so soon?” Ashton said. “How bright and 
cheerful you look!” 

I sat down and said} “Yes, I have some pleasant news; 
I have a letter for you; I met with a Southerner who 
knew a friend of yours, who gave me this for you. It 
may be from your aunt, and you may hear from your 
lady love, possibly.” 

He caught the letter, tore off the envelope, and read. 
I was frightened—he never spoke a word or moved. 
Then, “Thank God!” burst forth in heart-felt tones. 
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I saw he was all right. I said: i 

“You must now commence to think of her coming and 
being with you, for it is some time since that person left 
the South, and you may look for her any time. I. was 
told that the family were intimate with Mr. Davis, and 
they were to have a ‘pass’ North to find ‘the son.’ I then 
told him I had wanted to prepare him, for she was really 
in Washington, and I had met her—she had given me >. 
ihe note for him. He seemed to divine all, and said: 

“Bring her to me. I am strong and well now.” ` 

T' sent the attendant to Dr. B.’s room, and in a few 
moments she was beside him. \ | 

“Forgiven !” she murmured; and, bending, pressed her 
- lips to his pale forehead, and taking his hand, she sat on 
the cot beside him. ‘There was little said, but 


“Eyes looked love to eyes that spake again.” 


So they remained until the sun went down and it was 
getting quite dark, when Dr. B. came in and said: 

“Ah, Ashton, you have a more skillful physician than 
I. She has done more for you in five minutes than I 
have for as many weeks. I guess you will take that fur- 
lough and commission now, Lieutenant Ashton.” 

He took Dr. B.’s hand, and said: 

“Under God, doctor, by your skillful hand and great 
kindness, with the attentions of the good friends here, I 
have been kept alive for this day.” 

Emma Mason bade him good-night, saying she must 
go over to her boys again, and get her discharge from the 
surgeon in charge. 

In three days Ashton bade adieu to his friends in the 
“Douglas,” and with Miss Mason, Dr. B. and myself, he 
got into the carriage waiting, directing the driver to stop 
at the residence of the Rev. Dr. Smith. There they were 
united, and received our heart-felt congratulations, and 
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proceeded to the cars, which soon bore them fo their 
friends North. 

A few days ago a servant came to my room, bringing 
a card. , 

I read: “Paul Ashton and wife.” 

I almost flew down to them. They were on their way 
South to settle up their property and provide for the old 
servants who;remained there. Paul had returned to the 
_ army and remained until the close of the war, having 
reached the rank of colonel. He is looking very well. 
He has been offered a commission in the regular service, 
but his wife says his country had him when he was 
needed, but she must have him now. They are taking 
with them the remains of poor Harry, to place beside his 
father in their Southern home. His mother is now quite 
resigned, and says she is only waiting God’s will to meet 
her friends above. — 


EARNEST AND TRUE, 


BY FRANCES HENSHAW BADEN. 


But still our place is kept and it will not waits 
Ready for us to fill it soon or late, 
No star is ever lost we once have seen, 

` We always may be, what we MIGHT have been. 


“You have never loved me, Constance, or you could 
not thus calmly bid me go, without one word of hope for 
the future. Only say that I may some day call you mine, 
and I will win a name that you will not blush to bear.” 

“Would to Heaven I could, Ernest; but I can see no 
hope of my father’s relenting. You heard how deter- 
mined he was never to consent to my union with any one 
save Gerald. You say I have never loved you! Believ- 
ing this, it will not be so hard for you to leave me. It 
is useless prolonging this interview! Every moment 
brings an increase of agony, making it harder to part. 
Bid me good-by, say God bless me, and go quickly, if 
you have any mercy for me.” 
| “Listen just for a moment more! Oh, my darling, 
_ forgive my hasty word; but, Constance, if your love was 
as devoted and single as mine you would not thus resign 
one who loves you only. of all the world; no one shares 
my heart with you. I know you love me, but not as I 
would be loved, or you would leave father and mother 
and cling to me. What right has your father, or any 
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other father, to llast his child’s happiness? Heed him 
not, love, but come with me. I will never let you feel 
a single regret. I will love you more than all their love 
combined. Nay, do not turn aside—you must hear me. 
Think what you are doing! wrecking my happiness, cast- 
ing me forth, without hope, to drag out a miserable use- 
less existence. I may be cursed with long life. Con- 
stance, darling, come with me! With your parents it 
will only be a short grief—disappointed ambition—and, 
at the most, only the thwarting of their ptoud hopes. 
They will soon get over it; but even if they should not, 
in all human probability they have not the length of days 
sto suffer that we have. Bid me hope!” , 

“Ernest, Heaven only knows what a Severe trial this 
is to me. Yet your words only strengthen me in my 
duty. It is true, as you say, my parents are old. Can 
I grieve and wring their careworn hearts? No, no! 
What. recompense can a child make her parents for all 
their unselfish love, and constant watching over, and 
providing for, from the first feeble baby days, to the time 
when they could, if willing, return all this, by simple 
duty; obedience to their will. Think, Ernest, how, in 
my days of illness, my mother watched over and soothed 
me. The long, sleepless nights spent over my cradle— 
praying God to spare her child—for what? to prove an 
ungrateful one! Oh, no! I could look for no blessing 
on our union if I should be deaf to the pleading of my 
parents, and heedless of God’s own command. 

“Perhaps some time hence they may think differently. 
Then, if you have ‘not sought and won another, we may 
be happy. One thing you may rest assured of, I shalt 
never wed Gerald Moreton, or any other. I obeyed my 
father in resigning you, but cannot perjure myself by 
taking the marriage vows, even at their command. Do 
not leave me in anger, Ernest. Let your last look be of 
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“kindness and forgiveness for the sorrow I cause you. 
Now. a long look into your eyes, to engrave them forever 
on my. eart. Good-by—God bless you, Ernest.” 

She held out her arms, and was clasped ina long, last 
embrace. Breaking away, she was soon lost to view 
among the deep shadows of the garden. 

“And this is the end! This is woman’s love! Mere 
filial duty, I should say. Well, well, a final adieu to all 
thought of love. In future I devote myself to ambition, 
weddef only to my profession, in hope that in this F 
shall not meet with another such reward.” 

Constance Lyle was the only child of wealthy parents. 
Ever since her infancy her father had cherished the hope 
of uniting her with his ward, Gerald Moreton, the son _ 
of a very dear friend. Gerald was left an orphan before 
he had reached his tenth year. When Mr. Moreton, on. 
his deathbed, placed his son under the care of his old 
friend, he intimated his desire that some time in the 
future, the little Constance (scarcely then four years old) 
should bear the name of Moreton. To this Mr. Lyle 
readily agreed. The little Gerald was truly a noble boy, 
and he was much attached to him, years before having 
lost a son of the same age; this child of his dearest 
friend had, in some degree, served to fill the aching 
void. Again, Gerald’s prospects were very brilliant; but, 
to do Mr. Lyle justice, more than all this was the desire 
to please his friend, to make some’ amends for the past. 
In years gone by these two men had been rivals for the 
love of Constance’s mother.  ? 

Moreton was a high-minded, noble fellow, and when 
he became sure that young Lyle was the favored one, 
not a thought of ill-feeling entered his heart against his 
friend ; but going to him, with his ustial candor and gen- 
erosity, he said: 

“I shall go away for a-while. It will be rather toe 
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‘much for me to bear witnessing your happiness, just 
yet. I shall get over it in time, though. Heaven bless 
you, dear friend, and grant you happiness and prosperity. 
No one will pray for your welfare more sincerely than 
myself. Bid her good-by for me. After a while I'll be 
back, to stand god-father to some of your little ones, per- 
haps.” } 

He remained away three years; and then returned 
home, bringing with him a fair, fragile little creature, 
‘who remained with him scarce two years; leaving the 
little Gerald to comfort and console the bereaved man, 
and be a loving reminder of the gentle little dove, who 
had loved him so dearly, and then winged her flight 
above, to watch over and pray for the coming of her 
Joved ones. ee 

So it was that Mr. Lyle would look with no favor, or 
even patience, on any suitor. Even when Constance her- - 
self pleaded for Ernest Ellwood, telling him she could 
never love Gerald other than as a brother ; and if he would 
not give her to the one she loved, that she would remain 
with them, but would never wed where she could not love. 

Still he remained firm in his determination to give her 
to his friend’s son or no ohe. ; 

Years passed by—but she continued as firm and de- 
termined in her resolve as her father in his. 

Gerald, like his father, was a noble fellow. He loved 
Constance, But when he found his love was a source of 
grief to her, he began to set himself to work to devise 
means of rendering her path in life rather more pleasant. 
She did not murmur at her self-sacrifice; this she con- 
sidered her duty; but the constant and continual en- 
treaties for the marriage wore upon her, and made her 
life almost miserable. 

Gerald told Mr. Lyle he must beg to resign all pre- 


tensions to Constance; that upon examining his heart, he 
/ 
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found out that it was as a sister he loved her, and was 
not willing to render her unhappy by making her his 
wife. If his father were living he would not wish it. 
That he thought a promise, made to the dead, had much 
better be broken, than kept by making the living mis- 
erable. 

So, to carry out his views, he left home for a summer 


. trip. After being absent three months, he wrote to Con- 
į stance that he had decided to remain a while longer; and. 


at the end of another month came a letter to Mr. Lyle, 


saying that he was about to be married—desiring certain 
business arrangements to be made—and ending by the 
remark, that he knew this marriage would not meet with 
the cordial approval of his kind guardian, and for this 
he was truly sorry; but was more than compensated for 
this by the knowledge that he had the best wishes of his 
dear sister, Constance, and begged Mr. Lyle to try and 
render her happy, in return for her unhappiness during 
the last ten years. 

This was a dreadful blow to Mr. Lyle, and he declared 
that if Ernest Ellwood had not crossed their path that 
his dearest hopes would not have been thwarted. Not 
for a moment did he relent. 

Constance had heard nothing from Ernest since she 


` parted from him, except once, about five years after. She 
` picked up a Western paper, and saw his name mentioned 


Oa art 


as one of the rising men of State—an extract from 
a political speech made by him—and finally the predic- 
tion of a brilliant career for this young man, whose tal- 
ents and eloquence were placing him before the people, 
who, even now, in so young a man, recognized a master- 
spirit; and in all probability very shortly he would speak 
for his adopted State in the halls of the national Capitol. 

This slip was cut out and treasured by her—and once 
when her father was grumbling and predicting bad luck. 
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to his evil genius, as he called him, she brought forth and 
displayed, with a grateful heart, this notice to prove she 
had not loved unworthily. 

Her father listened with interest to the extract from 
the speech and the comments relative to the speaker. 
He had been considerable of a politician, and as Ernest 
was of the same party as himself, he felt really glad of 
his brilliant prospects. 

“In all probability he is married long ago, and has 
almost, if not quite, forgotten you, Constance. At any 
rate, you see your sending him off did no hurt. Men are 
sensible ; they don’t die of love. Something more formid- 
able, in the way of disease, must attack to carry them: 
off, or affect their minds, either. Yes, yes, child, be sure 
he has transferred his affections long ago,” remarked the 
father. 

“T cannot tell, father. Perhaps it is so; you can judge 
of man’s constancy better than I. If I judged him, it 
would be by my own heart, then I should be sure he is 
not married. I think that when alone, and freed from the 
care and toil of business, or, at rest from his studies, that 
his mind wanders back to the girl of his love. No! no! 
he has not forgotten me.” 

One after another of the joyous new years rushed into 
the world, passing on to maturity, growing older, and 


finally passing out, leaving the gentle, submissive girl, ' 


as they had found her, devoting herself to her father. 

Now disease had settled on Mr. Lyle. For years he 
had been an invalid, nervous, fretful and impatient. No 
one but Constance could suit him. Not even his wife. 
Her gentle hand, only, could soothe his suffering. Her 
soft, loving tones alone would quiet his paroxysm of 
nervousness. 

Time passed on, and Death entered the home of Con- 
stance, not to disturb the long-suffering father, but tak- 
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ing the apparently healthy mother. Swiftly, quietly, and 
without suffering, she passed from her slumbers to the 
home of her Maker. | 

This was a terrible trial for the poor girl. - She almost 
sank under it; but in a little while she rose above her 
own sorrows. Bowing with submission to the will of 
God, she now felt why it was her young hopes had been 
blasted. Before, all was dark; now, she saw plainly. 
She alone was left to cheer and solace the stricken father. 
No longer a single regret lingered in her heart. All was 
well. A holy calm broke over her, and she became almost 
happy, blessed with an approving conscience. 

Suffering at last softened the stern nature of Mr. Lyle, 
and opened his eyes to the value of his child. He knew 
her devotion, her patient, untiring attendance on him, 
and he felt what a blessed boon she had been to him, and 
how illy he had merited so much loving kindness! 

On one occasion he said: 

“My daughter, I do not deserve such a blessing as you 
are to me. I have been very harsh and relentless, and 
caused you much sorrow; would that I could call back ` 
the past, and act differently. Heaven only knows how 
grieved I am for my mistaken views and actions.” 

Going up, and putting her arms around him, she re- 
plied: 

“Do not worry about the past, father dear, nor about 
your daughter. Believe me, I am happy with you; and 
have no regrets. I would not be absent from you during 
your suffering, even to be with him.” 

“Where is Ernest? Do you love him still?” he asked. 

“I only know (through the papers) that he has been 
elected to Congress. About my still loving him, depends 
entirely on whether I have the right to do so; he may 
have given that to another,” she replied, and called to 
ber beautiful lips a sweet smile, to try to convince him, 
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more than her words would, that she was content, what- 
e’er her lot should be. 

It is a few weeks after the meeting of Congress. All 
Washington is on the gui vive about the passage of the 
Bill, and the appeal to be made in its favor by 
the new member from ~ 

Constance Lyle stands before her mirror. More than 
usual care has she bestowed on her toilet. 

We will play eavesdropper, dear reader, just for once, 
` and peep over her shoulder, to view the changes time has 
made. No longer the fresh, brilliant beauty of her youth- 
ful days. Constant confinement in the sickroom, care, 
and anxiety have faded the roses that used to bloom on 
her cheeks; but to us she is more charming, this pale 
beauty, with her gentle dignity, and swget, patient look, 
than the bright, merry girl of years ago. 

There is something about her which makes us think 
we would like ever to be near her, side by side, to pass 
on life’s pathway, feeling sure her beauty would never 
wane, but wax purer and brighter as she neared her jour- 
ney’s end. Listen! She says: 

“How strange my birthday should be the one for his 
speech! This day I shall see him for the first time for 
fifteen years. Yes, I am thirty-three to-day, and this is 
the anniversary of our parting!” 

Leaving her room she is soon by her father’s side. 

“PII have to go early, father, dear. It will be very 
' crowded, and Gerald is waiting. His wife is going to 
> stay with you during my absence.” 

“How well you look, my daughter! Why, really, you 
are getting young again!” 

“This is my birthday, father. I am a maiden of .no 
particular age to the public, but I whisper in your ear 
privately,” she joyously said; and, suiting the action to 
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the word, bent down, whispered, kissed him, and was 
gone. 

“How time flies! © But she is still very beautiful. 
Heaven grant my prayers may be answered. She de- 
serves to be happy; and when I am gone she will be very 
lonely, and then feel keenly my harsh treatment,” he mur- 
mured. 

Wearily passed the hours Mil he heard her light step 
į On the stairs. She came in. He thought there seemed a 

shadow on her face, but she came forward, and said, 
pleasantly : 

“Well, father, you are likely to keep your daughter. 
I heard Ernest. I had not éxpected too much; he was 
grandly eloquent. He has altered in his looks; he seems 
much older, anal is quite gray; mental work and hard 
study, he says.” 

“Then you saw him, A spoke to him! What do you 
mean by saying I shall keep you? Is he mar 

“Yes,” she replied, before he had finished his question. 
“He introduced me to his daughter, a little miss of about 
twelve; so you were right when you said that men were 
too sensible to suffer for or from love. He must’ have 
married in two years after he left us. Gerald left little 
Constance and me in the library, and went and brought 
him to see us. We were with him only a very short time, 
when he was sent for. He excused himself, and bade us 
good-day. Now, father, I will remove my wrappings, 
_ and order dinner.” 

Day after day passed on, and Constance had schooled 
~ herself to think of Ernest only as a happy husband and 
father. She did not blame him for taking a companion. 
He was away from all kindred and friends, and she had 
given him no hepe to induce him to wait through all 
these years for her. ` 

N One day, just a week after their meeting at Congress, 
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she was sitting reading to her father, when a servant 
entered, and handed a card. She read, Ernest Ellwood! 

Paler for a few moments, and tightly pressed were the 
sweet lips. She did not rise from her seat, until she had 
communed with her heart. Now, she thought, I must 
call up all my fortitude and self-control, and prove to 
Ernest, to my father, and, more than all, to myself, that 
my heart is not troubled! 

“Father,” she said, “Ernest is below. He is waiting, 
probably, to inquire after you. I told him you had long 
been an invalid. Will you see him?” 

“I would rather not, darling, unless you wish it. Ge © 
down a while, and if he must come up, let me know first.” 

Slowly she descended the steps, passed through the 
long hall, and entered the drawing-room, advancing with 
quiet dignity to welcome the distinguished representative. 

He listened a moment to her words, so calm and cold; 
then, clasping her in his arms, he drew her down beside 
him, and said: 

“Oh, my darling! thank Hive, I find you still Con- 
stance Lyle!” 

She tried to draw herself away from his side, but his 
arms held her tightly, and his hand clasped hers. His 
eyes were gazing so earnestly and lovingly in hers, as in 
by-gone days. She tried to speak, but he said: 

“Nay, my beautiful love, you must not move or speak 
until you have heard me through, and then I shall await 
your verdict. I know you think it so strange that I have 
not been to you before. I have been the victim of a mis- 
erable mistake. The day I entered this city I walked 
past here to catch a glimpse of you, perhaps. As I neared 
the door, I beheld seated on the steps that pretty little 
girl that I afterward saw with you. I stopped, spoke 
to her, and asked her name. Constance, she told me, and 
her father’s, Gerald. Oh, my love, the long years of sus- 
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pensé were ended to me then! I cannot tell you how 
dark the world seemed to me then. I struggled on, how- 
ever, with my sorrows. Then I met you. Your being 
with Gerald and having the litil- one with you‘only too 
truly proved that my conjecture was right. I.saw you, 
as I believed, the happy wife of Gerald, and knew no dif- 
ference until this morning. When I met him then, he 
stopped and urged me to come and see him. I asked 
after his wife, and remarked that time had changed her 
but very little, when, to my amazement, he said he did 
not know I had ever met Mrs. Moreton. Theri came the 
explanation. I parted with the noble fellow only a few 
moments ago, and here I am now. Tell me, love, that 
all my waiting—never wandering from my love for you 
for an hour, has not been in vain. Speak, love!” 

“Ernest Ellwood, what mean you by speaking to me 
thus? Allow me to rise. Your mind is certainly very 
much affected. Nothing but insanity can excuse this lan- 
guage to me. I will order the carriage to convey you 
home to your wife and daughter.” 

“My wife—oh, yes, now I know. Gerald told me. 
We have all been very busy blundering. My darling, I 
have no wife.or daughter. Louise is only mine by adop- 
tion. Her father was my dearest friend. This little one 
was placed in my arms, an orphan, when only three years 
old—and she knew no parent but myself. Can I go to 
your father, love?” 

She no longer tried to release herself from his arms. 
Lower and lower drooped the beautiful head until it was 
pillowed on his breast. He felt her heart throbbing 
against his own, and almost bursting with its fulness of 
joy. He was seb toga ctu for all the years of 
waiting. 

At length she raised her head. In her eyes he saw all 
the love of years beaming there. 
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“At last, my Ernest,” she said. “I must go to father 
first and prepare him to see you.” 

Springing lightly up the stairs, she entered the room 

-and stood beside her father’s armchair. 

He saw her beaming look, and said: 

“What is it, Constance? What has brought this great 
joy to you? You look so happy.” 

` “Father, we have all been under a great mistake. 
Ernest has never been marricd. That was his adopted 
' daughter. He is waiting to see you; may I bring him 
up! >? P ` 

“Yes, yes. Thank God! my prayers are answered.” 

In a few°moments she stands before him, with her 
hand clasped in Ernest’s. 

“Here I am again, Mr. Lyle, as in years gone by, 
pleading for your blessing on our love. May I have her 
now, after all these years of waiting?” 

“Ernest Moreton, I am profoundly thankful to Heaven 
for sparing me to see this day. Welcome back to your 
home and old friends, and welcome to the hand of my 
daughter. Take her; she’has been a loving, patient, du- 
tiful child. She has brightened and cheered my path for 
a long, weary time, and now I resign this blessing to 

- you, and beg your forgiveness for these long years, lost 
to both, which might have been passed happily together.” 

“Not resign, but only share with me, this blessing; 
she shall never leave you, sir,” replied Ernest. 

“Father, do not speak of years lost; they have not been. 
Ernest would not have gone away, and devoted himself 
to study, if we had been united then; just think then 
what his adopted State would have lost! and I have been 
cheering you—think what you would have lost without 
your little Constance! Nay, there is nothing lost; all is 
gain, and simply by keeping God’s command, ‘Honor 
thy father and thy mother.’ ” 
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“Let me come in to rejoice with you all, and make my 
speech,” exclaimed the noble Gerald, grasping the hand 
of each. “I say that they are worthy of each other. He 
‘ by his earnest, unwavering love for his lady fair, and 
earnest, untiring endeavors to serve his State—who has 
now won the respect and confidence of his countrymen— 
he alone is worthy of the woman ever constant to her 
early love, yet never faltering in her chosen path of filial 
duty.” 
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WHY HE WAS MERCIFUL. 


BY FRANCES HENSHAW BADEN, 


(Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us; 
He knows each chord—its various tone; 
Each spring—its various bias; 
Then at the balance let’s be mute— 
We never can adjust it; 
Whats done, we partly may compute— 
We know not what’s resisted—Rosert Burns. 


“How is it, my old friend, that you are so very lenient 
to these young thieves? Your sentence was very unex- 
pected. Every one thought you would, at least, send 
them to the State’s prison for three or four years. The 
young rascals were amazed themselves. The House of 
Correction for six months has not much terror for them. 
Do you know that it has become a common saying among 
the members of the bar that our venerated and respected 
judge has a strong sympathy—in a word, a fellow-feeling 
—for all young thieves! I think you will have to commit 
a few of those gentlemen for contempt.” 

“I do not wonder, at all, Mr. Archer, at any, indeed, 
every one, thinking and saying as much,” said Mrs. Morley, 
the wife of the judge, just entering the room in time to: 
hear the concluding part of Mr. Archer’s remarks. “Only 
a few months ago the judge could not possibly help sen- 
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tencing a boy to the State’s prison; but, before the time 
for entry came, he succeeded in getting his pardon; and, 
more than this, he has brought him here, into his own 
home-circle, with the idea of reforming him.” | 

“My dear wife, have you any cause, so far, to think I 
shall fail? Has not the boy proved grateful and 
worthy?” asked the judge, in a mild, though very sad, 
voice. 

“Yes, yes; but how you can have any patience with 
such characters, I cannot imagine,” answered his wife. 


“Sit still, Archer, if you have no engagement; I am 
going to tell my wife a little story, which will probably 
explain my charity toward those unfortunate youths 
that you have spoken of; and, indeed, all such. ‘You, as 
my oldest and most valued friend, shall share the hearing, 
if you wish.” | 

“Many thanks for the privilege, with my deep appreci- 
ation for your kindness in thinking of me thus,” returned 
Mr. Archer,’ warmly, at the same time resuming his seat. 


“The story I have to tell you came under my immedi- 
ate observation. I was quite well acquainted with the 
principal character. 


‘Very many years ago, and not far distant from this 
city, lived an orphan boy, scarce fifteen years of age—be- 
reaved, at one cruel blow, by a prevailing epidemic, of 
both parents, and left to the care of an uncle (his father’s 
brother), a hard; cruel man. 


“A few hundred dollars, quite sufficient, however, to _ 
support and continue the boy’s studies, for a few years, 
was left in the hands of the uncle. But of this there was 
no proof—no will or last testament was left. 

“Death came so swiftly there was little time for aught 


save an appealing look from son to brother, and 
the pleading voice murmured: ; 
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“‘Be a father to my boy. Oh! deal justly, kindly, 
towards him! 

“In a very few days the sensitive mind of the poor boy 

too truly perceived that he was not a welcome inmate. 
Before a month had passed he was withdrawn from 
school; his love of study was discouraged; in fact, made 
a source of ridicule; and his time so completely taken up 
' with hard work on the farm, there was no chance for 
` aught else. 
- “On one occasion George (we will call him) ventured 
a remonstrance with his uncle—alluding to the money 
in his possession to be used for George’s education and 
support. Judge of his amazement and indignation when 
the bad man denied having one dollar in trust for him, 
and ended by calling him a pauper, and saying he would 
have to work for his bread. 

“The future, there, was very plain to George; a life of 
ignorance—nothing higher than a mere farm drudge. 
His mind was determined against that. Privation, suf- 
fering, death, even, were preferable. The next day found 
him a fugitive from injustice and dishonesty—a lonely 
traveler on the path of life. Seeking Fortune, to find 
and be treated by that whimsical goddess with good or ill. 
To be smiled or frowned upon, to be mounted upon the 
triumphing waves, rising higher and higher, until he had 
reached the pinnacle of Fame, or drifted about, sinking 
lower and lower in the dark waters, at last reaching the 
pool of Dishonesty, Despair, Death! 

“Ah! who could tell which fate would be his? 

“Oh, how I can sympathize with all such! looking 
back on my own pathway to manhood; remembering 
the dangers, temptations and numberless snares that 
youths have to encounter.” In fact, to pass through a 
fiery furnace! And how very few are they, that come 
forth, unscarred, and purified! 
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“Remembering this, I exclaim, ‘How was I saved? 
And then my heart, almost bursting with gratitude, forces 
the words to my lips—by God’s mercy alone! 

“Taking with him a few favorite books—a change of 
linen—he bade adieu to the home so laden with bitter 
memories, 

“A day’s weary travel brought him to the city of L——. ` 
Here, for many days, until the autumn came on, he 
managed to subsist—doing little chores, carrying a car- 
pet-bag or bundle—earning enough to sustain life merely, 
and sleeping in the depot or market-house. 

“At length the cold days and colder nights came on; 
work was very hard to find, and our poor boy’s fortitude 
was severely tried. 

“The day of his trial, his direst temptation, came! For 
twenty-four hours he had not tasted food. A cold, bleak 
night was fast approaching. One after another of his 
books had gone to get a piece of bread. Now nothing 
was left but starvation or—the boy dare hardly breathe 
it to himself—or dishonesty ! 

“He must have food somehow. Loitering about the 
depot, watching a chance to earn a few pennies, he saw 
a gentleman alight from a carriage, take out his pocket- 
book, pay the driver, and return it, as he supposed, to his 
pocket. , 

“It was almost dark, yet the eager ¢ye of the hungry 
boy saw what had escaped the driver’s. 

“There, in that:gutter, lay the surety against suffering 
for that and many coming nights. 

“He was about to rush forward and secure the prize— 
the lost pocketbook—but caution whispered, ‘Be sharp! 
you may be seen.’ „And then, with the cunning and siy- 
ness of an old thief—thus suddenly taught by keen suf- 
fering—he sauntered along, crossing the gutter, stumbled 
and fell; then put out his hand, covered and secured his 
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treasure, slowly arose, and feigning a slight lameness, he 
retraced his steps towards the depot, entered the waiting- 
room, which he felt sure would be unoccupied at that: 
hour. Getting behind the warm stove and close to the 
dim lamp, he opened the pocketbook—gold! notes! tens,. 
twenties! over a hundred dollars met his gaze! When 
had he seen so much? His—all his! Had he not found 
it? Possibly he might have overtaken the owner and re- 
stored it, but what was the use of throwing away good 
luck! But already Conscience was at work. Turning 
over the notes he found a little silken bag. Operfing it, 
he drew forth a miniature painting of a beautiful little 
girl, and on the back was written: 


“‘Our darling! three years old to-day.’ 


“It was a lovely, angelic face. The boy was fascin- 
ated, spellbound by it. Long he gazed. He grew very 
uneasy. His bosom heaved convulsively. There were 
signs of violent emotion, and then burst forth the words: 

“<I have not stolen it. Who says so? I found it! 

“Again he looks almost wildly at the picture; then 
whispers hoarsely : 

“She says, “Thou shalf not steal!” Can this be steal- 
ing? No—no, it isnot. It is luck. I am growing nerv- 
ous from long fasting. Oh, Heavens, how hungry I am} 
Bread, bread! I must have bread or die!’ 

“Taking out a few small coins, he closed the pocket-. 
book, putting the little miniature in his bosom; then 
walked as swiftly as his failing strength would allow; 
reached, and was about to enter, an eating-house. At the 
door, he hesitated; and, drawing forth the little picture, 
looked again at the baby-face. Now, to his eye, she has 
grown older; and the face is so sad, with such an appeal- 
ing look, which speaks to his inmost heart. 

“The blue eyes were no longer the laughing ones of 
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‘childhood; but, oh! yes, it was really so—his mother’s 
lovely, sad face was before him! The same sweet, quiver- 
ing lips, which seemed whispering so earnestly: 

“ ‘Thou shalt not steal!’ ” 

“Thrusting the picture back to its hiding-place, he ae 
exhausted/ from violent-emotion and extreme weakness | 
down on the stone steps. 

“Oh, the terrible struggle KRR was going on in that 
young breast! ° 

“The tearing pangs of hunger, the sharp stinging 
thrusts of conscience were warring for the victory. Oh, 
those who have never known the pangs of hunger can 
‘put poorly imagine that fearful struggle. -At last, thank | 
God! Conscience triumphed. Honesty was victor. 

“Bursting into tears, he murmured:, | 

“God forgive, and have mercy! Mother—little angel- 
girl smile on me!’ 

“He returned the coin to the book, and clasping it 
tightly, replaced it in his pocket. K 

“I will not touch one cent; and in the. morning, if I 
live so long, I will find some means to restore it to the 
owner—all but the little picture—that angel-child has - 
saved me, and I must keep her to watch over me in the 
future.’ 

“Slowly he arose, and was proceeding along the street, 
` thinking he could at least return and sleep in the depot, 
when a loud noise attracted his attention. 

“A horse came dashing furiously along the street, 
drawing after him a buggy in which was crouching a 
lady almost lifeless with terror. Thoughts as swift as 
lightning flashed through his mind; he might save her— | 
what though he was trampled to death. Then he surely 
would be relieved from suffering! 

“Summoning up all his little strength—then wonder-. 
fully increased by excitement and manly courage—hel} 
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sushed forward, faced the frightened little animal, seized 
the reins, and was dragged some distance, still holding 
firmly on—sustaining no injury save a few bruises—until 
he succeeded in checking the wild flight. He saw his ad- 
vantage; then, with a kind voice, he spoke to the horse, 
patting and rubbing his head and neck, tintil he became 
quite gentle. George knew the poor fellow was not’ vic- 
ious but frightened at something he had seen or heard. 


“In a few moments he was joined by a crowd—among 
whom came a gentleman limping and wearing a look of 
great anxiety. 


“George knew his boughs, and said: 
“<The lady is not at all hurt, sir, only frightened.’ 


“Several had seen the boy’s action, and the owner of 
the horse soon understood all about it. Many were his 
words of grateful acknowledgment, and warmly shaking 
the boy’s hand, he pushed into it a half-eagle. 

“Looking at this a moment, again tempted by hunger, 
he hesitated—then exclaimed: 


““No, thank you, sir, I cannot take it. I am amply 
rewarded by having succeeded in helping the lady.’ 

““Oh, do let us do something to prove our thanks. 
You look so weary, and indeed, almost sick. Tell us how 
can we serve you,’ said the lady, who had not spoken 
until then. 


“These kind words brought tears to the boy’s eyes; he 
tried to speak, but his voice failed. 

“*There, my boy,’ said the gentleman, ‘it is growing 
very cold. We live only a short way from here. I shall 
lead my horse, and you must follow on. Supper is wait- 
ing for us; and after we have been refreshed by a-cup 
of hot coffee and something substantial, I shall insist on 
being allowed to prove my thankfulness in some way or 
other.’ “ 
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“This kindness, George had neither the strength nor 
the wili to refuse. k > 

“Following on, he soon reached with them, the house 
of Dr. Perry. Such a supper the famished boy had 
not seen since his parents’ death, and he did full justice 
to it. 

“The doctor’s delicate kindness and cordial manner so 
won the boy, that during the evening he toid him his 
whole story, of his hard struggles and dreadful tempta- 
tion, and ended by producing the pocketbook, and asking 
the doctor’s advice as to the manner of restoring it. 

“His kind friend suggested that there might be some 
clew to be found inside as to whom it belonged. 


“Opening it, George carefully examined every part, and 
sure enough, found a card with the probable name and 
address of the owner. 

“ ‘Now, my boy, it is too late to-night, but in the morn- 
ing you can go find the place, inquire for the lady, and 
then ask: “if her husband left last night in the’ train 
for .’ Tf he did, then you may know you have 
found the right person. Now about yourself, your fu- 
ture. What are your ideas?’ 

“Oh! sir, if I could only earn enough to support me 
and get into the City Academy, I should be the happiest 
boy alive. But it is so hard to get a permit. I know f 
am quite far enough advanced to be able to keep up with 
the boys. I could live on bread alone to be able to ac- 
quire knowledge,’ said the boy, with great earnestness. 

“JI am thankful, my young friend, I can now find a 
way to serve you. . I am one of the directors of that in- 
stitution. You shall be entered, and obtain all the ad- 
vantages it offers. 

“<I see you are a proud boy and must feel that you are 
earning your living. Come here to me every morning 
before, and after school has closed in the afternoons. { 
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wish you to take care of my office, and keep my things 
in perfect order for me. What say you to this, and then 
getting your meals with us?’ 

“Oh! what joy was in that hitherto sorrowful heart. 

“Words could not express it; but clasping the doctor’s ` 
hands, he pressed them to his heart, and pointed upward. 

“His friend knew how grateful he was, and how very 
happy he had made him. 

“Oh! had not God heard his prayer and speedily an- 
swered it. Mercy! how freely, how bountifully, it was 
bestowed. on him. 

“At last the words burst from his lips: ‘Oh, God! I 
thank Thee.’ 

“Early the following morn the pocketbook was re- 
stored; everything save the miniature. This he kept, 
yet all the while feeling keenly that he was guilty of a 
theft. Yet in this he did not feel that God was offended. 
And often as he gazed at his little ‘guardian angel,’ as 
he called her, he would say, smilingly: 

“She does not look reproachfully or seem to say, 
‘Thou shalt not steal me.’ 

“His mind was determined on the purpose to work every 
spare moment, night and day, denying himself in every 
way, until he had secured money sufficient to get the 
_ picture copied, and then return the original. 

“Months passed on, prosperity smiled on him. His . 
best friend, the doctor, had full confidence in him. His ` 
teachers encouraged and approved. All was well. 

“His miserable lodgings were before long resigned for 
a comfortable room in the happy home of Dr. Perry, who 
insisted on this arrangement, saying: 

“ ‘George, your services fully repay me. My little son 
loves you dearly, and has. wonderfully improved in his 
studies, since he has been under your charge. We want 
you with us as much as possible.’ 
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“Now, only one thing troubled him. The stolen pic- 
ture. 

“At length he accomplished what once seemed an ai- 
most impossible thing. The picture was copied and paid 
for; and George started to return the original, the one 
that had rested in his bosom so long, How he loved it! 

“Tt was a great sacrifice for him to give up that, and 
retain the copy.. However, he was somewhat compen- 
sated by the result of his errand. 

“Twas the fifth birthday of the little girl, and well 


he knew it. Ascending the steps of her father’s house, 


he rang the bell, which was soon answered by a servant, 
and behind him came a bevy of little girls, the foremdst 
being the original of his picture, his little ‘guardian 
angel.’ 

“ “More presents for me?” she asked, as he handed the 
precious parcel into her tiny hands, extended for it. 

“*No, little one, for your father! Will you tell me 
your name?’ he asked. 

““Oh, yes! My name is 

“What was it?” eagerly asked Mrs. Moreti, 

“Why are you so anxious? Pll punish you a little 
for interrupting me, by not telling you,” answered the 
judge, playfully. 

“Well, well, no matter; only go on,” answered his 
wife, showing plainly how deeply she was interested in 
his story. 

“The little one held her hand, saying: 

“I am five years old to-day. Shake hands with me, 
Mr. I do not know your name. Every one shakes 
„hands and kisses me to-day.’ 

“The youth clasped the dear little hand (held forth 
with the sweet innocence of childhood and combined 
with a dignity well worthy of a maid of twenty), and 
pressed on it a pure kiss, at the same time breathing 
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to himself the vow that, with God’s blessing and help, to 
win such a position that should enable him to seek and 
know this child in her home. To try and make himself 
worthy of her; to win her love, and in years to come 
to have her as his ‘guardian angel’ through life. / 

“Often he would get a glimpse of her at the window 
or the door, this giving him encouragement to work on. 

“Another year he was takeri as assistant in the 
, primary department of the academy, this giving him a 
- small income. 

“In two more years he had graduated with the high- 
est honors. 

“His mind had been determined in favor of. the 
law. His most ardent wish to get in the office and read 
with the father of ‘his little love,’ then a very distin- 
guished lawyer. $ 

“This desire he made known to Dr. Perry, who 
readily encouraged it, saying : 

“*T have no doubt, George, that you can succeed, 
backed by such letters as we can give you. This gentle- 
man is very kind and courteous, and I think has no one 
with him at present. If I am not very much mistaken, 
after you have seen and talked with him a short time, it 
will be all right.’ 

“And so it proved. In a few days more George was 
studying under the same roof with the child of all his 
dearest, highest aspirations, daily seeing and speaking to 
her. 

“Very soon the little maid of eight years became very 
fond of him. 

“George rose rapidly in the respect and esteem of his 
instructor, and in a few months a deep and sincere at- 
tachment existed between them. Subsequently our 
young friend entered the Bar, and was looked upon as a 
man of fine promise; his career upward was steady, and 
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finally, after eight or ten years’ practice, he was among 
the best of his day. 

“All these years of toil and study were for laurels to 
lay at the feet of the one who-had so unconsciously 
saved him and encouraged him ‘onward.’ Nothing now 


prevented the fruition of all his hopes. A little while | 


ey 


longer, and the living, breathing, speaking guardian | 
angel was all his own—blessing his heart and house, fill- ` 


ing his very soul with the purest love, the most pro- 
found gratitude to God, by whose infinite mercy he was 
thus almost miraculously saved. And to prove his grati- 
tude and thankfulness, he has endeavored constantly to 
win the erring from sin, to encourage and sustain the 
penitent, to try and soften the hardened heart, and finally, 
as much as possible, to ameliorate the suffering and pun- 
ishment of the guilty and condemned, truly knowing 
how very many are tempted as much and more than the 
hero of my story, without the interposition of such a 
special Providence.” 

The judge had finished. Mrs. Morely arose, and, 
passing her arm around her husband, pressed her lips to 
his, earnestly and with deep emotion, saying: 

“T long since recognized the noble, suffering boy of 
your story. My husband, forgive my having ever 


questioned your actions or motives, In the future I | 
will try to prove my worthiness of your love by aiding 


you in all your works of mercy.” 

“My old friend, and of all the most respected and hon- 
ored, if it were possible your story would increase my 
veneration,” said Mr. Archer, grasping and pressing the 
judge’s hand. 

“I would to Heaven there were more like you. If so, 
the temptations and snares which surround the path of 
youth would be less terrible and frequent—in a word, 
our whole community a little nearer, as God would have 
us be.” 
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MEMORABLE THANKSGIVING DAYS. 


BY FRANCES HENSHAW BADEN. 


Shadow and shine isl life, little Annie, flower and thorn. 
i —TENNYSON. 


“Draw near me, William; I have so much I want t 
say, and now I feel too truly how rapidly I am drifting 
away. When I ‚close my eyes I see so many happy, 
familiar faces, just a little way above, in the clouds. 
They are beckoning me away. Tell me, what day is 
this?” 
= “Thanksgiving, dear. But, pray, do not talk so. You 
are not going to leave me yet, Mary. You will be, you 
are better,” said her husband, bending sorrowfully over 
her. 

“Yes, I will be well, soon. I shall not see to-morrow’s 
sun. Promise me, my husband, to try and make our 
boy feel as little as possible his loss. Be to him what I 
have been. He'is a strange, shy child, and reminds me 
much of my own childhood. You scarcely know him, 
you have been so completely absorbed in your business 
all the time. Be with him, have him more with you. 
There is no need now of your being such a slave to 
business. You are prospering, you will be rich. Oh! 
do not let your heart become so encased in gold as to 
render it inaccessible to all higher, better feelings. In 
years to come another will occupy my place, but, ohé 
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William, do not let those new ties come between you and 
your first-born. Give me your hand, and with it the 
pledge to make his welfare your first thought, ` 

“thank you, dear! you have lifted a great weight 
from my heart. The only doubt is cleared away. Here, 
put our wedding ring on your finger! How tight it fits! 
It will be a constant reminder of your pledge. Now 
bring Willie to me.” 
~ She gradually faded away during the afternoon, mur- 
muring constantly words of love and hope, the last in- 
telligible being, “Love each other for my sake.” 

As the Thanksgiving sun went down the spirit of 
the gentle, long-suffering Mary Archer joined the wait- 
ing ones above. 

William Archer truly loved his young wife, and sin- 
cerely mourned her loss. Much of his time was spent 
with his son in trying to comfort and divert the atten- 
tion of the ‘sorrowing boy from his great loss. 

Willie grew to love very dearly ‘his father, hitherto 
‘almost a stranger to him. 

Mary’s words were soon verified. Riches grew rap- 
idly around him, and in less than two years he had filled 
fher vacant place by another. 

With what an acute ear, jealous eye and aching heart 
he listened for every word of endearment, watched every 
action of love that his father bestowed on his new wife. 
Willie was not a boy to win the heart of a stranger. 
- Retiring, silent and sad, but possessing a brave, grateful 
` heart, he had to be known to be loved. ' The new mother 
did not care to take the trouble to win the love of her 
husband’s child. 

Years rolled on. Bright, cheerful, happy boys and 
beautiful, loving girls grew round the father’s heart, 
claiming and winning his love, until poor Willie was 
almost forgotten, or only remembered when in sight, 
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and then always compared so unfavorably with the 
merry ones around him. 

On one occasion some temporary ailment caused the 
father’s hand to become very much swollen, until the 
little wedding ring became very tight and pained his 
finger much. His wife suggested its being filed off. 
While debating on the necessity of so doing, there came 
memories of the past. The long-forgotten pledge, the 
reminder of which was making him feel it so keenly . 


then. How had he fulfilled that promise? f 


He would not have the ring removed. The swelling 
gradually passed away. And William Archer deter- 
mined to make amends for his past -neglect by future 
care and attention to his motherless boy. 

But these good intentions were put to a speedy flight 


_by an unfortunate accident which occurred that after- 


noon. 

Constant difficulties and childish quarrels arose be- 
tween the little ones, Willie always being the erring one, 
both with the mother and nurses. If a child fell and was 
hurt, “Willie did it.” In a word, the poor boy was the 
“scapegoat.” 

The children were playing in the large ground sur- 
rounding their future elegant home. Willie was just 
twelve years old then. The nurse was attending the 
younger ones. A little way from the house was a large 
pond with a rustic bridge. Mr. Archer had frequently 
warned the nurse of the danger in allowing the children 
to play about there. Little Eddie, a merry, willful boy 
of six years, disregarding all Willie’s entreaties to come 
away, would amuse himself by “riding horseback,” as he 
called it, on the railing of the frail bridge, and tossing 
up his arms with a shout of defiance and laughter, he 
lost his balance and fell into the water, quite deep 
enough to drown a much larger boy. 
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A scream from the little ones brought the nurse to a 
knowledge of the truth. 

“Eddie’s in the water! Eddie’s drowned.” 

In a moment Willie’s jacket was off, and he plunged 
in, and, before the terrified nurse could collect her 
thoughts, brought out and placed the insensible boy on 
the grass before her. 

Catching up the child, she rushed to the house, and, 
placing him in his mother’s arms, declared, to screen her 
own negligence, that: 

“Willie had pushed his brother in the pond.” . 


Willie, following on with the other children, entered 
the house, his young heart proudly glowing with the 
knowledge of having done à good, brave action, and 
saying to himself: 

“Now, this will*surely please papa and make Eddie’s 
mother love me a little.” 
= Poor boy! He was met by stern eyes and harsh, up- 
braiding words, which for a moment quite bewildered 
him. 

“You have killed your brother! You cruel, unnatural 
child,” cried the mother. ý 

“Out of my sight, boy,” said his father, in low, threat- 
"ening tones. 

“Oh, father! what do you mean? Let me tell you © 
how it was.” 

“Begone, sir!’ and the enraged man gave poor Willie 
a blow which sent him reeling into the hall. 

Staggering up to his room, and throwing himself on 
the bed, he wailed forth, in heart-rending tones: 

“Oh, mother, mother! I wish I was with you! 
Others can die, why not I? No one loves me! Oh, I 
wish I were dead!” 


Tired and exhausted by the exertions in the water, 
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he soon fell asleep, and remained so until the sum was: 
just rising next morning. 

All his sorrow, all the injustice of the night before: 
came rushing back to his mind. 

Hastily dressing himself, and then taking from his: 
desk paper and pen, he wrote: / 


You have told me to get out of your sight, father. I shall. 
You will never see me again. You need not search for me. I 
am going to try and find my mother. When Eddie is better, yow 
will ‘hear the truth, and feel your injustice to WILLIE. 


Folding this, and leaving it on his table, he stole down 
and made his way into town, not quite determined what 
to do. His first thought was to seek the river, and in its 
quiet waters end his sorrows. Oh! why would not death. 
come to him? 

How quiet the city was! Usually so many were stir- 
ring about at that hour. No market wagons or bread 
carts about. Oh, now he remembered, it was Thanks- 
giving Day. 

On he walked, and then came in sight of the church 
where his mother used to go, and then memories of all 
her holy teachings. Should, he find her if he attempted 
self-destruction ? 

What could he do? He could not live on! Surely 
God would forgive him! 

Then he thought he would go once more into that 
church, and then—Heaven only knows what next. Wait- 
ing in the park until church time, he retraced his steps 
and reached the door just as the beautiful hymn, “Come, 
ye disconsolate,” rose into the air. `% 

Going in while the words 


“Here bring your wounded hearts” 
filled his ear, he crept up into.the gallery and seated him- 
self near the choir, 
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He grew somewhat calm, and his mind was, for the 
time, diverted from his sorrows by the sight of a little 
girl seated beside one of the singers—her mother, he 
thought. j 

The happy, beaming face of the little one interested 
him very much. 

The services over, he followed close behind her, en- 
deavoring to get another look at her, wondering if she 
was ever sad! And, standing at the church door as she 
was about to enter a carriage waiting, in which a lady 
and gentleman were already seated, he thought: 

“Oh, what kind, loving parents she must have to make 
her look so joyous!” His face wore a very sad expres- 
sion. The little girl turned, caught the sorrowful look 
bent on her, then stepped suddenly back, went up to our 
Willie, and said, with the winning grace and perfect 
simplicity of a child of six: ened 

“Here, little boy, you look so sad, I am very sorry for 
you. Take my flowers.” 

What angel-spirit, prompted by the will of its Divine 
Master, was it that whispered to the little child to go 
comfort the sorrowing boy, and with her kind sympathy 
and sweet offering to draw him back from the dreadful 
precipice on which he stood, and lift him from darkness 
and despair? His mother’s, perchance. A bright light 
shone in the boy’s eye. His face was losing its despair- 
ing expression. The flowers were speaking to his heart, 
whispering of Trust, Faith, Hope! Yes, he must live on, 
. brave, all sorrows, trample down difficulties, and with | 
_ God’s blessing try to live to be a good and useful man. 

“Why, Minnie! what do you mean? Why did you 
give those beautiful flowers to that strange boy? I never 
saw such a child as you are!” 

“Mamma, I gave them to him because he looked so 
sad, just as if he had not a happy home, or loving papa 
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and mamma like I have. I felt so sorry for him, and I 
wanted to tell him so. I’m sure he hasn’t got any mother, 
or he woud not look so.” 

“Never mind, Laura, my dear. Do not worry about 
Minnie. She is all right. Let her act from the dictates 
of her kind, innocent heart,” returned the little one’s 
father. 

“Oh, yes! let her alone, and in years to come sfe will 
from the dictates of her kind heart, be giving herself 
away to some motherless, fameless and moneyless young 
man, I fear!” said the worldly and far-seeing mother. 

“But not senseless man, lIl warrant you,’ was the 
laughing reply. 

x * OER k * * * x 

“Why, William, my dear boy, why can you not be 
satisfied to remain here with me? Why do you wish to 
go away? ‘Idle lifé!’ ‘Making a living and do some 
good!’ Humph, sir! you need not be idle. Read to me; 
ride with me. As for your living, sir, I made that for 
you before you were born; and now I intend you shall 
enjoy it. Now, my boy, my son in all my heart’s dearest 
affections, stay with me. Wait until the old man is gone; 
then you will have time enough to be useful to others.” 

“Mr. Lincoln—uncle, father !—yes, more than father— 
your wish must be mine. Did you not, fifteen years ago, 
take in a poor, wretched, friendless, homeless boy— 
bless him with your care and protection, educate, fulfill 
all his brightest hopes by giving him a profession, which 
. will not only make him independent, but enable him to 
help and comfort others. Let me prove my gratitude in 
any way.” 

“Come, come, do not talk of gratitude. Oh, my boy, 
if you only knew what deep joy it has afforded me, hav- 
ing you here. I will tell you now, William, why it was 
I so readily opened my heart and home to the little wan- 
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derer I found that Thanksgiving afternoon so long ago. 
When I first looked into your eyes there was a strange, 
familiar expression about them that aroused my interest. ` 
Upon questioning you I found that the son of the only 
woman I had ever loved was before me! My heart 
yearned.to help you; otherwise I should have relieved 
you from present want, and then informed your father 
< of your whereabouts. Yes, my boy, the love I bore your 
mother was never transferred to another woman. Your 
father and myself were her suitors at the same time. He 
proved the fortunate one. Having you with me all these 
years has been a great solace; and now say no more about 
“gratitude. Just love me, and stay with me.” 
And Uncle Lincoln added, humorously: 


“Perhaps I may be doing some good by preventing 
some harm. I'll keep you from practicing and experi- 
menting on some poor creature. Oh, you young doctors. 
are always very anxious to make a beginning. *Pon my 
word, I have quite forgotten to open my little Minnie’s 
letter. Coming here to see her uncle, and will be with us 
to-morrow. I’m glad, very glad. Well, it is rather 
strange that the two I love best in the world should not 
know each other. It has happened that you have been off __ 
at college or attending lectures each time she has been f 
here. Guard well your heart, boy. Every one loves her, | 
and she no one better than her parents and old uncle. 
Much to her mother’s regret, she has refused the finest 
offers in town. She does not care a mote for the title of 
‘old maid’ with which her mother often threatens her. 
She is twenty-one, and has never been in love, she says.” 

“I think I am quite safe, sir. I am not at all suscepti-. 
ble, and it is not likely that a young lady of her position 
in society and of such beauty will cast a thought on me.” 


The next day the old gentleman had the pleasure of in- 
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troducing those he loved so well; and, to his infinite de- 
light, saw his darling Mirinie had certainly made a 
desired impression on his young protégé. 


“Here he is, Minnie! the boy who stole half my heart 
away from you. I do not know how you will settle it 
with him, unless you take his in pay.” . 

Often during the evening Uncle Lincoln noticed Will’s 
gaze lingering on his niece, and there was a softer light 
than usual in his fine eyes; but, to his great regret, his 
boy did not appear to his usual advantage. He was very 
silent, and his mind seemed absent—far away. 

And so it truly was. In the lovely girl before him 
William Archer beheld the joyous child who, on that 
dark day, spoke so kindly and saved him from—he 
dreaded to think what! 

Uncle Lincoln rubbed his hands and chuckled merrily 
to himself. Everything was working to his entire satis- 
faction. These two impenetrable hearts were growing 
wonderfully congenial, he thought. 


A few days before Minnie’s visit was concluded, Will-- 
iam brought out and placed in her hands a bunch of 
withered flowers; told his story of how, long years ago, 
her sweet sympathy had cheered his desolate heart and . 
made him feel that there was still love in the world, ther: 
so dark to him; that her kind action had awakened in his; 
almost paralyzed mind better thoughts, and let him know; 
the only way to gain peace and happiness, and, finally,, 
meet his mother, was in living on—putting his trust and 
faith in God’s goodness and mercy! 

And then he told his love and gained hers; and, with 
her dear hand clasped in his, stood waiting Uncle Lin- 
coln’s blessing! 

“Minnie might do very much better,” said the aspiring: 
mamma; “but it was Uncle Lincoln’s wish.” 
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So the next Thanksgiving was to be the wedding day. 
* * * * * * x * 

In a luxuriously-furnished apartment, surrounded by 
everything that contributes to make life pleasant, sat an . 
old man. 

Every now and then he would raise his bowed head 
from the clasped hands, gaze anxiously around the room, 
and then, with a deep sigh, relapse again into his attitude 
of grief and despair. At last he speaks: 

“Thanksgiving night again, and, for the first time in 
fifteen years, she has failed to hover round me, and I 
have not heard the sighing voice inquire: ‘Where is my 
boy? How did you keep your promised word?’ Oh! 
perhaps the mother has found her child. He may be 
with her now. Oh! I would give everything—my poor, 
miserable life—to recall that terrible day’s injustice. My 
brave, noble boy! and how were you repaid? Oh! J 
have suffered terribly for all my neglect and wrong of 
my motherless boy! All gone from me, all the healthy, 
beautiful children; all taken away! We were not worthy | 
of those precious gifts. God took them to himself. Now, 
what comfort do all these riches bring me? Nothing! 
nothing! and my poor, childless wife! How bitterly she 
has repented her wrong! 

“Oh, Willie! Willie, my boy! Where are you now?” 

“Here, father, here! kneeling, and waiting for your 
- love and blessing.” | 
“Am I dreaming? Oh! cruel dreams! I shall 
awaken, as often before, and find how false you are!” 

“No, it’s no dream, father! Give me your hand. 
Now, you feel your erring boy is back beside you, pray- 
ing your forgiveness for all these rare of silence— 
<ausing you so much sorrow!” 


The old man was clasped to his son’s bosom. Leng he 
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held him thus, while a sob of joy burst from the father’s 
thankful heart. 

“Father, speak to my wife; you have another child now. 
She it was who brought me back to you this blessed day. 
This, the anniversary of my mother’s death! also of the 
day of my greatest peril, is now the happiest of my life— 
my wedding day, and restoration to my father’s heart! 

“Where is my stepmother? I would see and try to 
comfort her. Oh! let this day be one of perfect recon- 
ciliation. Let us make it a thanksgiving from the inmost 
heart.” 

And now may we all, who have aught of ill dwelling in 
our hearts, go and be of kindly feeling one toward the 
other again. Let not the coming Thanksgiving’s sun go 
down on our wrath. Let it not be merely a thanksgiving 
in words—a day of feasting—but a heart’s feasting on 
peace and good will. 


THE END. 
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HANDBOOK of 


UNIVERSAL 
INFORMATION 


and ENCYCLOPEDIA of 
PRACTICAL RECIPES 


By CHARLES W. QUIN, B.A. 


NO HOME IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS BOOK 


"She book is worth its weight in gold.” 


This is the opinion of thousands who have had occasion touse a fewof 
the hundreds of recipes contained in this valuable work. The con- 
tents includes recipes for cooking, making dyes, beverages—invalid 
and temperance, etc. Fi reveals the secret processes of making patent 
medicines, inventions and discoveries that have brought fortunes to 
their owners. It teils of thousands of ways to make and to save mon- 
ey, and is just the book for the house-keeper, farmer, mechanic, 
merchant, laborer and all others who wish to discover the secret road 
which thousands have traveled to wealth. In addition to all of the 
above valuable household recipes it is a veritable treasure-house of 
facts and information, including tables of weights and measures, 
language of flowers, meaning of names—male and female, ete., etc. 


it is substantialiy bound in cloth, Price, 75c. 
in paper covers, 25c., postpaid. 


For sale hy all Book and Newsdealers, or will be sent 
to any address in the U. S., Canada or Mexico, postage paid, 
on receipt of price, in currency, money order or stamps. 


M. A. Donohue & Co, 47° ore Street 
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ONE THOUSAND WAYS 
TO MAKE MONEY 


Or, THINGS WE SHOULD KNOW 


By Hon. FRANK GILBERT 
Ex-Sub-Treasurer of the United States 


ITHOUT doubt this is one of the most valuable: 
books published for the young man or young 
woman who has not yet decided upon an oc- 
cupation—trade or profession. In addition to 
information of incalculable value to every man, 
woman or child, the book is a most successful 
business guide for the safe conduct of business. 
A copy of this book together with The Com- 
plete Letter Writer should be in EVERY home, 
Office and library. Each book contains 32C 
large pages, printed on a superior paper from 
new plates and bound in cloth, stamped in 


colors from original and appropriate designs. 


Price of each book is $1.00 postpaid, or the two mailed to one address 
for $1.50, express paid 


The Complete Letter Writer 


Being the only Comprehensive and Practical Guide and 
Assistant to Letter Writing Published. 


Edited by CHARLES WALTER Browy, A. M. 


There are few books that contain such a fund of valuable 
information on the everyday affairs of life. In addition to 
every conceivable form of business and social correspond- 
ence, there are letters of Condolence, Introduction, Con- 
gratulation, Felicitation, Advice and Favor; Letters Ac- 
companying Presents; Notes on Love, Courtship and Mar- 
riage; Forms of Wedding Anniversaries, Socials, Parties; 
Notes, Wills, Deeds, Mortgages; Tables, Abbreviations, 
Classical Terms, Common Errors; Selections for Autograph 
Albums; Information concerning Rates on Foreign and 
Domestic Postage, together with a dictionary of nearly 
10,000 Synonyms and other valuable information which 
space will not admit of mention. 


Paper Covers,25c, Cloth, 50c. 


For sale by all book and newsdealers, or sent to any address in the U.S., Canada 
or Mexico, postage paid on receipt of price incurrency, money orderc or stamps. 


M. A. DONOHUE & CO., eee 
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‘turesque field of observation in a new and scientific 


HOW TO BECOME RICH. 
A TREATISE ON 


PHRENOLOGY 


A Choice of Professions and Matrimony-A Self-Instractor 


By Pror. WILLIAM WINDSOR, Pu. D. 
Fully stiustrated, 


Every young man and woman of reasonable in- 
telligence is, or ought to be possessed of a landable 
ambition tobeself-sustaining. To win a competency 
to secure the nccessiies, to have even the luxu- 
ries of life, is perfectly praiseworthy, provided they 
are obtained ina legitimate manrer. Byers national 
man seeks the occupation, trade uc profession which 
insures the profitable employment of his best tal- 
ents, and the science which discloses to the youth 
at the beginning of his education what those talents 
are and how they may be developed to perfection in 
i _,, early manhood, confers upon him the greatest favor 
within the gift of knowledge, from a financial standpoint. That 
a knowledge of Phrenology does this, and more, this book proves 
beyond all question. 


Paper, 184 pages. price, 25 cents. 


FACIOLOGY 


OR THE SCIENCE OF CHARACTER - A SELF-INSTRUCTOR 
By L. B. STEVENS, L. L. B, 
95 Illustrations 
“Faciology” opens up an old, familiar and pic- f= 


light; it gives one a mortgage on man, a guasi- 
ownership in every creature and individual that $ 
comes within our range of contemplation; this 
science stimulates our observation and augments 
our reason; it teaches us to interrogate the causes 
and meaning of human actions, intensifies our in- 
terest in humanity, and fills the heart with a higher 
and more ardent devotion to philanthropy, 


Paper 208 pages. Price 25 cents. 


for sale by all book and newsdealers. or will send to any ad- 
dress in the United States, Canada or Mexico, postage prepaid on 
receipt of price, in currency, money order or stamps. 


M. A. DONCHUE &CC. 
407-429 Dearborn Street -- CHICAGO. 


A SON OF REST 


By NAT M. WILLS 
**The Happy Tramp’* 


“The Greatest Book of 
Humor Published.” 


Chuck-full of wit, humor, pathos. 
100 pages of original monologues, 
parodies, jokes, gags, etc., as rend- 
ered by the “King of Vaudeville 
Artists. _51 illustrations. Paper 
Covers. Price, 25 cents. 


HAPPY THO’ BROKE 


By CLIFTON AREY FOX & Pictures by TED BROWN 


The book treats of the experionces of one who left his happy 
home to play a Jone hand in the game of life. It is fully illustrate 
ed and up to date, Handsomely printed and bound in paper cov- 
ers in colors, Paper Covers, Prive, 25 cents. 


THE INSIDE INN 


By AN INSTER 
Every person who did or who did not visit the St. Louis Expo- 
sition wil! want a copy of ‘The Inside Inn.” Itis genuinely funny; 
many laughable, ridiculously funny things were SonEes nee hap- 
a 


ening at “The Inn.” This book describes them all. 
rice, 25 cents, 


THE CLINK OF THE ICE 


AND OTHER POEMS a a By EUGENE FIELD 


In kis introduction to this book, Charles Walter Brown says: 
“Eugene Field was a humorist as delicate and fanciful as Artemus 
Ward, Mark Twain, James Whitcomb Riley, Bill Nye, Gpie Read 
or Bret Harte in their happiest moods, Every lover of Field will 
welcome this unique collection of his choicest wit and humor.” 
12mo, Cloth, 328 pages. Price, $1.00., 


per, 


For sale by all book and newsdealers or sent postpaid to any 
address in the United States, Canada or Mexico, upon receipt of 
price in currency, stamps, postal or express money order. 


M. A. DONOHUE G CO.: ree 


Comic Readings! Recitations 


Compiled by CHARLES WALTER BROWN, A M, 


Few of the selections contained in this book 
have ever before appeared in print. Copyright 
matter has been procured at great expense from 
the greatest wits of -the age. Such delightful 
entertainers as Egra Kendall, Lew Dockstadter 
Josh Billings. James Whitcomb Riley, Marshall 
P. Wilder, Mark Twain, Brete Harte, Opie Read 
Bill Nye, Petroleum YV. Nashby, Artemus Ward, 
together with the best from “Puck,” “Judge, 
“Life,” “Detroit FreePress.”“Arizena Kicker,” 
renders this book the best of its kind published. 


Paper covers printed in two colors on enameled paper, 25 cents. 
Cloth, gold titles, original designs, stamped in inks, 50 cents. 


The American Star Speaker 
_ and Model Elocutionist. 


By CHARLES WALTER BROWN, A. M. 


Bary Dpos ters are advertised to be the 
best but a comparison is all that is nec- 
essary toconvince anyone thatour claim 
that The American Star opeeker & Model 
Elocutionist is beyond all question the 
best from an Elocutionary point of view. 
Of the 500 or more selections there is 
not one that is not available for reading 
on any desired occasion. The treatise 
on Acting, Delsarte, Elocution, Oratory 
and Physical Culture is by the professor 
of these departments in the Missouri 
State University, while its mechanical 
make-up is that of a work of art, for the 
text and half-tone illustrationsare the 
best made. No home, school, church, 
club, literary society, lodge or library is 
complete without this book. It gives 
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more for the money than any similar work published. Space for- 
bids further details. ` Satisfaction is guaranteed. par epi A and 
substantially printed and bound in the best silk cloth, the national 
emblems being stamped from artistic designs in the patriotic 
colors. Price $1.00. 


For sale by all book and newsdealers or sent postpaid to any 


address in the United States, Canada or Mexico upon receipt of 
price in currency, pestal or express money order. 


M, A. DONOHUE & CO, 7era == 
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Garvice 


Is now the most widely read author living. 
The following books from his facile pen 


are now ready in the 


MODERN AUTHORS’ LIBRARY 


Bh A MARTYRED LOVE 


LOVE’S DILEMMA; or, Kate 
Meddon’s Lover 

SO NEARLY LOST; or, Spring- 
time of Love 

JEANNE; or, Barriers Between 


TA WOMAN’S SOUL 


WCOUNDED HEART; or, Sweet 
as a Rose 


THE USURPER; or, Her Humble 
Lover 


LUCILLE, THE LADY OF DAR- 
RACOURT; or,Love’s Conquest 

THE EARL’S HEIR 

OLIVIA 

SO FAIR, SO FALSE; or, The 
Beauty of the Season 


THE MARQUIS 


A bia LOVE; or, on Love’s 


LESLIEB’S clad ty or, His 
Love So True 


LORRIE; or, Hollow Gold 


SHE LOVED HIM; or, Bessie 
Harewood’s Triumph 


ONLY A GIRL’S LOVE 
LEOLA DALR’S FORTUNE 


ONLY ONE LOVE; or, Who Was 
The Heir 


HIS GUARDIAN ANGEL 

ELAINE; or, Lady Nairne’s 
Portune 

CLAIRE; or, The Mistakes of 
Court Regna 

HER HEARTS PERERIN or 
An Innocent Giri 

HER RANSOM; or, Paid For 


The above books are printed from new plates on a good quality of book 
paper and bound in handsome illustrated paper covers, printed in colors. 
They are for sale by all book or newsdealers, or will be sent to ANY ad- 
dress postpaid, upon receipt of price in currency, money order or stamps 


Price, 25c Each, or Any Five for 31.00 
POSTPAID 


M. A. Donohue @ Co. 


407-429 Dearborn Street 33 CHICAGO 


Dorothy Vernon | 


or, THE BEAUTY of HADDON HALL 


The author has produced a Noga e lové story, replete with shire 
ring and pathetic incidents. is book will be read and re-reart with 
increasing interest, and will long be remembered as one of the 
sweetest and most romantic of modern loye stories. It is creating a 
great sensation. 
12mo, Paper. @eeeeoeeee Se eeere ee cease oe ereeesece eee -Price, ak 25 
12mo, Cloth. sete ee eeee ee Teen Se cece oe @eecee sereee 


SWEET DANGER. 


By ELLA WHEELER. WILCOX. 


The public has long awaited a prose work from the pen of this 
ee writer that should deal with, the sentiments yond emotions as 
orcibly as she has done in verse. “Sweet Danger,” represents that 
effort in the fullest sense. It is creating a sensation even among 
readers of the French school of fiction, 
12mo, Paper PECSHH SHES SS SSSS SE SHEFF SOSH BE SESE CF Price, n: ae 
i2mo, Cloth... SSO eSSe SE SESE SSE HOHES Ce eeoe ee eeeorte® 


Madame Dubarry 


THE KING'S MISTRESS 


By GEORGE MOOREHEAD. 


Mrs. Leslie Carter, the famous American actress, having selected 
Madame Dubarry as the central cag in her new play, the life story 
of the famous mistress of Louis XV of France becomes a topic of 

versal interest to American readers, 
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$2mo, Cl 1 aR aay Se 0800 CH SOOO FH SESE EE STORES SHOE EE 


TOLD BY TWO 


By MARIE ST. FELIX 


Author of “Little Game With Destiny, ” “Two Bad Brown Eyes,” 
“ Patricia,” Etc. 


This book is full of thrilling romance, wih innumerable happen- 
ings toa giddy uae ere a ag bol ew York and a bachelor 
from Boston. Plenty of spier Pet e—it is replete with up-to- 
date expletives. Lovers oe realistic Botion will revel in this literary 


feast. 
TAM, PONE Lo bos vvedcanwcesbeeteve cose sé sche ce CEs  SO0,00 
i2mo, Cloth soeer SOSH SE STORCH woe COEHESE CHEE EE ss 1.25 


ANY THREE IN PAPER COVERS FOR $1.00, OR THE 4 FOR $1.36 
Sent postpaid to any address in the United States, Canada or Mexico 


upor receipt of price, in currency, express or postal money order or 
stamps. 


M. A. Donohue @ Co. 


407-429 Dearborn Street AM CHICAGO 


BOOKS BYS 


BERTHA M. CLAY 


JHO HAS notread“*Dora Thorne”? If you have, you will 
want to read the following books by the same author, 
Millions have been sold and the demand increases daily. 

The books are printed from new plates and bound in attractive 
paper covers printed in two and three colors ink. Price, 25c. 


Any two for 45 cents, or any 5 for $1.00 postpaid. 


From the Modern Authors’ Library 


Adrift Upon The World 
Another Woman’s Lover 
Beyond Pardon 

Broken Wedding Ring, A 
Claribel’s Love Story 
Dark Marriage Morn, A 
Dora Thorne 

Dorothy 

Duke’s Secret, The 
Earle’s Atonement, The 
Eyes Like The Sea 
Faithful Unto Death 
Fireman’s Heart 

Foiled And Forsaken 
For Him : 
For The Love Of A Creole 
Foiled By Love 

From Out The Gloom 
Golden Heart, A 

Gladys Vernon 

Her Martyrdom 

Her Only Sin 

Her Second Love 

Her Sister’s Betrothed 
Her Fatal Mistake 

Her Girlhood’s Lever 


Love’s Chain Broken 
Love’s Awakening 


Love And Diamonds 
Love’s Forbidden Fruit 
Lover’s Reward 
Mad Love, A 
My Sister Kate 
One Fair Daughter 
On The Wedding Morn 
Only One Sin 
Pair Of Brown Eyes 
Pair Of Blue Byes, A 
hadow Of A Sin 
weet Josephine 
Squire’s Darling, The 
Story Of A Wedding Ring, The 
Sunshine And Roses 
Thorns And Orange Blossoms 
That Fair, False Woman 
Two Bad, Blue Eyes 
Thrown On The World 
True Magdalen 
bbs ag 
Wedding Trip 
When A Woman Loves 
Workingman’s Wife 
Walter’s Wooin 
Weaker Than A Woman 
Wedded And Parted 
Wife In Name Only 
Woman’s Error, A 
Woman’s War, A 
Young Girl’s Love, A 


We will send copies of the above books to any address in the 
United States, Canada or Mexico postpaid on receipt of price 
in stamps, currency or by money order at 25c each or any five 
for $1.00. 


M. A. DONOHUE @ CO., 407-429 Dearborn Bt. 


CONFESSIONS OF A CON-MAN 


By Curt Jeffreys, 


This is the humorous and dramatic adventures of a 
professional sharper, who made his living by his wits, 
The deceptions he practiced upon the guileless and 
upon the well-informed in the country and cities of the 
United States, forms a sparkling story of how the 
American people like to be fooled. Incidentally the 
reader can also fearn the “ways that are dark and 
the tricks that are vain,” as practiced to obtain money 
in the world of confidence games and graft. The reader 
gets his money’s worth many times over in humor, enter- 
tainment and instruction. 


Price Prepaid, Paper, 25 cents 
M. A. DONOHUE & CO., *°7~*2u2se Sen. 


THE COMPLETE GUIDE TO 


Blacksmithing, Horseshoeing, 


CARRIAGE AND WAGON BUILDING 
— AND PAINTING =: 


For all general mechanical work, this is the 
most valuable book for the farmer, blacksmith, 
carpenter, carriage and building, painting 
and varnishing trades published. The department 
on Blacksmithing is based on the various text books 
by Prof. A. Lungwitz, Director of the Shoeing 
School of the Royal Veterinary College at Dreeden, 
while the chapters on Carriage and Wagon Build- 
ing, Painting, Varnishing are by Charles F. Adams, 
one of the most successful builders in Wisconsin. 
The language employed isso simple that any young 
man of average ability can, in a short time become 
proficient in all of these useful and profitable oc- 
cupations. Each chapter is fully illustrated, there 
being more than 50 drawings throughout the book, 


Full Cloth Binding, Price, $1.00 


THE COMPLETE 


HOUSE BUILDER 


With Practical Hints on Construction 


The subject of house building is of interest to ais, 
even though financially they are at present unable to 
realize their cherished’ hopes. A few months or a year 
may so change the aspect of one’s affairs as to re 
it possible to build. It is therefore well for all to antic- 
ipate the realization of a home and become familiar 
with the requisites of a good house, barn, warehouse 
or other necessary building. This valuable work con- 
tains not only Plans and Specifications for Dwellings, 
but Clubs, Churches, Public Buildings, Barns, and all 
necessary outbuildings for Farms, Country Seats, Su 
urban Homes, etc.; accnrate estimates of materials 
with cost, and all Tables and Rules necessary in Plastering, Plumbing, 
Painting, Roofing, Masonry, Cornice, Windows, Doors and Porch Mate- 
pope with so plans and Specifications on buildings from $476 up are given, 

pages, I2zmo. 

Paper, 25 Cents; Cloth, 50 Cents, 


For by all Book and News Dealers, or will be sent to any 
address in the U. S., Canada or Mexico, postage paid, on receipt of 
price, in currency, money ofder or stamps. 


M. A. Donohue (C&L Co. 7423. DEARBORN ST... 


YOUNG FOLKS’ 


DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS 


A collection of original Dialogues and Dram cp ttf 
Edith Brown-Evarts and others. They are new, criginal, 
sprightly and sensible and particularly adapted for young 
people from ten to eighteen years old, on subjects and ideas 
fitted to their age, handled in a quaint manner, and with 
ene action can be rendered very successfully- 
The dramas are short, pithy and funny, while the dialogues 
are suitable for all occasions, such as special day cele- 
brations, etc. Thisis without doubt the best dialogue 


book published. 
Paper VON a cb are’, @ paid AUAA E ae ote nae cents. 
oth SHOTS OHPO EPPO HPS eOeSeeeeseeeHeTeTeeTTee# cents. 


AMERICAN STANDARD 


PERFECTION POULTRY BOOK 


By I. K. Felch, author of “ Poultry Culture,” the rec» 
ognized standard work in poultry in America, adopted 
by many Poultry Associations in this country. It con- 
tains a complete description of all the varieties öf fowls, 
including turkeys, ducks and geese. 

Many old-fashioned farmers are inclined to discredit 
the statement that there is money in poultry. Why? Be- 
cause they are not up to the new and improved ideas in 
poultry management. A little trial of the rules laid down 
in this book will soon dispel all misgivings in this diréction, 
and tend to convince the most skeptical that there is money 
in poultry-keeping. This book contains double the num- 
ber of illustrations found in any similar work published. 

It is the best andcheapest Poultry Book on the market. 
Paper covers Sa TAME WES OUR RR EAR SE y VDS CUPA ATERN RE SLO cents. 
Ch eoeveceeoe A ORE RESET RPA GM ANE RA MS ay NE «i cents. 
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All books sent postpaid to any address in the United 
States, Canada or Mexico upon receipt of price in currency, 
stamps, postal or express money order. 


M. A. DONOHUE @ CO. 
€07-429 Dearborn St, se CHICAGO 


LOVE LETTERS 
With Directions How To Write Them 


By INGOLDSBY NORTH. 


This is a branch of correspondence which fully 
demands a volume alone to provide for the various 
hases incident to Love, Courtship ard Marriage. . 
ew persons, however otherwise fluent with the pen, 
are able to express in words the promptings of the 
first dawn of love, and even the ice once broken 
how to follow up a correspondence with the dearest 
one in the whole world and how to smooth the 
way with those who need to be consulted in the 
` matter. The numerous letters and answers in this 
book go far to overcome the difficulties and embarrassment inse- 
‚parable from letters on this all-absorbing topic in all stages from 
ginning to end of a successful courtship, aided in many instances 
by the author’s sensible comments on the specimen letters, and 
his valuable hints under adverse contingencies. It also contains 
the Art of Secret Writing, the Language of Love portrayed and 
rules in grammar. 


Paper Covers, 25 Cents. Cloth, 50 Cents, 


: THE COMPLETE 


LETTER. WRITER 


: Being the only Comprehensive and Practical Guide and 
k Assistant to Letter Writing Published. 


Edited by CHARLES WALTER BROWN, A, Mi, 


There are few books that contain such a fund of 
valuable information on the everyday affairs of life. 
In addition to every conceivable form of business 
and social correspondence, there are letters of Con- 
dolence, Introduction, Congratulation, Felicitation, 
Advice and Favor; Letters accompanying presents; 
Notes on Love, Courtship and Marriage; Forms o 
odaig Anniversaries, Socials, Parties, Notes, 
Wills, Deeds, Mortgages; Tables, Abbreviations, ķi 
Classical Terms, Common Errors, Selections for  * 
Autograph Albums; Information concerning Rates on Foreign and 
Domestic Postage, together with a dictionary of nearly 10.000 


Synonyms and other valuable information which space will not 

‘admitof mention, The book is printed from new plates, on a su- 
perior quality of paper and bound in substantial and durable 
manner, i12mo, Bs: 


Paper Covers, 2Rc.~ Cloth, 50c. Cloth, 320 Pages, Price $1.00 


For sale by all book and newsdealers, or sent to any address in 
the U. S., Canada or Mexico, postage prepaid on receipt of price 
in currency, money order or stamps. 


M. A. DONOHUE & GO, ““euicrco™ 


THE MYSTIC 
FORTUNE TELLER 


DREAM 
BOOK 
AND 
POLICY 
PLAYERS 
GUIDE 


This book contains an alphabetieal list of dreams, 
with their significations, and lueky numbers, and the 
getting of fortunes by the Mystic Circle, Cards, Dice, 
Coffee and Tea Grounds, ete. Also alist of cvrious 
superstitions and emens, birthdays, lucky days, their 
significance and their numbers. Itis unquestionably 
the best and most reliable book of its kind ever 
published and is worth many times the price ask 
for it. 


Paper Covers, Printed in Two Goler inks, 256. 
Sloth, Unique Design Stamped in Inks, 50c. 


Sent Prepaid, on Receipt of Price 


M. A, DONOHUE @ CO. 
407-429 Dearborn Street . .. CHICAG& 


COOK BOOKS 


Ghe Every Day 
Cook Book 


And Family Compendiues 
of Practical Recipes 


Containing 825 pages, 12me, 
and complete classified index. 
Contains receipts and recipes for 
all styles of cooking. Printed 
from clear type on good paper, 
and substantially bound, 

GREEN OIL-CLOTH.. ...... 750 

BOUND IN BINDERS’CLOTH 75¢ 

BOUND IN PAPER.......... 25c 

_We can supply this book iw 
either German or English jn the 
above styles. 


Home Queen 


A treatise on Cookery, Domes- } 
tic Economy, Table Etiquette, ftg 
Hygiene of the Home, etc. Con- Ky U N 
taining two thousand recipes; 
608 pages. Printed on a g 
quality of paper and substantial- 
ly bound in white oil-cloth. Large 

tavo. Size of book 7%x10. 
PRICK. sis cose SKOO 


White House 
Cook Book 


New and omanga edition. Com- \ 
piled by Hugo Zieman (steward z 
of the White House) and Mrs. F. | - : 
L. Gillette. Sixteen hundred recipes on cooking, the household 
and the toilet, including a great variety of other information val- 
uable to house-keepers. Large Octavo. White water-proof cloth. 
Containing many illustrations. Size 8x10. PRICE..... RAR AS $1.50 


For sale by all book and newsdealers or sent postpaid to ang 
address in the United States, Canada or Mexico, upon receipt 
price in currency, stamps, postal or express money order. 


MA. DONOHUE & CO-~ 


4O7F -429 Dearborn Street, Chicag@® 


thew eo --- 


THE COMPLETE 


Buffet Guide 


Cr How fo Mix All Kinds of Drinks ||! 
By V. B. LEWIS, 


This handy volume gives clear and practical directions for mize 
ing all kinds of drinks and beverages as served in first class Clubs 
Hotels, Buffets, etc., to which is added complete directions and 
recipes for making all kinds of domestic Wines, Liquors, Brandies 

rs, Cordials, Syrups, Extracts, ete., together with 


Hundreds of Toasts and Sentiments 
For Ali Occasions. 


/ 200 pages 12-mo, fally illustrated; handsome paper covers. 


Bound in čtoth, attractive cover. Price.......ccccerecsessees SEG 


HANDBOOK OF 


Universal Information 
And Encyclopedia of Practical Recipes ee 


By CHARLES W. QUIN, B.A. 
« And MRS. CHARLOTTE G. ADAMS 


This excellent little volume of 208 pages contains more useful 
and valuable information for house keepers, farmers, mechanics, 
merchants, etc., on making of patent medicines, drugs, etc., ine 
eluding houschold recipes on cooking, baking, etc., than any 
book of its size and price pudlished. Hundreds have made fortunes 
by the valuable recipes given in this cook. Send for a copy. 


Price in paper covers, POStPAIG....... 000s seess reseccsceterses ZSC 
In cloth, postpaid..........ce00. PEA cba dee oes eon Pee A RS ERE OO 


For sale by all beok and newsdealers, or sent to any ade 
dress in the U. S., Canada or Mexico, postage paid, 
on receipt of price im currency, money order or stamps. 


M. A, DONOHUE & CO. protested 
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